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submitted  the  following 


The  Committee  on  Military  A fairs  and  the  Militia , to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  ■petition  of  D'.  William  T.  G.  Morton , ashing  compen- 
sation for  the  discovery  and  gift  to  his  coimti'y  and  mankind  of 
the  application  of  ethered  vapor  as  a safe  and practical  anaesthesia, 
or  pain-subduing  agent,  have  had  the  samevmder  consideration , 
arruL  report:  j 

Aj  ^ * i r I . r 

That  at  the  time  of  the  dleged  discovery,  in  1846,  and  for  a long 
and  indefinite  period  priorlhereto,  means  had  been  sought,  and  some- 
times with  success,  to  reliq’e  and  even  to  destroy  pam  in  surgical 
operations.  For  this  purpse  opium,  Indian  hemp,  mesmerism,  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  alcolol  were  used,  and  all  in  their  turn  aban- 
doned, 'except  that  opium  ij  many  cases,  and  mesmerism  in  a few, 
still  continued  to  be  used  w.tli  partial  and  imperfect  success.  But  at 
that  time  there  was  not  ary  safe  and  certain  means  of  producing 
anoesthesis  known  to.  and  usd  by  the  medical  profe,y.  . >n. 

_ That  in  the  years  1844,  B4b,  and  1846,  the  petit:  lcr  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  pradice  of  dentistry  in  the  city  of  Boston ; 
that  ho  was  at  the  same  tins  a student  in  the  medical  college  of  that 
city,  and  attendant  on  the  ilinical  lectures  in  the  general  hospital, 
and  obtained  his  degree  ali  the  Washington  University,  Maryland. 
In  his  private  practice  and  |,t  the  hospital  he  witnessed  much  human 
suffering,  and  in  the  clinicaj  lectures  the  means  of  relieving  it  were 
considered  and  discussed,  aid  Doctor  Morton  assisted  in  testing  the 
efficacy  of  such  as  were  triql  in  the  medical  class  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Thus  the  status  of  icience  on  that  subject  became  well  known 
to  him— as  well  what  it  hac(accomplished  as  what  it  lacked.  Every  - 
thing,  indeed,  had  been  abmdonea  by  the  learned  professors,  and 
surgeons  in  that  hospital,  exept  the  use  of  opium  in  few  specific 
cases.  It  was  deemed  probable  that  there  was  something  in  nature 
which  would  produce  certaii,  safe,  and  perfect  ansesthesis,  but  it  was 
also  certain  that  it  had  not  yjt  been  discovered.  The  petitioner  was 
thus  led  to  investigation  and  experiment.  The  effect  of  ether  when 
applied  to  the  part,  in  relievhg  the  pain  of  an  aching  tooth  to  which 
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lie  applied  it  in  1844,  with  a knowledge  o‘  the  use  of  its  vapor  in 
college  experiments,  suggested  the  idea  t>  him  that  the  vapor  of 
ether  might  furnish  the  much-desired  and  ong-sought  preventive  of 
pain.  Accordingly,  during  the  summer  ofl844  he  tried  experiments 
on  animals,  and  continued  the  investigatioi  until  he  succeeded,  in 
rendering  himself  entirely  unconscious  by  m experiment  on  himself 
in  1846,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  might  oe  used  with  safety.  He 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  his  students  to  suimit  to  the  experiments, 
but  they  having  heard  accounts  of  occasbnal  fatal  effects  in  col- 
lege experiments,  refused  to  inhale  it  t*  the  extent  he  desired. 
Chance  at  length  threw  in  his  way  the  meins  of  trying  and  standing 
by  and  witnessing  its  effect  on  a human  bang,  who  was  undisturbed 
by  any  preconceived  opinions,  whether  hoies  or  fears. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  a stroig,  robust  man  came  into 
his  office  and  asked  to  have  a tooth  extraced,  and  as  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  suffer  pain,  desired  to  be  mesmerizid.  He  was  told  that  there 
was  a better  preventive,  and  he  consent©  to  have  it  applied.  Doc- 
tor Morton  administered  the  vapor  of  su’phuric  ether,  and  the  tooth 
was  extracted  without  any  expression,  am,  as  the  patient  declared, 
without  any  sensation,  of  pain,  and  without  any  injurious  consequence. 
Doctor  Morton  made  numerous  other  suicessful  experiments,  which 
satisfied  him  of  its  safety  and  efficacy.  I was  almost  immediately  in- 
troduced into  the  medical  hospital,  atDoitor  Morton’s  request,  where, 
with  a short  interruption  within  the  first  nonth,  it  has  been  since  con- 
stantly used  with  entire  success.  Havin'  verified  his  discovei-yj,  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  a patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  determined  on  as  the  lest  means  of  publicly  veri- 
fying his  right  to  the  discovery,  and  of  taeping  this  new  and  mysteri- 
-ous  agent  out  of  unskilful  hands ; but  ii  order  to  extend  its  benefits 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  safety,  he  at  one:  gave  free  permission  of  its 
use  to  all  public  institutions  which  doctor  Warren,  senior  sur- 
geon of  the  medical  hospital  of  Bostoi,  saw  fit  to  name.  He  also 
invited  all  reliable  members  of  the  medbal  faculty  to  receiye  instruc- 
tions and  join  in  testing  its  value.  All  if  those  who  now  contest  his 
right  knew  of  his  intended  application  before  it  was  made,  and,  so 
knowing,  approved  it.  The  specificatioi,  which  the  granting  words 
of  the  patent  cover,  declares  a preferene  for  “the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  those  of  muriatic  or  other  kiids  of  ether,  but  adas  that 
“any  such  may  be  employed  which  wil  properly  produce  the  state 
of  insensibility,  without  any  injurious  ©nsequences  to  the  patient.’' 
This,  of  course,  includes  chloric  ether,  <r  chloric  ether  concentrated 
into  chloroform.  The  sulphuric  etlierwas  preferred,  because  it  is 
equally  efficient  and  much  more  safe  than  chloric  ether  or  chloro- 
form. 

This  patent,  in  the  opinion  of  your  conmittee,  ought  to  put  forever 
at  rest,  between  the  United  States  and  the  petitioner,  and  between 
all  who  knew  and  approved  of  the  applcation  for  the  patent  and  the 
petitioner,  all  question  as  to  the  right  if  discovery  of  the  thing  pat- 
ented. But,  independently  of  this,  thire  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
papers  accompanying  this  report  that  tie  petitioner  was  the  first  and 
original  discoverer  of  the  vapor  of  ether  as  a safe  and  practical  an- 
aesthetic agent. 
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It  is  further  shown,  by  .evidence  satisfactory  to  your  committee,  that 
the  discovery  was  a source  and  cause  not  of  profit  or  emolument  to 
Dr.  Morton,  bnt  of  labor,  anxiety,  and  heavy  and  ruinous  expense 
and  loss.  The  anaesthetic  agent  was  assailed.  It  was  represented  as 
ruinous  to  the  human  constitution,  and  often  fatal3to  life.:  The  public 
were  warned  against  its  use,  and  Dr.  Morton  devoted  years  of  his  life, 
his  patrimony,  all  the  earnings  of  his  past  life,  and  all  his  credit, 
to  put  down  and  disabuse  the  public  of  the  falsehood  thus  industri- 
ously circulated  to  its  prejudice.  He  and  a few  generous  friends  who 
came  to  his  aid  alone  strove  with  the  tide  which  set  so  strongly  against 
the  discovery.  Neither  of  those  who  now  contest  his  right  lifted  a 
finger  to  aid,  until  he  finally  prevailed,  but  assailed  it.  "The  vapor 
of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  was  -acknowledged,  and  received  and 
used  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  used  in  all  the  hospitals 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  all  the  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
seized  and  used  this  discovery  without  license  or  reward,  and  regard- 
less of  its  own  patent — an  example  which  the  multitude  readily  fol- 
lowed, though  the  patent  had  kept  the  discovery  out  of  the  hands  of 
quacks  until  it  had  been  fully  and  fairly  tested.  But  this  brought  no 
relief  to  the  discoverer ; and  every  quack  and  pretender,  wheresoever 
they  practiced,  following  the  example  of  the  United  Sates  authorities, 
used  the  pain-destroying  agent,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
patentee.  Dr.  Morton  then  determined  to  apply  to  his  country  for 
compensation  and  redress. 

From  1849  to  1854,  inclusive,  two  reports  were  made  by  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  affirming  the  right  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  recommend- 
ing compensation.  They  are  elaborate  and  carefully  considered  re- 
ports, founded  upon  a great  mass  of  testimony,  taken  as  well  by  Dr. 
Morton  to  support  his  claim  as  by  the  several  contestants  to  destroy 
it ; and  alter  carefully  considering  and  weighing  the  testimony  and 
the  acts  ot  the  several  parties  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  im- 
mediately subsequent  thereto,  they  reported  in  favor  of  his  claim, 
and  recommended  compensation  ; and  they  reported  bills,  which  were 
buried  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  unfinished  business. 

Two  committees  of  the  Senate — the  Committees  on  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs — concurred  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  the 
House.  A bill  granting  relief  generally  to  the  discoverer  passed  the 
Senate  in  1853,  and  again  in  1854.  One  of  these  shared  the  fate  of 
le  House  bills— -buried,  like  them  in  the  mass  of  unfinished  business. 
■*-~L! ^iher  was  rejected  in  the  confusion  of  a midnight  session. 

Worn  out,  and  hopeless  of  the  action  of  Congress,  Dr.  Morton  me- 
morialized the  President  of  the  United  States,  praying  him  to  give 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  anmthesia,  the  patented  article,  or' 
to  cease  to  use  it  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  President  received  the 
application,  and  was  about  to  order  a just  and  liberal  compensation, 
when  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  induced  him  to  reqnire 
as  a pie-requisite,  a suit  in  one  of  the  federal  courts,  and  a judgment 
tlien  against  an  army  or  navy  surgeon  for  using  it.  Dr.  Morton 
brought  suit,  recovered  judgment  against  a surgeon  of  a marine  hos- 

SII  ’ an  i n,duL°  but  after  a change  of  administration,  produced 
the  record  of  the  judgment,  presented  it  to  Howell  Cobb,  then  head 
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of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  which  the  hospital  belonged,  who 
hesitated  for  a time,  and  at  last  refused,  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
President.  So  the  Executive  refused  compensation,  and  continued  to 
use  the  discovery,  as  theretofore.  This  memorial  to  the  President 
was  backed  by  th«  signatures  of  a majority  of  the  members  of  each 
house  of  Congress.  In  the  meantime  the  patent  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Dr.  Morton  determined  to  apply  for  an  extension,  under 
the  hope  that  Congress  or  the  Executive  would  yet  .be  induced  to  re- 
cognize and  respect  his  rights  under  it  at  some  time  within  and  during 
the  extended  term ; but  the  extension  was  denied  him  because  of 
some  technical  formality  with  which  he  could  not  comply.  Your 
committee,  however,  consider  his  claim  as  valid  against  the  United 
States,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  as  it  would  have  been  if  no 
such  difficulty  had  been  interposed,  and  the  patent  had  been  extended 
according  to  usual  practice  of  the  office  in  ordinary  cases. 

Congress  having  done  nothing,  the  right  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  dis- 
covery was  examined,  and,  after  most  careful  investigation,  vouched 
by  the  medical  and  surgical  faculties  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, the  elite  of  the  profession  joined  in  attestation  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  discovery ; and  they  express  an  unqualified  judgment 
that  Dr.  Morton  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  and  of  per- 
fecting and  giving  it  to  the  world.  And  as  evidence  that  this  is  not 
mere  words  of  compliment,  they  vouched  tlieir  opinion  by  a generous 
effort  to  procure  subscriptions  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  in  which 
Dr.  Morton  was  involved  by  his  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

The  examination  of  this  question,  and  the  consequent  judgment 
and  subscription,  originated  with  the  medical  faculty  of  Boston ; and 
as  they  had  all  the  means  derived  from  a knowledge  of  parties,  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  acts  of  parties  during  the  doubtful  period  of  the  dis- 
covery, when  no  man  could  tell  whether  it  was  or  was  not  of  value, 
their  decision  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  verdict  of  a highly 
intellk  : i jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  as  such,  your  committee  give  it 
grea:  v\  e:g  And  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  faculties 
of  Ne  > k and  Philadelphia,  on  a re-examination  of  the  question, 
concurred  in  this  judgment.  The  Institute  of  France  awarded  to  Dr. 
Morton  their  largest  gold  medal.  This  would  seem  conclusive,  even 
if  it  were  not,  as  your  committee  think  it  is,  fully  sustained  by  inde- 
pendent proof. 

But  the  subscriptions  procured  by  medical  and^  surgical  faculties, 
liberal  though  they  were,  fall  far  short  of  a sum  sufficient  to  indemnify 
Dr.  Morton  for  his  expenditures  of  time  and  money  in  pursuit  of  the 
discovery,  and  in  giving  it  to  the  public  under  conditions  which  would 
command  public  confidence.  Nor  is  it  just  that  this  single  profession 
should  take  upon  itself,  by  its  extraordinary  efforts,  the  burden  of  re- 
warding ami  sustaining  a discovery  by  which  the  nation  has  been,  and 
is  now  especially,  so  largely  benefited.  Who  shall  estimate  its  value 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States?  For  what  sum  would  the 
government  now  consent  for  a single  year,  or  even  after  St.sffigJ#  battle, 
to  forego  its  use?  It  is  in  proof  before  us  that  Dr.  Merton  himself 
administered  his  nepenthe  to  more  than  a hundred  wounded  soldiers 
fresh  from  the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  and  with  three  minutes 
ito  the  man,  and  without  a single  failure,  prepared  them  all  for  a pain- 
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less  operation  with  the  probe  and  the  knife.  His  nepenthe  is  used  in 
all  operations  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
no  sum  which  could  be  named  would  induce  the  United  States  to 
forego  its  use. 

It  was  used  for  fourteen  years,  as  far  back  as  the  Mexican  war,  and 
down  to  the  expiration  of  the  patent.  To  his  legal  right  to  indemnity 
and  compensation  for  this,  no  one  who  regards  the  mandates  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution  can  doubt.  The  legal  liability  of  the 
United  States  for  this  has  been  judicially  determined  in  the  suit  above 
referred  to.  This  is  independent  of  all  consideration  of  merit  in  the 
discovery.  It  is  a legal  right;  it  is  property;  and  it  is  all  the  prop- 
erty the  petitioner  has  left  to  him.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  public  use.  It  is  debt  due  Dr. 
Morton,  and  long  withheld.  He  is,  also,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, entitled  equally  to  compensation  for  its  use  to  the  present  time, 
and,  hereafter,  down  to  the  expiration  of  an  extended  patent,  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  law  and  the  usage  of  the  department ; and  he  is  enti- 
tled, not  in  strict  law  or,  perhaps,  in  legal  equity,  but  in  sound  political 
morality,  to  liberal  consideration  for  the  priceless  service  which  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country  and  its  people  in  every  condition  of  life. 
We  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Morton  is  the  discoverer.  We  think  him 
entitled  to  liberal  compensation  and  reward,  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  this  and  other  governments  in  such  cases. 

Tne  only  question  as  to  this  claim  is  the  amount.  A bill  twice 
passed  the  Senate  appropriating  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
discoverer.  Former  committees  and  heads  of  departments,  at  a time 
when  there  was  not  a tithe  of  the  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  discov- 
ery by  the  United  States  now  furnishes  of  its  value  to  the  government, 
reported  in  favor  of  and  recommended  appropriating  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure the  surrender  of  Dr.  Morton’s  patent. 

The  medical  faculty  say  “ its  value  is  such  that,  if  it  were  only  to  be 
purchased  with  large  sums  of  money,  millions  of  dollars  would  readily 
and  properly  be  paid  by  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  pain  the  dis- 
covery is  competent  to  avert  or  relieve ;”  and  “ that  Dr.  Morton  ought 
to  have  a monument  of  gold  as  high  as  Trinity  Church  steeple.” 
Though  it  may  be  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  proper  bounds 
within  which  merit  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a case  like  the  present,  in 
which  an  humble  individual  is  the  donor  and  the  whole  nation  the  re- 
cipient, we  can  appropriate  a sum  of  money  which  will  reimburse  and 
indemnify  him  for  expenses  and  sacrifices  in  bestowing  this  boon,  and 
place  his  future  life  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  and  in  this  manner 
do  justice  to  ourselves. 

An  account  stated,  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence,  shows  that 
Dr.  Morton  has  expended  in  money,  and  time,  and  sacrifice  of  profes- 
sional business,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  discover- 
ing, defending  the  discovery  and  his  rights  thereto,  and  perfecting  and 
giving  the  nation  this  pain-destroying  agent. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  compensation  is  due, 
but  they  report  these  facts  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  without 
any  recommendation. 
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Your  committee  herewith  report,  as  an  appendix,  a narrative  of  the 
discovery,  and  Dr.  Morton’s  connexion  with  it. — (Appendix  A.) 

An  analysis  of  the  testimony  of  contestants  for  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery.— (Appendix  B.) 

Extracts  from  the  reasoned  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1849  ; and  extracts,  with  notes  appended,  from  the 
agreed  report  of  1852,  signed  by  a majority  of  the  members,  and  cer- 
tified by  the  then  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not  pre- 
sented for  the  want  of  opportunity. — (Appendix  C.) 

Also  extracts  from  a large  mass  of  evidence  on  which  all  the  reports 
are  mainly  founded ; — the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  associations  of  Boston,  Hew  York,  and  Philadelphia,  referred 
to  above; — an  account  stated,  with  proof  of  its  approximate  correct- 
ness, showing  the  expenditures  in  time  and  money  of  Dr.  Morton  in 
making  and  giving  to  the  public  his  discovery; — reports  from  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  the  surgical  bureaux,  the  sur- 
geons of  the  army  and  navy,  and  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  nepenthe  is  used,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  and  recommending  compensation ; — and  a sum- 
ming-up of  the  abstract  question  of  discovery.  As  the  appendix  is 
voluminous,  they  have  directed  that  an  index  be  prepared  and  ap- 
pended to  facilitate  its  examination. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  Dr. 
William  T.  G.  Morton,  asking  remuneration  from  Congress  for  the  discovery 
and  gift  to  his  country  and  to  mankind  of  practical  anaesthesia , have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  report,  as  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  report  : 

That  in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion  as  to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  and 
its  true  value,  your  committee  examined  with  care  the  state  of  medical  and 
surgical  science  in  that  department  at  the  time  of  the  pursuit,  experiments  and 
alleged  discovery  by  the  petitioner,  which  was  during  the  years  1844-’45-’46  ; 
and  they  find  that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  at  all  times  within  the  historical 
period,  some  means  have  been  known  and  used  to  deaden  or  destroy  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  severe  surgical  operations,  and  in  some  cases  where  death  was 
inflicted  by  lingering  torture,  a few  cases  taken  from  writers  of  different  periods 
will  sufficiently  establish  this  position. 

Pliny,  the  naturalist,  who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  in  A. 
D.  79,  in  describing  the  plant  mandragora,  says,  “It  has  a soporific  power  on 
the  faculties  of  those  who  driuk  it;  the  ordinary  portion  is  half  a cup.  It  is 
drank  against  serpents,  and  before  cutting  and  puncturing,  1st  they  should  be 
felt.”  When  he  speaks  of  the  plant  cruca,  called  by  Us  the  rocket,  he  says  that 
its  seeds,  when  drank  in  wine  by  criminals  about  to  undergo  the  lash,  produce 
a sort  of  callousness  or  induration  of  feeling. 

Dioscorides  the  great  physician  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia,  states,  in  his  chapter  on 
the  mandragora : 

“ Some  boil  down  the  roots  in  wine  to  a third  part,  and  preserve  the  juice 
thus  procured,  and  give  one  cyathus  of  it  to  cause  the  insensibility  of  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  or  cauterized .” 

Besides  this  decoction,  he  speaks  also  of  a wine  made  from  the  bark  of  this 
same  root,  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Speaking  of  another 
variety  of  mandragora,  called  morion,  he  observes,  “ medical  men  use  it  also 
for  those  who  are  to  be  cut  or  cauterized.” 

Matthiolus,  the  commentator  on  Dioscorides,  confirms  all  his  various  state- 
ments, which  are  subsequently  vouched  for  by  Dodoneous,  who  states  that 
“ wine,  in  which  the  roots  of  mandragora  have  been  steeped,  brings  on  sleep, 
and  appeases  all  pains ; so  that  it  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  be  cut,  sawed,  or 
burned  in  any  parts  of  their  body,  that  they  may  not  pereeive  pain.” 

Apuleius,  of  Madaura,  who  lived  about  a century  later  than  Pliny,  writes  : 
“If  any  one  is  to  have  a member  mutilated,  burned  or  sawed,  let  him  drink 
half  an  ounce  with  wine,  and  let  him  sleep  on  till  the  member  is  cut  away,  with- 
out any  pain  or  sensation .” 

A work  on  the  pharmacopeia  and  medicine,  entitled  Kon-ken-i-tong , or  gen- 
eral collection  of  ancient  and  modern  medicine,  which  belongs  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  Imperial  at  Paris,  has  prefixed  to  it  biographical  sketches  of  several 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  China.  Under  the  biograph- 
ical notice  Hoalho,  who  flourished  under  the  dynasty  of  Wei — that  is,  between 
the  years  220  and  230  of  our  era — occurs  the  following  passage  : 

“ But  if  the  disease  resided  in  parts  upon  which  the  needle,  the  moxa,  or 
liquid  medicaments  could  not  operate — for  example,  in  the  bones,  or  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones,  in  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines,  he  gave  the  patient  a prepa- 
ration of  hemp,  (in  the  Chinese,  ma-yo,)  and  after  a few  moments  he  became 
as  insensible  as  if  he  had  been  drunk  or  dead.  Then,  as  the  case  required,  he 
performed  operations,  incisions,  or  amputations,  and  removed  the  cause  of  the 
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malady ; then  he  brought  together  and  secured  the  tissues,  and  applied  lini- 
ments. After  a certain  number  of  days  the  patieut  recovered  without  having 
experienced , during  the  operation , the  slightest  pain." 

This  ma-yo  employed  by  Hoatho,  also  called  Hans , mafo-san,  or  hemp-essence 
powder,  the  same  drug  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
is  the  cannabis  indica,  the  hasckisch  or  hasheesh  of  the  east,  now  much  culti- 
vated and  used  there  for  the  preparation  of  Bhang , the  intoxicating  effects  of 
which,  and  the  terrible  results  of  its  use  have  been  so  often  described.  “ This,” 
wrote  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  “is  prepared, 
and,  I believe,  used  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  from  Morocco  to  China.  In  Bar- 
bary it  is  always  taken,  if  it  can  be  procured,  by  criminals  condemned  to  suffer 
amputation ; and  it  is  said  to  enable  those  miserables  to  bear  the  rough  opera- 
tions of  an  unfeeling  executioner,  more  than  we  Europeans  can  the  keen  knife 
of  our  most  skilful  surgeorfe.” 

But  all  these  pain-assuaging  drugs,  if  used  improperly  and  to  excess,  as  they 
frequently  are,  first  to  relieve  ..pain,  then  produce  pleasurable  sensations,  tend  to 
destroy  the  nervous  system,  and  generally  produce  insanity  or  death.  Such  is 
especially  the  case  with  alcohol  and  Indian  hemp,  or  haschisch.  It  is  recorded 
in  a modern  journal  of  medicine: 

More  than  one-half  of  the  natives  received  provisionally  into  the  insane  wards 
of  the  civil  hospital  in  Algiers  have  been  smokers  of  haschish  or  eaters  of  maad- 
jaun,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  is  ever  found  to  recover.* 

But  in  the  hands  of  skilful  surgeons,  they  have  at  all  times  produced,  to  a 
limited  extent,  a salutary  effect.  Theodoric,  who  died  in  1298,  ordered  the  in- 
halation of  an  anodyne  vapor,  to  prevent  pain,  by  means  of  a “ spongia  somni- 
Jera"  (or  sleeping  ball,)  as  it  is  called  in  the  rubric.  Hugo,  of  Lucca,  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Theodoric,  and  had  often  used  it,  thus  describes  its  preparation  : 
“ Take  of  opium  and  the  juice  of  unripe  mulberry,  of  hyoscyamus,  of  the  juice 
of  the  hemlock,  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  mandragora,  of  the  juice  of 
the  woody  ivy,  of  the  juice  of  the  forest  mulberry,  of  the  seeds  of  lettuce,  of 
the  seed  of  the  burdock,  which  has  large  and  round  apples,  and  of  the  water- 
hemlock,  each  one  ounce ; mix  the  whole  of  these  together  in  a brazen  vessel, 
and  then  in  it  place  a new  sponge,  and  let  the  whole  boil,  and  as  long  as  the 
sun  on  the  dog-days,  till  it  (the  sponge)  consumes  it  all,  and  let  it  be  boiled 
away  in  it.  As  often  as  there  is  need  of  it  place  this  same  sponge  into  warm  water 
for  one  hour,  and  let  it  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  till  he  who  is  to  be  operated 
on  ( qui  incidendus  esi ) has  fallen  asleep,  and  in  this  state  let  the  operation  be 
performed,  ( et  sic  fiat  chirugia.)  When  this  is  finished,  in  order  to  rouse  him , 
place  another  dipped  in  vinegar  frequently  to  his  nose,  or  let  the  juice  ©f  the 
roots  of  fenigreek  be  squirted  into  his  nostrils.  Presently  he  awakens.” 

M.  Dauriol,  a French  physician  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse, 
asserts  that,  in  1832,  he  followed  the  directions  given  by  Theodoric,  and  oper- 
ated several  times  with  success.  He  even  reports  five  cases  of  painless  opera- 
tions. 

According  to  the  statements  of  many  writers,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  the  custom  to  give  criminals  about  to  undergo 
the  torture  a compound  which  deadened  their  sensibility.  This  is  borne  witness 
to  by  Nicholas  Eymerie,  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon. 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Pegna,  who  commentated  the  work  of  Eymerie 
in  1578,  who  attributed  it  to  sorcery.  In  1524  Hippolitus,  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Bologna,  wrote,  in  his  Criminal  Practice,  that  he  had  seen  accused 
persons,  as  it  were,  asleep,  under  the  most  cruel  tortures ; and  in  such  a stupor 
as  resembles  the  action  of  narcotic  medicines.  This  result  is  regretted  by  Ta- 
bonneau,  a contemporary  of  Pegna,  who  complained  that  it  had  become  almost 
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useless  to  apply  the  tortur,  for  the  means  of  stupefaction  being  known  to  every 
jailor,  they  seldom  fail  to  impart  the  benefit  of  their  secret  to  the  wretches  put 
to  the  question. 

Although  at  this  time  the  means  of  deadening  sensibility  by  drugs  were  so 
well  known  to  the  criminals  and  their  jailors,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  use 
to  relieve  pain  during  operations  was  by  any  means  common.  It  is  probable 
the  deadly  results  which  must  have  often  ensued  from  their  use,  the  long-con- 
tinued depression  which  they  exert  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  confirmed 
stupor,  and  the  congestions  and  other  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  follow,  all 
conspired  to  prevent  their  use  or  even  examination  by  the  surgeons. 

Guy  de  Chauliac,  or  Chaulieu,  and  Brunus,  are  the  only  ones  during  this 
period  who  refer  in  their  medical  works  to  agents  to  relieve  pain.  But  as  espe- 
cial reference  is  made  by  them  to  their  bad  effects  and  the  danger  of  producing 
asphyxia,  congestions,  and  'death,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seldom  and  most 
unsuccessfully  employed. 

J.  Canape,  or  Canappe,  physician  to  Francis  I,  wrote  a work  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  procedure  of  Theodoric  and  others,  and  thus  refers  to  the  dangers 
of  the  internal  administration  of  narcotics:  “Les  autres  donnent  opium  a boire , 
et  font  mal,  spdcialement  s’il  est  jeune,  et  l’apercoivent ; car  c’est  avec  une 
grande  bataille  de  vertu  animale  et  naturelle.  J’ai  oui  qui’ls  encourent  manie, 
et  part  consequent,  la  mort.” 

The  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Ambrose  Pare,  toward  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  mentions  that  a decoction  of  mandragora,  “ to  avert  the  pain  attendant 
upon  the  amputation  of  a limb,”  was  “ formerly  used.”  In  1579  an  English 
author,  Bulleyn,  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  a patient  into  an  anesthetic 
state  during  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  but  speaks  of  the  sleep  produced  as 
“ a trance,  or  a deepe  terrible  dreame.” 

Many  of  the  older  authors  affected  a secrecy  and  mystery  as  regards  these 
preparations.  Baptista  Porta  describes  a “ pomum  somnijicum ,”  (a  sleeping 
apple,)  “the  smelling  of  which  binds  the  eyes  with  a deep  sleep.”  He  states 
that  there  can  be  extracted  from  plants  “ a quintessence  which  must  be  kept  in 
leaden  vessels,  very  closely  stopped  that  it  may  not  have  the  least  vent,  lest  it 
fly  out.  When  you  would  use  it,  uncover  it  and  hold  it  to  a sleeping  man’s 
nostrils,  whose  breath  will  suck  up  this  subtile  essence,  which  will  so  besiege 
the  castle  of  his  senses  that  he  will  be  overwhelmed  with  a most  profound  sleep, 
not  to  be  shook  off  without  much  labor.  After  sleep  no  heavines  will  remain 
in  his  head,  nor  any  suspicion  of  art.  These  things,”  he  adds,  “ are  manifest 
to  a wise  physician  ; to  a wicked  one  obscure.” 

Meisner  gives  in  detail  an  account  of  a secret  remedy  given  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Weiss,  to  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  which 
produced  such  a perfect  state  of  anaesthesia  that  the  King’s  deceased  foot  was 
amputated  without  his  feeling  it.  The  operation  was  performed  without  the 
royal  patient’s  consent,  and  was  not  discovered  by  him  until  the  following 
morning. 

In  the  tragedy  of  “ Women  Beware  Woman,”  written  by  Middleton,  and  pub- 
lished in  1657,  he  alludes  in  the  following  terms  to  anaesthesia  in  surgery  : 

“ I’ll  imitnte  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 
To  this  lost  limit,  who,  ere  they  show  their  art, 

Cast  one  asleep , then  cut  the  diseased  part,". 

Of  all  the  narcotics  which  have  been  employed  to  relieve  pain,  opium  (which 
Van  Helmont  calls  the  “ specific  gift  of  the  Creator  ”)  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions  has  been  the  longest  time  in  vogue,  and  with  by  far  the  most  certain  and 
satisfactory  results.  Theodoric  and  Guy  de  Chauliac  gave  it  internally,  and 
rnany  other  surgeons  have  constantly  since  advocated  its  use.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  etherization  it  was  in  reality  the  only  means  relied  upon  to 

eaden  the  anguish  of  an  operation  ; it  was  the  custom  to  administer  a large 
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dose,  but  one  varied  according  to  the  age,  to  the  patient  a short  time  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  operation ; and,  if  grave,  it  was  never  begun  until 
the  effects  manifested  themselves.  Although  the  effect  was  never  pushed  to 
the  state  of  stupefaction,  and  consequently  a great  degree  of  pain  could  be  felt, 
it  could'  never  be  looked  upon  as  a reliable  or  safe  agent.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  time  or  power  of  its  action  ; the  delirious  excitement  which  it  often  occa- 
sioned instead  of  insensibility;  its  really  poisonous  properties,  and,  the  subse- 
quent troubles  which  it  rendered  liable — all  conspired  to  render  its  use  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  then  only  for  extreme  cases. 

In  the  year  1828  M.  Girardin  read  a letter  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
addressed  to  his  Majesty  Charles  X.,  by  Mr.  Hickman,  of  London,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  he  could,  by  introducing  certain  gases  into  the  lungs  of  the  patient, 
perform  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  operations  without  his  feeling  it  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hickman  met  with  little  or  n9  favor 
in  France,  and  even  in  England  all  the  experiments  made  by  him  were  attended 
with  very  poor  success. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  gas  which  he  used.  Down  to  this 
time  the  great  discovery  had  not  been  made.  As  late  as  1839  M.  Velpeau 
wrote : 

“ To  escape  pain  in  surgical  operations  is  a chimera  which  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  look  for  in  pur  day.  A cutting  instrument  and  pain,  in  operative 
medicine,  are  two  words  which  never  present  .themselves  the  one  without  the 
other,  in  the  mind  of  patients,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  surgeons  to  admit  their 
association.” 

But  there  has  been  and  there  continues  to  occur  many  cases  in  which  the 
pain  of  operations  was  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  stimulants,  by 
sedatives,  and  by  meutal  preparation,  and  the  faculty,  with  little  faith  in  mes- 
merism, did  not  entirely  reject  even  it  in  practice.  It  was  very  common  opinion 
in  the  profession  that  pain  could  be  destroyed  in  surgical  operations,  while  it 
was  quite  clear  that  no  safe  and  certain  means  had  yet  been  found  to  effect  the 
objeet.  In  this  state  of  science  and  opinion  it  were  no  new  discovery  to  find 
and  prove  that  the  pain  of  an  operation  might  be,  in  some  cases,  alleviated  or 
destroyed  by  physical  appliances,  or  mental  preparation,  or  both  combined. 
The  desideratum  was  some  physical  appliance,  easy  to  be  administered,  and 
safe,  certain,  and  uniform  in  its  operation.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted  by  the  profession,  and  this  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

In  1844  Mr.  James  Braid,  surgeon  of  Manchester,  England,  published  a work 
entitled  “ Neurypnology  or  Hypnotism,  or  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Animal  Magnetism.”  He  claimed  in  this  work  to  have 
made  a discovery  precisely  similar  to  that  claimed  by  M.  Rocca.  He  maintained 
that  the  chief  phenomenon  of  mesmerism,  the  state  of  catalepsy  or  insensibility, 
could  be  produced  in  most  persons  by  fixing  the  eyes  on  a bright  point,  at  a 
given  distance,  before  and  above  the  eyes,  and  that  in  the  conditon  thus  pro- 
duced Burgical  operations  could  be  performed  without  pain  to  the  patiemt.  The 
mesmerizers  replied  that  his  discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all;  that  they  had 
long  been  familiar  with  the  phenomena  he  described,  which  did  not  at  all  in- 
validate the  claims  of  mesmerism.  And  they  declared  that  they  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing  painless  operations  upon  persons  in  the  state  of  cat- 
lepsy,  induced  by  mesmeric  influences.  In  a book  entitled  the  “History  and 
Philosophy  of  Animal  Magnetism,”  published  in  Boston  in  1843,  a year  before 
Braid’s  book  appeared,  we  find  the  following  statements: 

“ Dr.  Shattuck,  of  Lowell,  has  been  very  successful  as  a magnetizer,  and  has 
made  some  new  aud  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science.  A large  tumor  was 
extracted  from  the  shoulder  of  a lady,  whom  he  had  magnetized  at  a public 
lecture  in  Lowell,  without  causing  the  slightest  pain.  The  incision  was  made 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  This  experiment  was  performed  under  the  direct 
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personal  inspection  of  three  or  four  other  physicians,  who  admitted  the  astonish- 
ing insensibility  of  the  patient.  Mr.  Silas  Allen,  of  Boston,  recently  magnetized 
a lady  who  had  broken  an  arm,  and  the  fracture  was  set  by  Dr.  Hewctt  while 
she  was  in  this  state  without  pain.  In  this  state  some  persons  are  entirely  in- 
sensible to  pain  in  every  part  of  the  body.  You  may  pierce  their  flesh  with 
knives,  pull  out  their  teeth,  cauterize  them  with  a hot  iron,  apply  the  most 
powerful  caustic  to  their  flesh,  or  give  them  an  electric  shock  which  would  cause 
instant  death  in  the  natural  state,  but  they  appear  totally  unconscious  of  your 
attacks.  The  wonderful  insensibility  of  some  persons  in  the  magnetic  state  has 
been  tested  by  experiments  which  place  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  . Teeth  are 
every  day  extracted  while  the  patients  are  under  this  influence  without  pain. 
Tumors  have  been  cut  out,  limbs  set,  and  other  painful  operations  performed, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  endured.” 


In  1799  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  commenced  experimenting  with  nitrous  oxidei 
He  suggested  its  capability  of  destroying  physical  pain,  and  that  it  might  “prob- 
ably be  used  in  surgical  operations  in  which  no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes 
place.”  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  or  any  one  else  tested  this  theory  un- 
til quite  a receut  date. 

Dr.  Martin  Gay,  in  1847,  says  : 

“An  attempt  was  made,  without  success,  four  or  five  years  ago,  by  some  stu- 
dents at  Cambridge,  to  perform  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth  upon  one  or 
two  of  their  companions  who  were  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide.  In  one 
instance  the  subject,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  gas,  made  his  escape,  and 
was  with  difficulty  caught.  A peculiarly  pugnacious  state  of  feeling  had  been 
induced ) certainly  not  the  condition  in  which  to  undergo  a delicate  surgical 
operation.  Horace  Wells,  in  1844,  employed  it  for  producing  temporary  un- 
consciousness while  extracting  teeth,  and  found  it  to  produce  exhilaration  out  of 
proportion  to  its  anresthetic  properties,  and  the  hopes  founded  upon  it  proved 
nugatory  and  delusive,  but  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  sequel.  In 
like  manner  faded  away  the  hopes  founded  upon  mesmerism.  Up  to  the  time 
we  are  writing,  and  two  or  three  years  later  exhibitions  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
and  animal  magnetism  were  held  throughout  the  New  England  States  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement. 

Though  these  experiments  had  produced  no  safe,  efficacious,  and  unobjection- 
able means  of  informing  operations  without  pain,  they  afforded  daily  stimulus 
to  those  experimenting  in  that  direction. 

Your  petitioner,  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  College,  obtained  his  medical  degree  at  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Maryland.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  one  of  the  professors  who  delivered 
surgical  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  at  this  period,  says : 
“The  discovery  of  a mode  of  preventing  pain  was  annually  alluded  to ’in  his 
lectures.  Trials  were  made  with  all  the  plans  calculated  to  accomplish  that 
end,  opiates  and  stimulants  were  given  freely,  and  experiments  made  with 
animal  magnetisufand  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas.  Dr.  Morton  personally  as- 
sisted in  demonstrating  the  utility  of  some  of  these  agents  before  the  Medical 
class  ot  which  he  was  then  a member. 

While  searching  for  something  to  supply  the  want  in  question,  a young  lady 
a Miss  1 arrot,  of  Gloucester,  came  under  his  care,  who  suffered  such  intense 
pain  in  the  tooth  that  endurance  seemed  impossible.  Among  a lot  of  books 
which  Dr.  Morton  purchased  on  the  3d  of  May,  1845,  was  the  following,  which 
contained  in  a condensed  form  what  was  known  by  tho  profession  as  to  its  use 
m medicine,  Pereira  s Materia  Medica,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “the  vapor  of 
ether  is  inhaled  m spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  hooping 
cough,  and  to  relieve  the  effects  caused  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 

“ When  the  vapor  of  ether,  sufficiently  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  is  inhaled , 
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it  causes  irritation  about  the  epiglottis,  a sensation  of  fullness  in  the  head,  and 
a succession  of  effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
and  persons  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  one  are  also  powerfully 
affected  by  the  other.  If  the  air  be  too  strongly  impregnated  with  ether,  stupe- 
faction ensues.  In  one  case  this  state  continued,  with  occasional  periods  of  in- 
termission, for  more  than  thirty  hours ; for  many  days  the  pulse  was  so  much 
lowered  that  considerable  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
In  another  case,  an  apoplectic  condition,  which  continued  for  Borne  hours,  was 
produced.” 

Another,  boob,  Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary,  under  the  head  of  Ether,  says : 
“Applied  externally,  it  is  of  service  in  headache , toothache , and  other  painful 
affections.  * * * f If  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating  by  covering  the  place 
to  which  it  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand,  it  proves  a powerful  stimulent  and 
rubefacient,  and  excites  a sensation  of  burning  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  solutions 
of  camphor  in  alcohol  or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  used  for  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.”  Dr.  Morton  applied  this  prescription  to 
the  diseased  tooth  of  his  patient  freely  and  often,  keeping  it  sealed  up  in  the 
hollow  tooth.  On  introducing  the  instrument  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  in  search  of 
the  sensitive  portion  of  the  bone,  he  found  the  patient  experienced  no  pain  what- 
ever, but  to  his  surprise  the  surrounding  parts  were  benumbed.  The  thought 
flashed  across  him,  if  one  part  can  thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
why  not  the  whole  system  ? He  was  in  a situation  well  calculated  to  work  out 
this  problem.  At  this  period  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College.  It  was  formerly  the  annual  custom,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  when  the  lecture  on  ether  and  gases  was  delivered  by  professors  in 
many  of  the  colleges,  to  put  a little  ether  into  a bladder  and  offer  the  students 
their  choice  to  inhale  ether  or  nitrous  oxide.  This  offer  was  accompanied  with 
a statement  that  the  nitrous  oxide,  when  carried  to  the  same  extent,  was  Bafe, 
and  the  other  dangerous.  During  Dr.  Morton’s  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  Medical  College,  nitrous  oxide  and  ether  were  both  lectured  upon,  and  the 
effect  of  nitrous  oxide  exhibited  before  the  class,  he  taking  part  in  the  exhibi- 
tions. Instances  are  on  record  of  students  falling  flat  upon  the  floor  during  in- 
sensibility, produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  at  these  exhibitions.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
to  whose  testimony  we  shall  presently  refer,  communicated  to  Dr.  Morton  an 
account  of  his  administering  ether  to  a person,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ex- 
hilaration, who  became  exceedingly  wild,  and  in  his  struggles  severely  injured 
liis  bead,  and  vet  who,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  wild  state,  knew  nothing  of 
his  injury  until  his  attention  was  called  to  ft.  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  observation  Dr.  Morton  had  made  of  the  effects  of  ether  sealed  up  in 
his  patient’s  tooth,  was  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  They  presented  creden- 
tials which  had  a right  to  be  examined.  Ether  had  a right  to  be  tried,  candidly 
and  fairly  tested,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  its  previous  bad  character  for- 
feited all  claim  to  further  consideration.  What,  then,  was  its  previous  charac- 
ter? ' What  is  the  a priori  evidence  respecting  the  danger  of  ether  on  the  one 
hand,  or  its  narcotic  power  on  the  the  other  ? And  first,  the  danger  rests  mainly 
upon  the  evidence  of  a few  cases ; the  gentleman  in  Brande’s  Journal,  the  drug- 
gist’s maid  servant,  and  the  young  man  of  the  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  experiments  of  Orfila  upon  dogs,  and 
Brodie  upon  Guinea  pigs. 

He  therefore  engaged  earnestly  and  diligently  in  the  study  of  its  properties, 
more  especially  the  effect  produced  by  its  inhalation.  The  current  knowledge 
on  the  subject  was  not  in  all  things  encouraging.  It  had,  doubtless,  many  times 
had  the  effect  of  producing  total  insensibility,  from  which  the  subjects  recovered 
without  injury,  but  in  some  cases  it  had  caused  death  ; caution  was  therefore 
necessary  in  its  use,  and  success  uncertain.  The  student  in  pursuit  of  scientific 
discovery  leaves  but  few  traces  until  he  reaches  the  point  where  success  is  no 
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longer  doubtful ; the  fear  of  ridicule  in  case  of  failure,  and  the  fear  of  rivals  in 
case  of  success,  are  sufficient  to  make  him  cautious  even  to  timidity.  One  saga- 
cious observer,  however,  discovered  Dr.  Morton’s  purpose  before  he  disclosed  it 
to  his  more  intimate  friends.  This  witness  is  the  son  of  the  present  Judge  Met- 
calf, of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  highest  character,  and  of 
responsible  scientific  attainments  ; he  supplied  all  the  chemicals  for  the  city  in- 
stitutions of  Boston  and  Chelsea.  On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1846,  Mr.  Metcalf 
sailed  for  Europe,  in  the  ship  Joshua  Bates,  on  a tour,  from  which  he  returned 
in  the  fall  of  1847.  The  story  is  best  told  by  himself. 

9th.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  on 
the  su'bject  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  ether  ? If  yea,  when  was  it?  State 
particularly  all  your  means  of  knowledge  as  to  the  date,  and  especially  as  to 
its  being  before  or  after  you  heard  of  the  ether  discovery,  and  before  or  after 
your  visit  to  Europe. 

Answer.  I did  have  a conversation  with  him  on  that  subject.  It  was  previous 
to  my  departure  for  Europe;  it  was  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1846.  I 
know  it  was  previous  to  my  departure  for  Europe,  because,  when  I saw  this  ac- 
count in  the  French  journal,  I fixed  it  in  my  own  mind  that  Dr.  Morton  was 
the  man,  remembering  this  conversation  ; and  I think  I mentioned  it  to  per- 
sons who  were  with  me. 

********** 

11th.  Where  was  this  conversation  with  Dr.  Morton  ? State  the  circum- 
stances fully,  aud  all  that  was  said  or  done  on  either  side. 

Answer.  It  was  in  my  store  in  Tremont  street,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Burnett. 
Dr.  Morton  came  in,  and  had  a vial  filled  with  sulphuric  ether.  While  he  had 
it  in  his  hands,  he  came  to  me  and  asked  various  questions  with  regard  to  its 
qualities  and  medicinal  effects.  He  asked  with  regard  to  its  effects  when  in- 
haled. I spoke  of  it  as  producing  the  same  effects  as  nitrous  oxide  gas  when 
inhaled  ; and  I related  to  him  some  experiments  of  mine  in  taking  aud  giving 
it  for  purposes  of  exhilaration.  I stated  to  him  also  what  was  the  then 
general  belief,  that  if  inhaled  in  excessive  quantities  its  effects  would  be  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal. 

12th.  State  all  you  skw  or  did  with  reference  to  this  vial.  Describe  it.  How 
large  was  it?  What  did  you  do  to  it?  How  do  you  know  it  was  sulpheric 
ether  ? Why  may  it  not  have  been  chloric  ether,  or  nitrous  oxide  ? 

Answer.  l5r.  Morton  brought  it  in  the  vial  which  he  had  filled.  The  vial 
had  on  an  old  aud  dirty  label,  on  which  was  printed  sulphuric  ether.  The  label 
was  not  put  on  at  the  time.  I recollect  perfectly  well  having  the  vial  in  my 
hands,  and  uncorking  it  and  smelling  it.  It  was  a two  or  four-ounce  vial,  as 
large  as  that.  I know  it  was  sulphuric  ether,  and  not  chloric  ether  or  nitrous 
oxide. 

********** 

20th.  State  anything  which  Dr.  Morton  said,  or  asked,  tending  to  show  his 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  sulpheric  ether,  and  the  extent  thereof. 

Answer.  I can’t  remember  any  particular  thing,  but  he  knew  something  about 
it,  as  was  manifest  from  his  questions.  The  questions  he  asked  showed  some 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  When  he  went  away  he  knew  as  much  about  it  as  . 
I did,  for  I gave  him  all  the  information  which  I had. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

3d.  Did  any  fact  by  you  communicated  to  Dr.  Morton,  or  any  statement 
made,  relate  to  the  prevention  of  pain  by  sulphuric  ether  in  surgical  operations 
of  any  kind  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  from  me  of  that  kind.  I mentioned  to  him  an  account  of 
a person  who  had  injured  hipiself  while  under  the  Influence  of  ether,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  had  been  hurt, 

* * *'  * * * * * * * 
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6th.  What  was  the  account  referred  to  by  you  of  a man  who  did  not  know 
of  his  being  hurt? 

Answer.  In  giving  a general  account  of  my  administering  ether,  I spoke  of  a 
person  to  whom  I had  given  it,  who  was  exceedingly  wild,  and  who  injured  his 
head  while  under  the  influence  of  it,  and  did  not  know,  when  he  got  over  the 
influence  of  the  ether,  that  he  had  hurt  himself  until  it  was  called  to  his  atten- 
tion. This  was  not  a new  fact,  but  was  well  known  at  the  time^ 

7th.  You  have  spoken  of  storieB  and  anecdotes  which  you  tolcito  Dr.  Morton. 
Were  anv  of  those  matters  from  your  own  experience?  If  aye,  what? 

Answer.  They  were  all  within  ray  own  experience,  so  faf  as  I now  recollect. 
One  of  the  incidents  is  the  one  I have  just  related.  Another  was  the  cftse  of  a 
man  with  whom  I sat  up  all  night  while  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  a 
good  many  ludicruous  things  occurred,  which  I related  to  the  Doctor. 

8th.  Whether  or  not  you  told  Dr.  Morton  of  the  effect  which  the  ether  had 
on  those  persons  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  you  ? And  if  so,  what  did  you 
state  was  the  effect  of  the  ether  ? 

Answer.  The  two  preceeding  answers  will  answer  this.  I stated  that  its 
general  effect  was  exhilaration,  and  incidentally  I mentioned  this  case  of  insen- 
sibility. 

********** 

Answer.  There  are  many  kinds  of  ether,  or  several  kinds  and  qualities,  vary- 
ing in  name.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  the  ether  in  his  hands  not  serving 
his  purpose.  The  information  was  all  on  my  side,  though  he  showed  by  his 
questions  that  he  knew  something  of  its  nature. 

10th.  Whether  or  not  the  questions  referred  to  by  you  in  your  answer  to  the 
20th  interrogatory,  were  or  were  not  such  as  any  one  familiar  with  Dr.  Wells 
and  his  experiments,  and  interested  in  the  same,  would  or  might  have  asked 
for? 

Answer.  At  the  time  those  questions  were  asked  I did  not  know  that  there 
was  anything  then  in  them  more  than  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  might 
have  asked,  but  subsequent  events,  connected  with  my  recollection  of  his  man- 
ner, have  given  me  the  impression  that  he  was  then  seeking  for  this  object 
which  has  been  attained — the  anajsthetic  effect. 

If  we  consider  the  then  pursuit  of  Dr.  Morton,  his  earnest  desire  for  informa- 
tion, and  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  secret,  his  shyness  with  others,  and  his 
comparative  freedom  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Metcalf,  will  be  fully  explained. 
Mr.  Metcalf  was  a chemist  possessed  of  all  the’ current  scientific  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  and  he  was  just  setting  out  on  a voyagfe  to  Europe,  so  that  Dr. 
Morton  could  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge  and  his  suggestions  with  safety  to 
his  secret. 

Joseph  M.  Wiglitman,  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a gentleman  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  experimental  lectures  on  science,  since  1837, 
and  on  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  states  in  hiB  deposition 
as  follows : * 

9th.  When  Dr.  Morton  asked  you  if  the  India-rubber  bags  would  hold  ether, 
did  he  mention  what  kind  of  ether  he  was  inquiring  about?  What  was  it? 
Are  you  sure  ? and  why  ? 

Answer.  I asked  him,  when  he  asked  me  the  question,  “ if  it'  was  sulpheric 
ether.”  He  said  it  was.  I am  sure,  because  of  the  subsequent  conversation 
with  him  of  the  effect  of  . the  ether  in  softening  the  bags.  I knew  of  no  other 
kind  of  ether  which  would  have  that  effect.  When  he  asked  me  about  the 
effect  of  ether  upon  the  bags,  my  first  question  to  him  was,  “I  suppose  you 
mean  sulphuric  ether,”  and  he  replied  “that  he  meant  the  common  ether.”  I 
think  these  were  his  wordl. 

Answer.  The  conversation  in  relation  to  the  subject  was  more  extended  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  mesmerism  and  ether  at  that  time,  than  I have  indi- 
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cated  in  my  previous  answers — not  only  the  subject  of  mesmerism  and  that  of 
exhilarating  gas,  but  also  the  effects  of  inhalation  of  ether  was  spoken  of.  I 
now  recollect  of  speaking  to  Dr.  Morton  about  the  effects  of  breathing  ether 
from  a handkerchief,  as  referred  to  in  my  answer  to  twenty-first  interrogatory, 
at  the  time  of  the  conversation  with  him  about  the  India-rubber  bags;  I think 
it  was  also  at  this  intervieiw  that  the  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind  that 
Dr.  Morton  was  seeking  for  some  method  to  draw  teeth  without  pain. 

Ere  this,  his  intimate  friends  and  the  young  men  in  his  office  knew  he  was 
engaged  in  devising  or  perfecting  some  important  improvement  in  dentistry. 

> Boston,  March  25,  1847. 

I,  Francis  Whitman,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, student  at  dentistry,  on  oath  depose  and  say : 

That  I have  often  heard  Dr.  Morton  speak  about  discovering  some  means  of 
extracting  teeth  without  pain.  This  discovery  appeared  to  be  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  and  investigations  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  i.  e , 1846. 
One  day,  I think  it  was  previous  to  July,  1846,  Dr.  M.,  in  speaking  of  the  im- 
provements he  had  made  in  his  profession,  and  of  some  one  improvement  in 
particular,  said  if  he  could  only  extract  teeth  without  pain,  he  “would  make  a 
stir.”  I replied  that  I hardly  thought  it  could  be  done.  He  said  he  believed  it 
i could,  and  that  he  would  find  out  something  yet  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  In 
a conversation  with  Dr.  M.,  some  time  in  July,  he  spoke  of  having  his  patients 
come  in  at  one  door,  having  all  their  teeth  extracted  without  pain  and  without 
knowing  it,  and  then  going  into  the  next  room  and  having  a full  set  put  in. 

I recollect  Dr.  Morton  came  into  the  office  one  day  in  great  glee,  and  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  “ found  it,”  and  that  he  could  extract  teeth  without  pain  1 
I don’t  recollect  what  followed  ; but  soon  after  he  wanted  one  of  us  in  the 
office  to  try  it,  and  he  then  sent  William  and  Thomas  out  to  hire  a man  to  come 
iiu  and  have  an  experiment  tried  upon  him. 

I told  Dr.  Morton  I knew  what  it  was  that  William  had  bought,  and  said  it 
was  chloric  ether.  Dr.  M.  then  said  he  wished  to  know  if  ether  would  dissolve 
India-rubber,  and  sent  William  P.  Leavitt  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Gay  if  it  would. 

About  this  time  Dr.  M.  asked  me  to  get  the  books  on  chemistry  and  find 
what  they  said  about  ether.  I did  so,  and  read  it  over  to  him,  and  I think  he 
went  to  Burnett’s  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  something  there. 

Extracts  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  P.  Levitt , of  Boston. 

Answer.  I commenced  studying  dentistry  with  Dr.  Morton  in  March  1846 
I believe,  and  was  there  nearly  three  years. 

8th.  What  did  you  first  know  Dr.  Morton  to  say  or  do  about  ether?  State 
: all  you  recollect,  in  its  order,  with  all  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  The  first  which  I heard  of  ether  was  immediately  after  my  return 
: from  the  country.  It  was  the  first  of  July,  1846.  The  first  I heard,  I believe 
was  when  I was  sent  after  some  to  Brewer,  Stevens  & Cushing.  I heard  Dr! 
Morton  ask  Dr.  Hayden  where  he  could  procure  some  pure  ether;  this  was  in 
the  back  office.  Hayden  told  him  that  he  could  get  it,  probably,  at  Brewer 

■ Stevens  & Cushing’s,  on  Washington  street.  He  then  spoke  to  me,  and  asked’ 
me  to  go  down,  take  a demijohn  and  get  it  filled,  and  be  careful  and  not  let 

1 them  know  who  it  was  for.  I went  down  and  bought  the  ether,  and,  to  make 
auro,  I told  him  to  make  the  bill  out  for  the  ether  in  the  name  of  some  man  in 

■ the  country.  I forget  what  name  I gave  him.  He  did  do  it,  and  gave  it  to 

■ me,  and  I returned  to  Dr.  Morton  ; I gave  the  ether  to  him.  Soon  after  that 
1 he  sent  rue  to  Dr.  Gay’s  to  ask  him  if  ether  would  dissolve  India-rubber  • I 

went,  and  did  not  find  the  place,  and  returned. 

10th.  What  was  the  next  you  saw  or  knew  Dr.  Morton  to  do  about  ether? 
Answer.  The  next  I heard  of  it  he  sent  me  and  Thomas  R.  Spear  to  find  a 
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man  to  have  a tooth  extracted  under  the  influence  of  the  ether.  He  told  me 
he  would  give  me  five  dollars  if  I would  find  a man  to  take  the  ether  and  have 
a tooth  extracted.  I went  out  with  Thomas  R.  Spear  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
did  not  find  one;  I went  down  on  the  wharves,  City  wharf,  and  Faneuil  Hall 
market.  He  wanted  a big  Irishman,  he  said,  a full,  robust  man,  to  whom  he 
could  give  a good  quantity.  I returned,  and  reported  so  to  Dr.  Morton.  Be- 
fore this  he  had  tried  to  induce  mo  to  inhale  the  ether.  He  asked  me  to  take 
it,  and  said  it  was  perfectly  harmless ; that  he  had  taken  it  himself.  I declined 
doing  it.  He  tried  to  hire  Spear  to  take  it  in  my  presence.  Dr.  Morton  offered 
him  some  money;  it  was  five  or  eight  dollars.  Spear  said  he  would  take  it  at 
the  time,  I believe,  but  afterwards  concluded  not  to. 

44th.  I wish  you  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  yours  and  Spear’s  in  taking 
ether  on  this  evening  you  have  spoken  of. 

Answer.  I had  charge  of  the  front  room,  and  Spear,  I think,  had  charge  of 
the  back  room.  I most  generally  took  care  of  my  room  in  the  evening  after 
folks  had  gone  out  and  Spear  was  present.  He  got  hold  of  the  demijohn  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  said,  “I’ll  take  some  ether,  will  you?”  He  took  out 
His  handkerchief  sat  down  in  the  chair,  took  down  the  demijohn,  and  turned 
some  on.  He  sat  back  in  the  chair,  and  held  the  handerchief  up  to  his  face, 
and  began  to  inhale  it.  He  appeared  to  fall  nearly  asleep;  he  would  quite,  I 
think,  if  he  kept  still,  if  it  had  not  excited  him  so.  I think  I told  him  if  he> 
would  inhale  it  through  his  mouth  it  would  affect  him  much  quicker  and  much 
pleasanter ; that  it  would  not  excite  him  so  much  as  it  would  to  draw  it  through 
his  nostrils.  I sat  down  in  the  chair,  and  took  the  cup  which  I mentioned  with 
the  sponge  in  it.  I told  Spear  that  I would  take  it  if  he  would  leave  the  room, 
as  I was  afraid  he  would  cut  up  some  capers  (he  was  so  lively)  if  I got  asleep. 
I shut  myself  into  the  room,  sat  back  in  the  chair,  and  began  to  inhale  it. 

45th.  Did  Spear,  when  he  inhaled  the  ether  on  an  evening,  when,  as  you  say, 
you  and  he  inhaled  it,  move  from  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated? 

Answer.  He  did  not  move  while  he  was  inhaling  it,  not  until  he  dropped  the 
handkerchief;  then  he  jumped  up,  and  was  very  much  excited;  he  jumped 
round  considerably ; I did  not  hold  him.  It  was  a minute  after  he  put  the 
handkerchief  to  his  nose  before  these  effects  showed  themselves. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  three  months  before  the  discovery  was  made 
public,  it  appears,  by  the  statement  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  attorney  at  law, 
and  by  a charge  in  his  books,  that  an  article  of  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
Doctor  Morton  and  G.  G.  Hayden,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
the  business  of  Doctor  Morton  for  a time ; Doctor  Morton  giving  to  Mr.  Dana 
as  a reason  of  his  entering  into  the  arrangement,  that  he  wished  to  give  his 
attention  to  another  matter  of  great  importance,  which,  if  successful,  would 
revolutionize  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

This  conversation  was  shortly  after  detailed  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  to  Doc- 
tor Francis  Daua,  jr.,  whose  corroborative  evidence  puts  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  beyond  question,  and  the  date  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  instrument 
and  the  entry  above  referred  to. 

Grenville  G.  Hayden  testifies  “ that,  about  the  last  of  June,  1846,  Doctor 
William  T.  G.  Morton  called  upon  me  at  my  office,  No.  23  Tremont  Row,  and 
stated  to  me  that  he  wished  to  make  some  arrangements  with  me  that  would 
relieve  him  from  all  care  as  to  the  superintendence  of  those  employed  by  him 
in  making  teeth,  aud  all  other  matters  in  his  office.  He  stated,  as  a reason  for 
urging  me  to  superintend  his  affairs  in  his  office,  that  he  had  an  idea  in  his 
head,  connected  with  dentistry,  which  he  thought  ‘would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
things  ever  known,’  and  that  he  wished  to  perfect  it,  and  give  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  its  development.  Being  extremely  urgent  in  the  matter,  I made  an 
engagement  with  him  the  same  day,  according  to  his  request.  I then  asked 
him  what  his  ‘secret’  was.  ‘Oh,’  said  he,  ‘you  will  know  in  a short  time.’  I 
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still  insisted  upon  knowing  it,  and  he  finally  told  me  the  same  night,  to  wit,  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  June,  1846,  aforesaid,  that  * it  was  something  he  had  dis- 
covered which  would  enable  him  to  extract  teeth  without  pain.’  I then  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  what  Doctor  Wells,  his  former  partner,  had  used,  and  he  re- 
plied, ‘No  1 nothing  like  it;  ’ and,  furthermore,  ‘ that  it  was  something  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  had  ever  used.’  He  then  told  me  he  had  already  tried  it 
upon  a dog,  and  described  its  effects  upon  him,  which  (from  his  discretion)  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  effects  of  ether  upon  persons  who  have  subjected 
themselves  to  its  influence,  under  my  observation.  All  this  happened  in  June, 
1846.  He  then  requested  me  not  to  mentionyvbat  he  had  communicated  to  me. 

“ About  a month  after  this,  or  the  first  of ; , ugust,  1846,  Doctor  Morton  asked 
me  where  he  could  get  some  pure  ether,  &,rd  asked  me  to  go  to  Joseph  Bur- 
nett’s apothecary  shop,  and  purchase  a four-amcce  vial  full  of  ether,  which  he 
said  he  wished  to  carry  home  with  him,  he  being  about  |p  leave  town  for  Need- 
ham, where  he  then  resided.  And  about  the  same  time  he  explained  to  me 
the  nature  and  effects  of  ether,  and  told  me  that  if  he  could  get  any  patient  to 
inhale  a certain  quantity  of  ether  gas,  it  would  cause  insensibility  to  the  pain 
of  extracting  teeth,  and  he  tried  to  induce  me  to  take  it.  Doctor  Morton  said 
he  had  breathed  it  himself,  and  it  would  do  no  harm ; and  he  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  induce  three  young  men  in  the  office  to  take  the  gas.  This  was  in 
August,  1846.  He  was  continually  talking  about  his  discovery  to  me.  From 
the  time  I engaged  with  Doctor  Morton,  as  aforesaid,  he  frequently  stated  to 
me  that  he  had  nearly  perfected  every  department  in  dentistry,  save  extracting 
teeth  without  pain,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  accomplish  that  also.  But 
towards  the  last  of  September  following,  he  intimated  to  me  that,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, his  discovery  did  not  work  exactly  right,  and,  in  my  presence,  was 
consulting  his  books  to  ascertain  something  further  about  ether.” 

Doctor  A.  A.  Gould,  a member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Imperial  Min- 
eralogical  Society  of  St.  Petevsburgh,  in  his  deposition  testifies  as  follows : 

Cross-interrogatories  by  A . Jackson , esq.,  counsel  for  Doctor  Charles  T. 

Jackson. 

“ 11th.  Will  you  please  state  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  you  first 
had  any  knowledge  of  Doctor  Morton  ? 

“Answer.  I had  heard  Doctor  Jackson  speak  of  him  as  a student;  but  my  first 
personal  knowledge  of  him  was  in  August  or  September,  1846,  when  he  called 
to  request  permission  from  me  to  place  my  name,  as  a reference,  on  his  card. 

“ 14th.  Will  you  please  state  what  he  said  about  destroying  pain  ? 

“ Answer.  As  near  as  I can  recollect,  he  said,  “ and  I will  have  some  way 
yet  by  which  I will  perform  my  operations  without  pain.”  I smiled,  and  told 
him  if  he  could  effect  that,  he  would  do  more  than  human  wisdom  had  yet 
done,  or  than  I expected  it  would  ever  do.” 

. From  tFi?  testimony,  corroborative  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Morton,  it  does, 
m the  opinion  of  your  committee,  sufficiently  appear  that  he  was,  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  30th  June,  1846,  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  some  anses- 
thetic  agent  whioh  would  enable  him  to  extract  teeth  without  pain,  and  tha  he 
had  faith  and  confidence  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  discovery, 
lie  says  in  Ins  narrative  that  the  anaes'thetic  agent  which  he  then  had  in  view 
was  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  proof  adduced  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, equally  conclusive  in  support  of  that  fact. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Hayden  the  material 
used,  and  the  course  of  his  experiments  had  exhausted  hie  supply  of  ether.  He 
requested  Dr.  Hayden,  during  the  early  part  of  August,  to  procure  him  a fresh 
Rep.  Com.  89 2 
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quantity  from  the  store  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burnett,  and  proposed  that  he  should 
inhale  it,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  already  used  it  several  times  ; 
but  the  proposed  inhalation  Dr.  Hayden  respectfully  declined.  i 

This  last  supply  procured  was  taken  to  the  country.  As,  one  day,  he  was 
giving  it  to  his  former  patient,  (the  spaniel,)  the  animal,  intoxicated,  sprang 
against  the  jar,  breaking  the  glass,  and  spilling  all  its  contents  but  a small 
quantity.  Morton,  soaking  his  handkerchief  in  the  portion  which  remained, 
applied  it  to  his  own  mouth  and  qjostrils,  and  by  deep  inspirations  inhaled  the 
vapor.  Soon  a feeling  of  lassitude  came  over  him,  followed  by  a complete  but 
very  momentary  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  he  states  : “I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  at  that  time  a tooth  could  hart)  been  drawn  with  no  feeling  of  pain  or  con- 
sciousness.” This  was  the  first  re  & verification  of  the  theory  on  man — but  od 
himself.  Now  it  remained  to  corroborate  it  upon  others. 

This  promised  fair,  l^pt  be  wasmot  yet  satisfied.  Before  attempting  its  use 
in  public,  he  tried  another  and  more  decisive  experiment  on  himself,  which  he 
thus  describes  in  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Paris, 
and  which  was  presentad  hy  M.  Arttgo  : 

“Taking  the  tube  and  flask,  I shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  seated  myself  in 
the  operating  chair,  and  commenced  inhaling.  I found  the  ether  so  strong  that 
it  partially  suffocated  me,  but  produced  no  decided  dffect.  I then  saturated 
my  haudkerchief  and  inhaled  it  from  that.  I looked  at  my  watch,  and  soon 
lost  consciousness.  As  I recovered  I felt  a numbness  in  my  limbs,  with  a sen- 
sation like  nightmare,  and  would  have  given  the  world  for  some  one  to  come 
and  arouse  me.  I thought  for  a moment  I should  die  in  that  state,  and  the 
world  would  only  pity  or  ridicule  my  folly.  At  length  I felt  a slight  tingling 
of  the  blood  in  the  end  of  my  third  finger,  and  made  an  effort  to  touch  it  with 
my  thumb,  but  without  success.  At  a second  effort  I touched  it,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sensation.  I gradually  raised  my  arm  and  pinched  my  thigh, 
but  I could  see  that  sensation  was  imperfect.  I attempted  to  rise  from  my  chair, 
but  fell  back.  Gradually  I regained  power  over  my  limbs  and  full  conscious- 
ness. I immediately  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  I had  been  insensible 
between  Beven  and  eight  minutes. 

. “Delighted  with  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I immediately  announced 
the  result  to  the  persons  employed  iu  my  establishment,  aud  waited  impatiently 
for  some  one  upon  whom  I could  make  a fuller  trial.  Toward  evening  a man, 
residing  in  Boston,  came  in,  suffering  great  pain,  and  wishing  to  have  a tooth 
extracted.  He  was  afraid  of  the  operation,  and  asked  if  he  could  be  mesmer- 
ized. I told  him  I had  something  better,  and 'saturating  my  handkerchief,  gave 
it  to  him  to  inhale.  He  became  unconscious  almost  immediately.  It  was  dark, 
and  Dr.  Hayden  held  the  lamp,  while  I extracted  a firmly-rooted  biscuspid  tooth. 
There  was  uot  much  alteration  in  the  pulse,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  mnscles. 
He  recovered  in  a minute,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  to  him.  He 
remained  for  some  time  talking  about  the  experiment.  This  was  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1846.  This  I consider  to  be  the  first  demonstration  of  this  new 
fact  in  science.  ’ 

The  former  report  thus  alludes  to  that  experiment: 

The  special  circumstances  attendant  on  this  first  actual  experiment  were  roost 
fortunate  for  Dr.  Morton,  for  the  cause  of  surgical  science,  and  for  the  human 
race.  The  patient,  owing  to  his  intense  suffering,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
anything,  real  or  imaginary,  to  relieve  the  pain  which  he  felt  and  to  mitigate 
that  which  he  feared.  He  therefore  inhaled  the  vapor  freely,  and,  delighted  with 
the  soothing  lenitive,  he  continued  to  inhale  it  eagerly  until,  anmsthesia  being 
complete,  he  had  forgotten  bis  past  sufferings  and  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
present  pain.  He  was  a man  of  vigorous  constitution;  he  immediately  rallied, 
unconscious  of  the  operation  which  had  been  performed  and  wholly  relieved 
from  the  pain  which  bo  lately  afflicted  him.  If,  in  his  stead,  the  boy  who  sick- 
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oned  with  the  inhalation,  and  whose  parents,  believing  him  poisoned,  threatened 
a prosecution,  had  been  the  first  subject,  the  experiments  would  probably  have 
gone  no  further;  Doctor  Morton  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  censure 
and  ridicule,  and  we  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  contestants  would  have 
come  in  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  disgrace  of  the  failure.  Considering  the  re- 
sult, it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that  Doctor  Morton  was  elate  with  his  success. 
He  immediately  announced  it  to  those  about  him,  though  he  concealed  from 
them  all,  except  Hayden,  the  agent  with  which  ana;stbesia  had  been  effected. 
He  immediately  obtained  the  certificate  of  Eben  Frost,  the  subject  of  his  experi- 
ment, and  consulted  with  Doctor  Hayden  about  testing  his  pain-subduing  vapor 
in  hospital  practice. 

Doctor  Henry  I.  Bigelow,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  a member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Anatomical  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  corresponding  member  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris,  in  his 
work  on  ether  and  chloroform,  thus  alludes  to  the  condition  of  the  discovery 
at  this  period  : 

“ Towards  nine  o’clock  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  were  aroused  by  the 
arrival  of  a patient.  Yet  he,  recognizing  in  the  dental  art  only  the  substitution 
of  one  pain  for  another,  despairingly  inquired  if  mesmerism  was  not  available 
in  such  ordeals.  Here,  then,  was  the  long-wished-for  opportunity,  and  com- 
plete unconsciousness  crowned  the  experiment  with  success.  It  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  world  will  not  remember  who  this  individual  was,  and  yet  it  is 
true  that  the  whole  discovery  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  exhibited  its  first 
authentic  effort  when  it  aunulled  the  pain  accompanying  the  lesion  of  the  little 
nerve  that  animated  his  defective  molar. 

. “ ls  worth  wfli|e  here  to  ask,  what  was  the  position  of  the  discovery  at  this 
time?  A tooth  had  been  painlessly  drawn,  and,  at  a previous  time,  an  irritation 
of  the  pulmonary  air-tubes  had  been  alleviated,  with  alleged  insensibility,  by 
the  inhalation  of  a subtile  vapor.  Here  were  two  facts,  insufficient  for ’the 
most  hasty  generalization,  circumscribed  in  their  bearing  and  showing,  not  that 
every  person  could  be  a affected  in  a similar  manner,  bearing  not  upon  vitality  at 
large,  but  upon  two  specimens  of  it,  as  modified  in  these  two  individuals*  afd 
proving,  at  the  most,  that  animal  vitality  could  be  thus  affected  in  two  instances  * 
and  not  that  it  could  be  so  in  all  instances.  Besides  this,  the  wholly  different 
question  of  danger  was  not  yet  touched  by  evidence.  If  these  two  cases  showed 
that  insensibility  could  be  thus  affected  without  danger,  two  or  three  previous 
cases  showed,  with  equal  clearness,  that  insensibility  produced  death.  Knowl- 
edge, at  this  point,  rested  upon  a few  hypothetical  facts.  I confess  had  I been 
then  asked  what  inference  I considered  safe,  I should  have  replied,  ‘you  have 
succeeded  in  two  instances  only;  and,  in  view  of  the  previous  evidence  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  two  more  instances  either  you  will  fail  to 
produce  insensibility,  or,  having  produced  it,  your  patients  will  die.’  This  seems 
to  me  the  necessary  logical  conclusion  upon  previous  evidence ; and  that  this 
was  the  first  conclusion  of  those  who  had  knowledge  in  such  matters  will 
be  well  remembered  by  man f.  I cite  only  the  opinion  of  a distinguished 
chemist  m a neighboring  city,  who,  after  one  or  two  facts  of  insensibility,  coun- 
selled his  son  not  to  risk  his  health  upon  it.  Also  a letter  from  Sir  Benjamin 
orodie,  one  of  the  distinguished  experimenters  in  physiology  of  twenty  years 
ago  who,  in  full  view  of  all  the  facts  that  were  borne  across  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
? th?  di/Tery>  and  after  reflection,  still  wrote  to  Doctor 
\ 1 hiHd  h?ard  °f  thlS  before*  The  narc°tic  properties  of  inhaled 
^ lo"g  k"own>  and  I have  tried  it  on  Guinea  pigs,  whom  it  first 
t asleep  and  then  killed.  One  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  used  witlis  afety.’ 

firm  . W“8  lndeddtbe  oae  great  question  now  to  be  decided.  Another  ques- 

tion was,  can  insensibility  be  produced  in  all  cases  ? Let  these  questions  be  a*- 
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swered  affirmatively,  and  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  multiplying  experi- 
ments, while  the  value  of  the  discovery  would  be  infinitely  enhanced. 

“ To  settle  these  important  questions,  many  instances  of  insensibility  were 
needed,  which  were  not  long  in  offering  themselves  to  the  tenant  of  a largely 
frequented  dental  establishment.  Each  new  trial  added  evidence  in  geometrical 
proportion,  while  the  absence  of  serious  mishap  encouraged  hope. 

“Here  is  a second  point  in  the  discovery,  and  I consider  a second  proposition 
to  have  been  now  pretty  well  demonstrated.  This  was,  not  that  ether  might 
produce  insensibility  during  the  extraction  of  a tooth,  and  that  the  state  of 
somnolence  might  be  unattended  with  danger,  but  that  it  could  always  produce 
insensibility,  and  that  the  danger  was  comparatively  slight. 

“ Brief  inhalation  may  be  considered  as  fairly  tested,  and  the  discovery  fairly 
demonstrated,  in  this  rapid  and  multiplied  experience. 

“Analogy,  the  degree  of  insensibility,  and  its  superficial  extent,  rendered  it 
quite  probable  that  such  insensibility  would  prove  complete  and  universal. 
An  experimentum  crucis  could  alone  determine  such  a point;  nor  was  it  long 
delayed.” 

This  public  experiment,  and  the  circumstances  attending,  are  proved  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  your  committee.  Dr.  Morton  goes  on  to  say : 
i “Afterwards  I made  several  additional  experiments  in  my  office,  with  various 
success.  I administered  it  to  a boy,  but  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  sick- 
ness, with  vomiting,  and  the  boy  was  taken  home  in  a coach  and  pronounced, 
by  a physician,  to  be  poisoned.  His  friends  were  excited  and  threatened  pro- 
ceedings against  me.  A notice  of  my  successful  experiment  having,  without 
my  knowledge,  got  into  the  papers,  several  persons  called,  wishing  to  have  it 
administered.  I gave  it  to  a lady,  but  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  drowsi- 
ness ; and  when  breathed  through  the  apparatus  it  produced  suffocation.  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  this  mode  and  try  the  globe,  and  procured  one  from 
Mr.  Wightman.  Placing  a saturated  sponge  in  the  larger  end  she  breathed 
through  that.  In  this  way  she  seemed  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  but  con- 
tinued talkiug,  and  refused  to  have  the  tooth  extracted.  I made  her  some 
trifling  offer,  to  which  she  assented,  and  I drew  the  tooth,  without  any  indica- 
ticfti  of  pain  on  her  part,  not  a muscle  moving.  Her  pulse  was  at  90,  her  face 
much  flushed,  and  after  coming  to  she  remained  a long  time  excessively  drowsy. 
From  this  experiment  I became  satisfied  of  what  is  now  well  proved,  that  con- 
sciousness will  sometimes  remain  after  insensibility  to  pain  is  removed. 

“ I afterwards  gave  it  to  a Miss  L.,  a lady  of  about  twenty-five.  The  effect 
upon  her  was  rather  alarming.  She  sprang  up  from  the  chair,  leaped  into  the 
air,  screamed,  and  was  held  down  with  difficulty.  When  she  came  to  she  was 
unconscious  of  what  had  passed,  but  was  willing  to  have  it  administered  again, 
which'  I did  with  perfect  success,  extracting  two  molar  teeth.  After  this  I tried 
Beveral  other  experiments,  some  with  more  and  some  with  less  success,  giving 
my  principal  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  my  modes  of  administering  it.” 

The  public  notice  which  had  been  drawn  to  these  trials  by  the  publication  in 
the  newspapers  induced  many  to  visit  his  office  as  patients,  and  from  motives 
of  curiosity  or  interest;  among  them  Dr.  Henfy  J.  Bigelow,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, from  whose  notes  the  following  cases  were  taken,  and  are  good  examples 
of  the  usual  results  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  of  the  feelings  and 
expressions  of  patients  under  its  influence. 

“ A boy  of  sixteen,  of  medium  stature  and  strength,  was  seated  in  the  chair. 
The  first  few  inhalations  occasioned  a quick  cough,  which  afterwards  subsided ; 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  the  head  fell  back  and  the  arms  dropped,  but, 
owing  to  some  resistance  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth  could  not  be  reached 
before  he  awoke.  He  again  inhaled  for  two  minutes,  and  slept  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  tooth,  an  inferior  molar,  was  extracted.  At  the  moment 
of  extraction  the  features  assumed  an  expression  of  pain,  and  the  hand  was 
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raised.  Upon  coming  to  himself,  he  said  he  had  had  a ‘ first-rate  dream — very 
quiet,’  he  said,  ‘and  had  dreamed  of  Napoleon — had  not  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness of  pain — the  time  had  seemed  long;’  and  he  left  the  chair,  feeling  no  un- 
easiness of  any  kind,  and  evidently  in  a high  state  of  admiration. 

“A  girl  of  sixteen  immediately  occupied  the  chair.  After  coughing  a little 
she  inhaled  during  three  minutes,  and  fell  asleep,  when  a molar  tooth  was 
extracted,  after  which  she  continued  to  slumber  tranquilly  during  three  minutes 
more.  At  the  moment  when  force  was  applied  she  flinched  and  frowned,  rais- 
ing her  hand  to  her  mouth,  but  said  she  had  been  dreaming  a pleasant  dream, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  operation. 

“A  stout  boy  of  twelve,  at  the  first  inspiration,  coughed  considerably,  and 
required  a good  deal  of  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  go  on.  At  the  end  of 
three  minutes  from  the  first  fair  inhalation  the  muscles  were  relaxed  and  the 
pupil  dilated.  During  the  attempt  to  force  open  the  mouth  he  recovered  his 
consciousness,  and  again  inhaled  during  two  minutes;  and  in  the  ensuing  one 
minute  two  teeth  were  extracted,  the  patient  seeming  somewhat  conscious,  but 
upon  actually  awaking  he  deolared  1 it  was  the  best  fun  he  ever  saw,’  avowed 
his  intention  of  coming  there  again,  and  insisted  upon  having  another  tooth 
extracted  upon  the  spot. 

“The  next  patient  was  a healthy-looking,  middle-aged  woman,  who  inhaled 
the  vapor  for  four  minutes.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  minutes  a back  tooth 
was  extracted,  and  the  patient  continued  smiling  in  her  sleep  for  three  minutes 
more.  Pulse  120,  not  affected  at  the  moment  of  the  operation,  but  smaller 
during  sleep.  Upon  coming  to  herself  she  exclaimed  that  ‘it  was  beautiful — 
she  dreamed  of  being  at  home — it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  gone  a month.’  ” 

These  cases,  which  occurred  successively  in  about  an  hour,  at  the  room  of 
Dr.  Morton,  are  fair  examples  of  the  average  results  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapor,  and  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  many 
of  the  patients  subjected  to  the  process. 

The  gentleman  who  had  conducted  these  experiments  determined  upon  sub- 
mitting the  new  phenomena  to  the  test  of  a surgical  operation ; and  there  was  a 
certain  liberality  of  spirit  which  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  discovery 
into  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Many  such  pretended  discoveries  had 
failed.  To  be  a party  to  such  public  failure  was  to  invite  an  imputation  of  lack 
of  judgment;  and  although  this  novelty  presented  peculiar  and  unequivocal 
evidence,  and  possessed  an  intrinsic  worth  which  need  have  regarded  no  oppo- 
sition, yet  a spirit  of  liberality  and  of  discernment  is  to  be  recognized  in  the 
attitude  of  Dr.  Warren,  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  failure,  and  of  the 
danger  that  might  well  seem  possible  to  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the  pre- 
vious experiments.  Ether  has  not  always  met  with  equal  consideration. 

Dr.  Hayden  says  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  September,  after  the  first 
experiment  had  been  made  with  success,  Dr.  Morton  spoke  about  going  to  the 
hospital  and  using  the  ether  there,  and  thus  bring  out  the  new  discovery. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  was  then  senior  surgeon  and  in  charge  of  that  hospital. 
On  the  4th  of  October  Dr.  Morton  called  upon  him  and  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  him.  There  were  other  reasons  why  it  was  most  natural  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton should  go  to  Dr.  Warreg  ; he  was  a member  of  his  class,  and  he  had  on 
former  occasions  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
improvements  he  had  made,  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  the  dentist,  and  lying 
within  the  domain  of  surgery.  J.  Mason  Warren  says  : 

“I  first  saw  Dr.  Morton  in  1846,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Warren,  in  Park  street, 
I think,  between  1 and  2 o’clock.  He  came  there  to  show  me  an  artificial 
palate,  I being  at  that  time  interested  in  operations  for  fissure  of  the  palate. 
Sometime  afterwards  he  came  there  again,  about  the  same  hour,  to  exhibit  to 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren  and  myself  some  artificial  teeth,  which,  he  said,  were  con- 
structed on  a new  plan.  Some  time  after  that,  in  October,  Dr.  Warren  in 
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formed  me  that  Dr.  Morton  had  been  there  and  informed  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  agent  for  preventing  pain,  I think  he  said,  in  dental  or  surgical 
operations,  and  requested  Dr.  Warren  that  he  would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  trying  it  in  a surgical  operation.  Dr.  Warren,  after  some  questions  on  the 
subject,  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  On  Tuesday,  \yhich  I think  was  the 
13th  of  October,  and  after  the  surgical  visit  at  the  hospital,  a patient  was 
brought  up  into  the  operating  room  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  operation  per- 
formed. Dr.  Warren  then,  apparently  remembering  his  promise  to  Dr.  Morton, 
said  : ‘ I now  remember  that  I have  made  a promise  to  Dr.  Morton  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  try  a new  remedy  for  preventing  pain  in  surgical  operations,’ 
and  asked  the  patient  if  he  should  like  to  have  the  operation  done  without  suf- 
fering. He  answered  that  he  should.  The  operation  was  therefore  deferred 
until  Friday,  the  16th  of  October.” 

M.  Velpeau,  who  is  named  at  the  head  of  the  commission  on  ether,  in  speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Morton,  at  the  period  he  applied  to  Dr.  Warren,  says  : 

“ Sure,  then,  of  this  fact,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  proposed  to  them  to  apply  his  means  to  patients 
who  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  cutting  instruments.  They  hesitate 
a moment ; they  afterwards  accept.  Without  being  complete  the  first  experi- 
ment gave  courage  ; at  the  second  attempt  success  left  nothing  to  desire.  The 
facts  multiply  themselves  in  a few  days,  and  the  question  is  answered  almost  as 
soon  as  put.  No  objection  is  longer  possible  ; the  most  incredulous  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  evidence;  they  must  believe  their  eyes  ; the  solution  of  the 
grand  problem  is  at  last  found.” 

Day  after  day  rolled  on  without  hearing  anything  from  Dr.  Warren.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Morton  was  constantly  engaged  in  trying  experiments  at  his 
office,  some  with  more  and  some  with  less  success.  Dr.  Bigelow  gives  an  ac- 
count of  half  a dozen  experiments  witnessed  in  the  course  of  one  hour  at  Dr. 
Morton’s  rooms.  From  the  day  of  the  first  experiment,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Dr.  Morton  hardly  knew  a full  night’s  rest  or  a regular  meal  for  three  months. 

The  enthusiasm,  as  regards  the  new  discovery,  increased  from  day  to  day  ; 
notices  multiplied  in  the  papers,  and  the  news  was  spread — it  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  men  of  science  and  high  social  position,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  inspired  the  poor  waiting  sufferers  at  the  hospitals  and  elsewhere  with 
confidence,  hope,  and  joy.  At  first  they  seemed  somewhat  incredulous,  as  if  it 
were  “ too  good  news  to  be  true.”  Soon  all  became  satisfied  of  there  being 
something  in  it,  on  good  hearsay  evidence,  and  some  had  ocular  demonstration 
of  what  they  sought  to  know. 

At  the  end  of  ten  long  days  from  the  time  Dr.  Morton  called  on  Dr.  Warrea 
he  received  the  following  note  : 

“ Dear  Sir:  I write  at  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  to  invite  you  to  be 
present  ou  Friday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  hospital,  to  administer  to  a 
patient,  who  is  then  to  be  operated  upon,  the  preparation  which  you  have  in- 
vented to  diminish  the  sensibility  to  pain.  . . 

“ Your3,  respectfully, 

“C.  F.  HAYWOOD, 

“ House  Surc/eon  to  the  General  Hospital , October  14,  lb46. 

“ Dr.  Morton,  Tremont  Row” 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  experiment  at  the  hospital  Dr.  Morton  became 
exceedingly  anxious,  and  devoted  himself,  night  and  day,  to  the  perfection  of 
his  apparatus,  and  to  a still  more  complete  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Among  others  whom  he  conferred  with  at  this  time  was  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould, 
who  gave  it  his  earnest  attention,  and  devoted  himself  to  making  sketches  of 
apparatus,  and  in  experimenting  and  suggesting  antidotes  for  its  unfavorable 
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effects',  and  in  still  further  extending  to  Morton  the  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  One  form  of  apparatus,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  him 
as  possessing  advantages  over  the  old  one  used  by  Morton,  had  been  ordered  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  instrument  maker,  who  had  promised  to  have  it  finished 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  at  the  hospital.  But,  as  the  hour  drew  near, 
it  was  found  that  some  last  changes  were  required  to  finish  it,  and  Morton,  be- 
coming nervous  and  impatient,  hurried  him  on  in  his  work,  until  at  last,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  be  too  late,  he  seized  the  instrument  directly  from  his  hands, 
and  started  in  haste  for  the  hospital,  almost  breathless  with  apprehension  and 
the  celerity  of  his  movements. 

lie  had  taken  the  precaution  to  request  Mr.  Frost  to  accompany  him,  to 
conduce  in  some  way  to  bis  relief  in  case  of  failure,  and  act  as  a voucher  as 
regards  his  statements  of  what  he  had  already  accomplished.  At  this  moment 
his  mind  was  in  one  great  whirl  of  doubts  and  conflicting  emotions.  Mixed 
with  the  fear  that  his  new  and  untried  instrument  might  not  work,  and  perhaps 
render  the  issue  abortive,  was  his  own  vague  doubt  of  a successful  exhibition. 

He  had  already  had  sufficient  experience  in  administering  the  vapor  to  know 
that  its  effects  were  widely  different  upon  various  persons,  and  he  could  hardly 
dare  to  hope  that  the  case  would-be  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  man  who  was 
accompanying  him.  Suppose  the  patient  should  be  affected  as  some  had  already 
been  at  his  house,  and  should  scream,  or  leap  into  the  air,  requiring  force  to 
keep  him  in  his  seat,  would  not  the  surgeons  at  once  feel  obliged  to  interfere, 
take  the  patient  from  his  hands,  and  politely  request  him  to  retire  ? Then,  too, 
there  were  cases  on  record  of  patients,  debilitated  by  disease,  dying  before  the 
eyes  of  the  operating  surgeon,  and  the  question  flashed  through  his  mind  : “ If 
this  experiment  should  result  adversely,  shall  I not  be  charged  with  its  fatal 
issue  ?” 

A second  unfavorable  fact  in  the  ease  was  his  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  his 
patient  might  be ; whether  some  hardened  toper,  saturated  with  strong  drink, 
upon  whom  the  preparation  might  produce  no  more  effect  than  his  ordinary 
daily  “nipper,”  or  some  delicate  and  timid  female,  who  would  tremble  and  be 
overcome  at  the  very  thought  of  being  experimented  upon. 

Luckily  for  Morton  was  it  that  he  arrived  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  he 
did,  but  we  will  let  an  eye-witness  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Dr.  Gould,  who  was  present  at  the  first  operation  in  the  hospital,  says:  “D 
Warren  was  about  to  commence  the  operation.  He-  suddenly  rose  and  turned 
to  those  present,  and  said  he  had  forgotten  that  he  bad  promised  to  allow  Dr. 
Morton  to  give  something  which  lie  thought  would  prevent  pain,  and  he  wmuld 
wait.  Previous  to  the  operation,  Dr.  Warren,  having  waited  ten  or  fifteen 
minutefe,  again  turned  to  those  present  and  said  : ‘As  Dr.  Morton  has  not  ar- 
rived, I presume  he  is  otherwise  engaged  apparently  conveying  the  idea  that 
Dr.  Morton  did  not  intend  to  appear.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Warren  brought  out 
a great  laugh.  Dr.  Warren  then  sat  down  to  his  patient.  Just  as  he  raised  his 
knife,  Dr.  Morton  appeared  with  an  inhaler  with  valves,  such  as  I had  proposed. 
He  administered  the  ether.  All  looked  very  incredulous,  especially  as  the  man 
became  at  first  exhilarated.  But  suddenly  the  ansesthetic  effect  took  place. 
This  occasioned  a start  of  surprise  from  all  present.  Dr.  Morton  coolly  informed 
Dr.  Warren  that  his  patient  was  ready.” 

We  give  the  substance  of  Dr.  Gould’s  testimony,  the  order  not  being  exactly 
preserved. 

“ As  Dr.  Warren,  seizing  the  bunch  of  veins  in  his  hand,  made  the  first  in- 
cision through  the  skin,  the  patient  made  no  sound,  nor  moved  one  muscle  of 
his  body.  As  the  operation  progressed  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  this  novel  scene 
in  eager  expectancy  and  amazement.  The  silence  of  the  tomb  reigned  in  the 
large  amphitheatre,  and  the  form  of  each  beholder  was  as  Btill  and  immovable 
as  the  skeletons  and  mummies  which  hung  in  the  cases  behind  them. 
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“At  length  the  operation  was  finished,  and  the  blood  having  been  washed 
from  his  face  the  patient  was  gradually  allowed  to  come  from  his  anassthetic  state. 
When  fully  restored  to  consciousness,  and  able  to  answer  questions,  he  gave  the 
triumphant  and  gratifying  intelligence,  ■ I have  experienced  no  pain,  but  only  a 
sensation  like  that  of  scraping  the  part  with  a blunt  instrument.’  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that,  as  the  operation  had  taken  rather  longer  than  anticipated, 
Dr.  Morton  had  several  times  removed  the  inhaling  instrument  from  his  mouth.” 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  says  : . 

Answer.  I performed  an  operation,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Morton,  at  that  time, 
upon  a patient  who  was  under  the  influence  of  something,  I don’t  know  what. 
I did  not  know  then,  and  don’t  know  now.  Dr.  Morton  called  on  me  some  days 
before  that  time,  said  he  had  an  article  the  use  of  which  would  prevent  pain  in 
surgical  operations,  and  asked  me  to  use  it  the  first  opportunity  I had.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  not  having  any  private  operation,  I employed  it  on  a patient 
at  the  hospital. 

3d.  Was  this,  and  how  far,  a successful  operation  as  regards  the  insensibility 
of  the  patient  ? 

4-nswer.  As  relates  to  pain,  it  was  perfectly  successful.  The  patient  did  not 
complain  of  pain  at  that  time,  nor  even  state  that  he  had  experienced  pain,  but, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  he  was  sufficiently  conscious  to  speak 
and  move  freely. 

4th.  Was  it  Dr.  Morton’s  request  that  you  should  use  it  at  the  hospital,  or 
that  you  would  use  it  in  a surgical  case,  irrespective  of  place? 

Answer.  It  was  of  a general  nature,  and,  as  I understood,  referred  particu- 
larly to  my  private  patient,  but  not  having  any  private  patieut  to  operate  on  at 
that  moment  I applied,  it  to  a patient  in  the  hospital. 

5th.  What  was  the  operation  of  October  16,  1846? 

Answer.  It  was  an  operation  on  a tumor  about  three  inches  long,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  a dangerous  vascular  tumor,  deeply  situated.  It  was  removed 
in  about  five  minutes. 

0th.  Before  you  used  it  did  you  take  means,  by  inquiry  or  otherwise,  to  sat- 
isfy yourself  of  the  safety  and  probable  utility  of  this  substance  which  Dr. 
Morton  proposed  to  administer? 

Answer.  I asked  Dr.  Morton  whether  the  substance  he  proposed  to  me  to  use 
was  certainly  safe  to  the  patieut,  and  whether  he  was  sure  it  would  be  effectual, 
as  I had  been  anxious  to  find  something  of  the  kind  he  proposed,  and  made 
repeated  trial  of  articles  without  any  satisfactory  effect.  He  assured  me  in 
reply  that  the  substance  he  proposed  to  employ:  was  perfectly  safe,  and  thought 
it  would  be  effectual. 

As  this  is  the  central  point  of  the  inquiry,  your  committee  add  a report, 
copied  from  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  : “ This  case  is 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  surgery.  It  was  the  first  surgical  operation  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  ether.  Dr.  Warren  bad  been  applied  to  by  Dr. 
Morton,  a dentist,  with  the  request  that  be  would  try  the  inhalation  of  a fluid, 
which  he  said  he  had  found  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  pain  during  operatious 
on  the  teeth.  Dr.  Warren,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  breathing  of  the 
fluid  would  be  harmless,  agreed  to  employ  it  when  an  opportunity  presented. 
None  occurring  in  private  practice  within  a day  or  two,  he  determined  to  use 
it  on  this  patient. 

“Before  the  operation  began,  some  time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  Dr.  Morton, 
and  ultimately  it  was  thought  he  would  not  appear;  at  length  he  arrived  and 
explained  his  detention,  by  informing  I)r.  Warren  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
preparing  his  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a tube  connected  with  a glass  globe. 
This  apparatus  he  then  proceeded  to  apply,  and  after  four  or  five  minutes  the 
patient  appeared  to  be  asleep,  and  the  operation  was  performed  as  above 
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described.  To  the  surprise  of  Dr.  Warren  and  the  other  gentlemen  present,  the 
patient  did  not  skriek  or  cry  out;  but  during  the  insulations  of  the  veins  he 
began  to  move  his  limbs  and  utter  extraordinary  expressions.  These  move- 
ments seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  pain,  but  after  he  had  recovered  his 
faculties,  he  said  he  had  experienced  none,  but  only  a sensation  like  that  of 
scraping  the  part  with  a blunt  instrument,  and  he  ever  after  continued  to  say 
he  had  not  felt  any  pain.  The  result  of  this  operation  led  to  the  repetition  of 
the  use  of  ether  in  other  cases,  and  in  a few  days  its  success  was  established, 
and  its  use  resorted  to  in  every  considerable  operation  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity.” 

This  was  the  16th  of  October,  1846,  made  ever  memorable  and  glorious  as 
long  as  man  shall  suffer  pain.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  for  1848,  says  : “The  student  who  from  distant  lands,  or  in  distant 
ages,  may  visit  this  spot,  will  view  it  with  increased  interest  as  he  remembers 
that  here  was  first  demonstrated  one  of  the  most  glorious  truths  of  science.” 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  says : 


“The  operation  of  that  day  was  incomplete  in  its  results,  for  reasons  to  be 
hereafter  indicated.  A young  man  offered  signs  of  sensibility  during  and  after 
a dissection  which  was  not  particularly  painful.  Some  powerful  drug  already 
know,  or  even  the  imagination,  might  well  have  been  suspected  of  agency  in 
the  phenomena. 

“On  the  ensuing  day  a woman  offered  herself  with  a tumor  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  the  right  shoulder.  A few  minutes  of  the  most  complete  and 
passive  insensibility  served  for  its  extirpation.  No  imagination  was  here  to  be 
accused.  The  drooping  l(d,  the  head  fallen  on  the  shoulder,  the  stolid  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mouth,  suggested  no  overworking  of  the  intellect,  no  rapt  uncon- 
sciousness, nor  inspired  ecstacy.  The  phenomena  were  real,  familiar  to  daily 
experience ; they  belonged  to  the  profoundest  sleep.  This  operation  of  Dr. 
Hayward  first  showed  conclusively  the  power  of  the  new  agent  in  averting  the 
terrors  of  the  surgical  art.  The  casual  spectator  would  have  remarked  no  ex- 
pression of  wonder  nor  unusual  excitement  in  the  bystanders  at  the  working  of 
this  miracle.  Nothing  to  awe  or  startle  marred  the  tranquility  of  the  operating 
room.  Yet  I think  those  present  will  not  soon  forget  the  conviction  of  those 
few  moments,  associate  at  this  remote  day  with  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  unwonted  fumes  of  aromatics  burned  to  mask  the  emanations 
from  the  yet  mysterious  agent.  After  this,  to  the  surprise  of  Dr.  Morton,  the 
practice  was  discontinued,  and  for  the  ensuing  three  weeks  the  patients  were 
all  operated  upon  as  before,  though  numerous  operations  were  daily  being  per- 
formed at  his  own  house.  ° * 


Being  desirous  of  employing  it  in  a case  of  amputation,  Morton  applied  to 
Dr.  Hayward,  then  on  duty,  for  an  opportunity,  as  be  had  heard  that  there  was 
then  a patient  requiring  that  operation  waiting  in  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Hayward  says  : 

“On  the  first  of  November  I took  charge  of  the  surgical  department  of  the 
hospital  ; and  on  the  following  day,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Warren,  I stated 
that  I did  not  intend  to  allow  the  medical  patients  to  inlialp  this  preparation  of 
Dr.  Morton  (for  we  were  then  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  it)  during  mv 
period  of  service,  unless  all  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  were  told  what  it  was 
and  were  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  using  it.  Dr.  Warren  agreed  with  me  as  to 
the  propriety  of  this  course. 

“On  the  6th  of  November  Dr.  Morton  called  at  my  house  and  asked  mo  if  I 
was  willing  to  have  his  preparation  inhaled  by  a patient  whose  limb  I was  to 
amputate  on  the  following  day.  I told  him  of  the  conversation  I had  had  with 
th®  subject.  Dr.  Morton  at  once  said  he  was  ready  to  let  us 
-now  what  the  article  was,  and  to  give  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  the  right 
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to  use  it  when  they  pleased.  He  added  that  he  would  send  me  a letter  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  this  effect.  I requested  him  to  direct  it  to  Dr.  Warren, 
as  he  was  the  senior  surgeon,  and  told  him  that  I would  submit  it  to  my  col- 
leagues at  a consultation  to  be  held  on  the  following  morning.  He  wrote  the 
letter  accordingly.” 

“The  subject  was  maturely  considered  by  the  surgeons,  who  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  ether  should  be  inhaled  by  the  individual  who  was 
to  undergo  the  operation  that  day.” 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

“Boston,  November  6th,  1846. 

“Dear  Sir:  As  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  that  surgical  operations 
should  be  performed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  under  the  influence 
of  the  preparation  employed  by  me  for  producing  temporary  insensibility  to 
pain,  you  will  allow  me,  through  you,  to  offer  to  the  hospital  the  free  use  of  it 
for  all  the  hospital  operations.  I should  be  pleased  to  give  to  the  surgeons  of 
the  hospital  any  information,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  possess,  which  they 
may  think  desirable  in  order  to  employ  it  with  confidence.  I will  also  instruct 
such  persons  as  they  may  select,  connected  with  the  hospital,  in  the  mode  of 
employing  it.  This  information,  I must  request,  should  be  regarded  as  confi- 
dental,  as  I wish  for  ample  time  to  make  such  modifications  as  experience  may 
suggest  in  its  exhibition.  It  is  also  my  intention  to  have  persons  suitable  in- 
structed, who  will  go  wherever  desired,  for  a reasonable  compensation,  and 
administer  it  for  private  operations,  thus  enabling  any  surgeon  to  employ  it  in 
his  private  practice  whenever  he  may  have  occasion.  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  will  be  wiser,  until  its  merits  are  fuller  established, 
than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  everybody,  thereby  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
preparation  by  its  injudicious  employment.  Should  you  wish  me  to  administer 
at  any  of  the  operations  to-morrow,  I shall  do  so  with  pleasure ; and  should 
the  above  proposition  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  entertained,  I shall  be  ready  * 
to-make  the  arrangement  as  soon  as  informed  of  your  wishes. 

“W.  T.  G.  MORTON. 

“Dr.  Warren.” 

“Park  Street,  November  6th. 

“Dear  Sir:  I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  polite  letter; 

I shall  lose  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 

“I  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

“J.  C.  WARREN.” 

Dr.  Hayward,  in  speaking  of  this  operation,  says:  “It  was  my  fortune  to 
perform  the  first  capital  operation  on  a patient  rendered  insensible  by  the  inha- 
lation of  sulphuric  ether.  * * * * * 

It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a professional  man  to  be  the  witness  of  a scene  of 
more  intense  interest.  The  operating  room  was  crowded  ; many  were  obliged 
to  stand.  Besides  the  class  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  lectures,  numbering 
more  than  a hundred,  and  many  of  the  principal  physicians  aud  surgeons  of 
the  city  and  neighborhood,  there  were  present  several  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
other  individuals  from  the  various  callings  of  life.  When  1 entered  the  theatre, 
before  the  patient  was  brought  in,  I found  it,  to  my  surprise,  filled  in  every  part, 
except  the  floor  on  which  the  table  stood,  with  persons  on  whose  countenances  was 
depicted  the  almost  painful  anxiety  with  which  they  awaited  the  result  of  the 
experiment  they  were  about  to  witness.  I simply  told  them  that  I had  decided 
with  the-  advice  of  my  colleagues,  to  allow  the  patient  on  whom  I was  to 
operate  to  inhale  an  article  which  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  annulling 
pain.  The  patient  was  then  brought  in.  She  was  a delicate  looking  girl  of 
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about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  a long  time  from  a scrofulous 
disease  of  the  knee  joint.  It  had  at  length  suppurated  ; there  were  extensive 
openings  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  the  cartilages  were  ulcerated,  and  partly 
absorbed;  the  bones  carious,  and  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  had  already  made 
their  appearance.  " 

“As  soon  as  she  was  well  arranged  on  the  table  I told  her  that  I should  let 
her  breathe  something  which  I hopod  would  prevent  her  from  suffering  much 
from  the  operation,  and  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  breathing  it  freely. 

“As  the  ether  was  at  the  time  administered  by  means  of  a large  and  clumsy 
instrument,  which  required,  to  some  extent,  the  co  operation  of  the  patient,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  amputation  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  was  arranged  with  this  view.  I decided  to  perform  the  flap 
operation.  Ooe  person  was  to  compress  the  artery,  another  to  withdraw  the 
flaps,  a third  to  hand  the  instruments,  and  a fouith  to  watch  the  pulse.  I 
grasped  the  patient’s  limb  with  my  left  hand,  and  held  the  amputating  knife  be- 
hind me  in  my  right,  carefully  concealed  from  her  view.  The  mouth  piece  of 
the  inhaling  instrument  was  then  put  into  her  mouth,  and  she  was  directed  to 
take  long  inspirations.  After  breathing  in  this  way  a short  time,  the  nostrils 
were  compressed,  so  that  all  .the  air  that  went  into  the  lungs  must  first  pass 
through  the  machine,  and  of  course  be  mixed  with  the  vapor  of  the  ether.  She 
breathed  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  struggling,  and  in  about  three  minutes 
from  the  time  the  instrument  was  put  into  her  mouth  Dr.  Morton  said,  ‘she  is 
ready.’  A deathlike  silence  reigned  in  the  room ; uo  one  moved,  or  hardly 
breathed.  I passed  the  knife  directly  through  the  limb,  and  brought  it  out  as 
rapidly  as  I could,  and  made  the  upper  flap.  The  patient  gave  no  sign  of  feel- 
ing or. consciousness,  but  looked  like  one  in  a deep,  quiet  sleep.  Every  other 
person  in  the  room  took  a full  inspiration  that  was  distinctly  audible,  aud  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  could  now  breathe  again.  The  second,  flap  was  then  made, 
the  boue  sawed,  five  arteries  were  tied,  and  as  I was  tightening  the  ligature 
upon  the  sixth  and  last  she  groaned,  being  the  first  indication  of  sensibility  that 
had  been  given.  Nothing  more  was  done  than  to  bring  the  flaps  together,  cover 
the  stump  with  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  apply  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
roller  to  keep  them  in  p'ace.  Her  consciousness  soon  returned  ; she  was  wholly 
ignorant  that  the  operation  had  been  done.  For  some  time  she  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  said  that  sbe  had  felt  nothing  till  I tied  the  last  artery.  The  opera- 
tion lasted  a minute  and  three-quarters,  not  including  the  time  required  to  tie 
the  arteries.  I did  it  rapidly,  though  it  has  been  done  in  less  time,  because  I 
feared  that  the  insensibility  might  pass  off,  and  we  had  no  means  then,  as  we 
have  now,  of  continuing  it  as  long  as  is  necessary.” 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  says  his  father,  on  the  day  the  preceding  operation  was 
performed,  removed  a portion  of  the  jaw  from  a female,  who  was  also  reudered 
insensible  by  the  ether,  also  administered  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  next  case  was  a 
patient  of  my  own,  November  12,  in  which  the  patient  was  entirely  unconscious 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  given  by  Dr.  Morton  ; this 
was  a female  at  the  west  end  of  Boston,  in  the  vicinity  of  Myrtle  street.  ’ The 
operation  was  the  removal  of  a tumor  from  the  arm.  I believe  that  was  the 
first  private  operation  performed  with  ether,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  The 
next  tune  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  on  a patient  from  whom  I re- 
moved a large  tumor  of  the  thigh  at  the  Bromfield  House.  The  ether  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  was  given  by  Dr.  Morton.  From  this  time, until  March  I 
bad  a senes  of  surgical  operations  in  private  practice,  in  many  of  which  Dr. 
Morton  was  present,  aud  administered  the  ether. 

Another  important,  case  that  soon  followed  was  that  of  a man  at  an  advanced 
age,  who  was  afflicted  with  a paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  a dis- 
ease of  the  bones  of  the  spine.  b 

For  the  relief  of  this,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  bones, 
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it  was  decided  necessary  to  cauterize  him  with  the  actual  cautery  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  How  painful  this  would  be,  un- 
less with  the  sensatiou  benumbed,  the  slight  burn  of  a finger  can  give  some  idea; 
He  inhaled  the  ether,  and  soon  was  lying  in  a quiet  and  easy  slumber.  Then 
the  surgeons  taking  the  irons,  heated  to  a white  heat,  passed  them  over  his 
white  and  tender  skin.  As  the  hot  iron  hissed,  and  the  flesh,  blackened  by  the 
intensity,  shrunk  crisply  away  before  it,  without  one  groan  or  movement  from 
the  patient,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present  knew  no  bounds,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  stillness  demanded  in  the  place,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
they  would  so  far  have  forgotten  all  propriety  as  to  have  broken  out  into  tumult- 
uous applause ; nor  was  this  subdued  when  the  patient,  on  his  return  to  con- 
sciousness, declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and 
informed  the  bystanders  that  he  had  experienced  a most  delightful  dream,  and 
had  experienced  more  agreeable  sensations  than  he  had  felt  for  many  a day. 

Dr.  Bigelow  says : “A  hundred  promiscuous  cases  rapidly  occurred  ; often  in 
the  face  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  not  one  of  whom  attributed  the  results  to  de- 
ception or  imagination.  The  mass  of  evidence  swelled  as  it  rolled  onward,  month 
after  month,  to  every  part  of  this  country  and  of  the  civilized  world;  and  yet  in 
November,  1847,  more  than  a year  after  the  discovery,  we  find  it  stated  that  in 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  North  America  ether ‘had  not  been  tried  at  all.” 

“For  the  sake  of  humanity,  if  not  of  science,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  hos- 
pital gates  are  barred  against  ether  at  this  late  day.” 

“ The  success  of  the  discovery  is  very  encouraging  and  its  application  exten- 
sive. It  made  its  mark  immediately,  fixed  and  indelible,  on  the  records  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  world.  The  report  of  the  experiments  in  the  rnCdical 
hospital  of  Boston  was  received  with  delight  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
by  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  profession,  and  sulphuric  ether  and  its 
kindred  ethers  were  immediately  adopted  and  took  their  place  in  medicinal  prac- 
tice as  anaesthetic  agents.  They  have  been  adopted  in  our  army  and  navy,  and 
no  sum,  though  told  by  millions,  would  compensate  for  their  loss  or  abandon- 
ment at  this  day.  The  value  of  the  gift  made  by  Dr.  Morton  to  his  country  is, 
indeed,  incalculable.  But  in  its  results  involved  the  ruin  of  his  private  fortune.’” 

Augustus  A.  Gould,  physician,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says : 

“ Invaluable.  It  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  if  each  one  who  under- 
goes an  operation  would  contribute  what  he  would  pay  rather  than  dispense 
with  it.  I am  unable  to  fix  a money  value  upou  it.” 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  physician  and  surgeon,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says: 

“A  million  dollars  a year  as  well  as  any  dther  sum,  because  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  those  who  should  be  compelled  either  to  forego  its  use  or  to  pay  for 
it  would  be  immense,  incalculable.” 

Jacob  Bigelow,  physician  and  surgeon,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“ I conceive  its  value  to  be  such  that  if  it  was  only  to  be  purchased  with 
large  sums  of  money,  millions  of  dollars  would  readily  and  properly  be  paid  by 
persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  pain  it  is  competent  to  avert  or  relieve.” 

J.  Mason  Warren,  physician  and  surgeon,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says: 

“ If  you  mean  in  money,  I consider  it  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
But  its  value  is  beyond  all  money;  it  is  beyond  computation.  When  I say  on& 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  I mean  that  I think  that  is  more  likely  the  sum  which 
perhaps  might  be  given  Dr.  Morton  as  a recognition  of  his  share  in  the  discov- 
ery, just  as  Dr.  Jenner  received  about  such  a sum  for  vaccination.  I think  if 
it  was  shown  that  more  than  one  was  concerned  in  the  discovery,  each  ought  to 
have  a hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

H.  Q.  Brigham,  surgeon  dentist,  being  sworn,  says : 

“ Five  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 
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E.  B.  Warner,  house  physician  to  the  northern  dispensary  in  the  city  of 
New  York : 

*•  It  is  of  immense  value,  and  its  worth  is  beyond  comprehension  in  dollars 
and  cents.” 

John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  New  York,  being  sworn,  says: 

“The  pecuniary  value  of  said  discovery  cannot  be  estimated,  being  beyond 
all  calculation,  as  is  that  of  human  life  and  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

John  Torrey,  chief  assayer  at  the  United  States  assay  office  and  consulting 
chemist : 

“It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  its  value  in  money.  I have  said  that 
Doctor  Morton  ought  to  have  a monument  of  gold  as  high  as  Trinity  church 
steeple,  and  I see  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion.” 

Robert  F.  Weis,  M.  D.,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  hospital,  in  the  city  of 
New  York : 

“ Its  value  is  incalculable.” 

Godfrey  Aignes,  M.  D.,  house  physician  to  the  New  York  dispensary,  New 
York,  being  sworn,  says: 

“The  value  cannot  be  expressed  in  money,  but  it  is  a great  blessing  to  man- 
kind.” 

Jonas  P.  Loines,  house  physician  to  the  eastern  dispensary  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  being  sworn,  says: 

“ The  discovery  of  its  use  is,  as  anaesthesia,  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
million  and  a half  dollars,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  to  this  couutry.” 

Isaac  Cummings,  house  physician  to  the  Demilt  dispensary,  citv  of  New 
York: 

“The  value  of  said  discovery  is  one  million  dollars  and  upwards.” 

J.  Henry  Watts,  house  physician  to  the  northwestern  dispensary  in  the  city 
of  New  York : 

“The  value  of  said  discovery  is  incalculable,  and  has  been  a great  blessing 
to  mankind.” 

From  the  first,  and  for  several  years  in  private  practice,  and  in  many  public 
institutions,  it  met  with  the  most  determined  and  persistent  opposition.  By 
some  its  efficiency  was  denied;  by  others  it  was  declared  to  be  a poison,' which, 
if  not  fatal  at  once,  led  in  the  result  to  fatal  consequences.  On  this  point,  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  says  : 

“Subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  ether,  and  not  a great  while  after — I mean 
the  discovery  of  ether  inhalation — there  was  a veiy  great  difference  of  opinion  ; 
first,  as  regards  its  safety.  Many  people  maintained  that  it  was  *dangerous. 
Some  eminent  surgeons  have  pertinaciously,  and  in  the  most  surprising  manner, 
adhered  to  this  opinion  to  the  present  day,  objecting  to  its  use.  At  an  early 
period  certain  religious  grounds  were  urged  against  its  adoption.  Dr.  Morton, 
as  far  as  I know,  uniformly  and  perseveringly  urged  it  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  upon  the  world.” 

Dr.  Gould  says : 

“ 34th.  Was  there,  or  not,  and  how  long,  any,  and  how  great,  effort  made 
against  the  use  of  ether  ? 

< “Ans.  .There  was  a strong  prejudice  against  it  in  this  city,  and  more  espe- 
cially elsewhere ; the  administration  of  it  was  denounced  generally,  and  many 
articles  were  written  against  it  in  the  medical  and  daily  journals.  I don’t  know 
any  particulars  further  than  writing  articles  and  denunciations  in  private  con- 
versations.” 
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“There  was  much  indignation  and  disapprobation  from  the  profession,  espe- 
cially the  dentists,  and  also  in  several  instances  by  patients.  In  One  or  two 
instances  prosecution  was  threatened,  not  particularly  on  account  of  the  mode 
of  administration,  but  for  administering  it  at  all.”  The  preconceived  notions 
and  settled  theories  of  the  physicians  were  sadly  jostled.  Not  a few  grew  irri- 
table and  resented  the  interference.  They  closed  their  ears,  shut  their  eyes, 
and  folded  their  hands.  They  refused  to  touch  or  in  any  way  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  unclean  thing.  They  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  that  pain 
was  a necessary  evil,  and  must  be  endured.  They  scouted  the  attempted  inno- 
vation, and  averred  that  no  good  could  come  of  it. 

Says.  Dr.  Bigelow  : 

“ It  has  been  well  said  that  the  first  attitude  of  the  world  towards  a great 
discovery  is  incredulity,  and  then  hostility  ; and  this  was  well  exemplified  iu 
the  reception  of  this  announcement  at  the  South.  Three  weeks  elapsed  before 
any  notice  of  the  subject  appeared.  Then  came  the  doubts  of  those. sagacious 
and  experienced  philosophers  who  were  not  easily  to  be  deceived.” 

In  January,  1847,  a New  York  medical  journal  announced  that  “the  last 
special  wonder  has  already  arrived  at  the  natural  term  of  its  existence.  It  has 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  that  great  abyss  which  has  already  ingulfed  so 
many  of  its  predecessor  novelties,  but  which  continues,  alas ! to  gape  until  a 
humbug  yet  more  prime  shall  be  thrown  into  it.” 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  says,  in  the  same  month  : “ That  the  lead- 
ing surgeons  of  Boston  could  be  captivated  by  such  au  invention  as  this  excites 
our  amazement.”  “ Why,  mesmerism , which  is  repudiated  by  the  savans  of 
Boston,  has  done  a thousand  times  greater  wonders.” 

A leading  medical  periodical  in  Philadelphia  says:  “We  should  not  consider 
it  entitled  to  the  least  notice,  but  that  we  perceive,  bv  a Boston  journal,  that 
prominent  members  of  the  profession  have  been  caught  in  its  meshes.”  It 
was  “fully  persuaded  that  the  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  would  not  be  seduced 
from  the  high  professional  path  of  duty  iuto  the  quagmire  of  quackery  by  this 
will-o’-the-wisp.” 

In  November,  1847,  more  than  a year  after  the  discovery,  it  had  not  been 
tiied  at  all  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  one  of  the  largest  in  North  America. 
The  council  of  Zurich  prohibited  the  use  of  ether.  Congress  withheld  its  agency 
when  it  might  have  assuaged  the  agony  of  the  wounded  soldier. 

Even  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  within  whose  halls  his  inaugural  ex- 
periments were  made,  and  to  which  he  had  an  especial  right  to  look  fur  support 
and  encouragement,  began  to  regard  the  discovery  with  distrust,  and,  with  many 
other  institutions  of  like  character,  temporarily  barred  its  doors  to  the  new  agent. 

Objections  based  on  religious  grounds  were  urged  against  the  employment  of 
ether.  Pain,  it  was  argued,  was  the  natural  and  intended  consequence  of  the 
primal  sin,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  it  must  be  wrong.  These 
objectors  failed  to  see  that  their  argument,  if  it  proved  anything,  proved  too 
much,  since  it  held  with  equal  cogenpy  against  any  remedial  ageuoy  whatever, 
and,  indeed,  if  carried  into  theology,  would  undermine  its  very  central  doctrine, 
redemption.  Others  opposed  the  anaesthetic  on  the  ground  that  pain  was  salu- 
tary, and  that  its  annihilation  would  be  hazardous  to  the  patient.  And  an 
eminent  physiologist  expressed  the  doubt  whether  there  were  a true  advantage  • 
in  suppressing  pain.  “ It  is  a trivial  matter,”  said  this  stoic,  “ to  suffer,  and  a 
discovery  whose  object  is  the  prevention  of  pain  is  of  slight  interest.” 

In  Paris  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  was  received  with  all  but  indif- 
ference. Velpeau,  Roux,  Magendie,  and  others,  politely  declined  using  the 
discover}7. 

Letters  came  pouring  in  upon  Dr.  Morton  from  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
many  of  them  upbraiding  him  with  having  announced  the  claims  of  a humbug. 
The  Parisian  academicians  charged  him  wilh  prematurely  publishing  his  dis- 
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covery.  He  received  constant  visits  from  professional  gentlemen,  who  consumed 
bis  time  with  speculative  doubts,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments, 
and  repeating  the  complaints  of  antagonists.  Worse  than  this,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  new  agent  might  be  used  for  infamous  purposes.  ‘‘A  fatal  habit,”  it 
was  said,  “ had  sprung  up  of  using  ether,  like  opium,  for  purposes  of  exhilara- 
tion, to  all  intents  iutoxication.  A burglar  forced  his  way  into  a mansion  when 
all  its  occupants  were  wrapped  iu  profound  slumber,  and,  applying  ether  to 
them,  he  had  the  house  all  to  himself.”  Frequent  accidents,  moreover,  resulted 
from  the  use  of  impure  ether  by  unskilful  hands,  so  frequent,  iudeed,  that  pros- 
ecution was  threatened  for  administering  it  at  all.  Meanwhile,  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  Dr.  Morton  as  the  responsible  person,  and  he  felt  that  something  must 
be  done,  some  decisive  step  be  taken,  and,  at  once,  or  the  discovery  would  fail 
into  disrepute  and  be  abandoned,  lie  stated  in  substance,  in  his  memoir  to  the 
French  academy,  that  the  result  of  a thoughtful  consultation  was,  that  no  bet- 
ter means  could  be  devised  to  rigidly  confine  this  new  and  powerful  agency  to 
professional  hands,  accustomed  to  the  necessary  precautions,  than  the  procuring 
of  a patent.,  This  would  prevent  quacks  and  the  public,  from  tampering  with 
danger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  give  free  permission  to  hospitals,  char- 
itable institutions,  and  duly  qualified  persons,  to  use  the  article  without  infringe- 
ment. He  never  doubted  that  government  would  take  the  pateut  out  of  his 
hands  as  soon  as  the  public  good  required  it,  makiug  him  such  reimbursements 
as  justice  should’require.  At  any  rate,  he  was  determined  to  stem  the  tide 
that  was  setting  against  the  use  of  ether,  and  it  was  due  to  his  family  to  secure 
his  title  against  interference  from  ex  post  facto  claimants  who  might  arise.  The 
patent  was,  uuder  these  circumstances,  procured,  and  simultaneously  with  its 
reception,  he  gave,  through  the  late  John  C.  Warren,  free  permission  to  such 
hospitals  andfinstituiions  as  he  chose  to  name,  the  free  use  of  ether.  The  pat- 
ent, however,  remedied  a few  only  of  these  evils;  most  of  them  continued  in 
their  full  intensity  long  after  it  was  procured. 

From  the  first,  and  for  many  years,  Dr.  Morton  made  vigorous  exertions  to 
introduce  his  discovery  to  the  public,  and  to  promulgate  information  of  the  same 
and  of  its  benefits,  and  the  best  modes  of  applying  it.  Believing  that  the 
diffusion  of  publications,  setting  forth  its  characteristics,  and  its  best  mode  of. 
action  and  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  describing  the  apparatus  then 
considered  requisite  to  its  successful  administration,  would  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  bringing  his  discovery  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  he,  at  great 
expense,  caused  large  amounts  of  information  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  not 
only  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.  The  effect  of  these 
publications  was  to  almost  immediately  attract  general  attention  to  the  discovery, 
which  was  everywhere  discussed  and  investigated,  and  Dr.  Morton  was  stimu- 
lated to  increased  exertions  in  verifying  and  permanently  establishing  the  novel 
yet  wonderful  truths  which  he  proclaimed.  Some  idea  of  his  persevering 
labors  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  Richard 
H.  Daua,  Esq.,  now  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  ex-city  solicitor  of  Boston,  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar  : 

Richard  H.  Dana,  counsellor-at-law,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“ I am  familiar  with  it.  I have  known  of  unceasing  efforts  of  Dr.  Morton 
to  bring  forward  the  discovery  and  to  vindicate  his  claims  relative  thereto. 
He  has  constantly  been  making  such  efforts ; he  has  followed  the  matter  up  with 
wonderful  energy,  and  has  encountered  difficulties  which  I think  would  have 
crushed  almost  any  other  man.  I have  always  thought  that  a distinguishing 
merit  in  him  has  been  that  he  had  the  courage,  I may  say  the  hardihood,  to  per- 
severe in  his  experiments  with  sulphuric  ether,  in  a manner  which  almost  any 
other  person  would  have  feared  to  adopt,  until  he  had  demonstrated  that  it 
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might  be  used  with  entire  safety,  and  would  produce  the  effect  of  absolute  in- 
sensibility.” 

Peleg  W.  Chandler,  counsellor-at-law,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says : 

“ From  what  I have  seen  and  heard  in  this  community,  I have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  subject  referred  to,  for  many  years, 
with  great  industry,  perseverance,  zeal,  and  ability,  and  he  seems  to  have  la- 
bored under  every  discouragement.” 

“ Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  merits  of  his  discovery,  I do  not 
believe  it  would  have  been  in  use  to  this  day  if  he  had  not  followed  it  up  as 
he  did.” 

“ Doctor  Morton  met  with  embarrassments  enough  to  dishearten  most  men. 
I have  always  felt  that  his  remuneration  for  the  vast  benefit  to  the  world  con- 
ferred by  his  discovery  has  been  totally  inadequate.  For  one,  I feel,  and  al- 
ways have  felt,  grateful  to  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind 
of  the  present  age.” 

As  it  was  obvious  that  until  the  nature  and  mode  of  applying  said  discovery 
was  more  fully  understood  than  was  practicable  upon  the  first  introduction 
thereof,  it  might  fail  of  success,  by  reason  of  ignorance  or  inexperience  on  the 
part  of  those  attempting  to  employ  it,  Dr.  Morton  found  it  necessary  to  engage 
experienced  assistants,  instruct  them  in  the  application  of  his  discovery,  and 
send  them  forth  over  the  country,  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical men.  These  parties  he  provided  with  the  expensive  inhaling  apparatus 
then  used,  and  with  large  quantities  of  high-priced  ether,  it  being  necessary 
that  it  should  be  chemically  pure,  in  order  to  produce  proper  anaesthetic  effects. 
The  assistants  themselves  were  generally  young  physicians,  of  professional  edu- 
cation, good  talents,  and  social  position,  calculated  to  personally  inspire  confi- 
dence where  the  discovery  might  be  regarded  with  distrust.  Many  of  them 
relinquished  their  private  practice  to  thus  aid  in  disseminating  information 
respecting  the  discovery,  and  had  to  be  well  compensated,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  their  heavy  travelling  expenses,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  ether  and  the 
apparatus  with  which  they  were  supplied,  thus  adding  large  expenditures  to 
those  otherwise  incurred.  One  of  Dr.  Morton’s  assistants,  a nephew  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  engaged,  testified  asfollowB, 
concerning  the  expenditures  of  the  introduction  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
discovery : 

Edward  Warren,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“From  my  actual  knowledge,  while  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  as 
before  stated,  and  from  information  otherwise  received,  I state  that  from  the  time 
of  said  discovery,  for  the  period  of  two  years  or  upwards,  Dr.  Morton  has  spent 
nearly  all  his  time,  strength,  and  energy  in  the  most  constant  and  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  introduce  said  discovery  to  the  public,  and  the  result  of  all  which 
was  that  the  applicant’s  business  was  utterly  destroyed,  his  health  materially 
injured,  and  he  was  irrecoverably  involved  in  debt.  For  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing said  discovery  he  has  employed  many  other  persons,  and  procured  to  be 
composed  and  published  many  pamphlets  and  other  documents,  for  all  which  he 
has  paid  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  in  travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  coun- 
sel fees,  and  for  a great  variety  of  other  services  performed  by  different  persons 
in  the  same  matter.  The  whole  past  fourteen  years  have  been  devoted  by  him 
almost  exclusively  to  this  discovery.” 

As  Dr.  Morton’s  practical  acquaintance  with  etherization  became  more  ex- 
tended, he  ascertained  that  the  inhaling  apparatus,  which  was  elaborate  and 
expensive,  was  not,  after  all,  necessary.  In  Paris,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Bigelow  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “Ether  and  Chloroform,”  experiments,  the 
majority  of  which  had  been  failures,  were  successful  when  Dr.  Morton’s  inhaling 
apparatus  arrived,  and  not  until  that  apparatus  had  been  used  did  those  great 
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simoons,  Velpeau  and  Roux,  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  academies,  that 
the°discovery  was  “ a glorious  conquest  for  humanity.”  Yet  soon  afterwards 
Dr.  Morton  demonstrated  that  the  simple  application  of  a sponge,  saturated  with 
ether  and  applied  directly  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient,  was  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  administering  the  vapor.  Personally  this  was  to  him  a 
loss,  as  there  was  no  U3e  for  the  apparatus  purchased  or  contracted  for  by  him, 
and  either  on  hand  or  in  process  of  manufacture.  This  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing testimony  of  Joseph  Burnett,  esq.,  a leading  druggist  and  chemist  of  Boston, 
and  of  0.  P.  Drake,  esq.,  a maker  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  : 

Joseph  Burnett,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“Interrogatory  5.  State  whether  you  have  examined  all  the  items  of  said 
account  which  purport  to  be  charges  for  ‘inhaling  apparatus,’  or  portions  thereof, 
or  work  thereon,  and  whether,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  information  existing 
at  the  respective  times  said  charges  are  dated,  on  the  part  of  Morton  or  any 
other  person,  the  sums  so  charged  for  the  items  named  were  deemed  necessary 
or  reasonable  to  bring  said  discovery  before  the  public.  Also  state  what  was 
• the  character  of  your  said  knowledge. 

“Answer.  In  my  opinion,  from  the  information  I had  on  the  subject  generally, 

: at  the  time,  I should  say  they  were  not  unreasonable  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
1 having  in  view  the  fact  that  at  first  there  was  opposition  to  the  ether,  and  that 
; it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  give  unusual  facilities  to  medical  people,  such  as 
' furnishing  them  with  apparatus  without  charge,  &c.,  to  induce  them  to  test  the 
discovery.  I give  this  as  opinion  merely.  I have  examined  the  items  inquired 
about.  My  knowledge  was  derived  from  being  quite  conversant  with  the  early 
history  of  the  ether  discovery.” 

0.  P.  Drake,  apparatus  and  instrument  maker,  being  sworn,  says : 

“Answer.  I do.  He  did  make  great  attempts.  He  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  in  them,  and  lost  a great  deal.  They  commenced  about  the  time  I first 
knew  him.  They  were  continued  whenever  I had  any  knowledge  of  him.  He 
had  a large  establishment  in  Tremont  Row,  and  operators  there  to  introduce  the 
discovery.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  efforts  the  thing  never  would  have  been 
introduced,  perhaps,  for  a long  time.  They  were  exceedingly  persistent  and 
■earnest;  very  much  so.” 

A.  E.  Giles,  being  sworn,  says : 

“Answer.  Yes;  I have.  In  1847  I first  knew  of  his  efforts  in  this  behalf. 

. I was  employed  by  him,  and  know  that  his  efforts  have  been  persistent  and 
continuous.  They  have  been  attended  with  great  expense,  time,  and  labor,  with 
no  satisfactory  or  adequate  results.  I conceive  this  discovery  to  be  the  most 
important  and  beneficial  to  mankind  of  the  present  age.  Difficulties  arose  be- 
cause people  generally  had,  at  first,  the  idea  that  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether 
was  dangerous.  I have  always  considered  that  the  perseverance  of  Doctor  Morton 
in  introducing  the  discovery  to  the  world  was  the  main  thing  which  ultimately 
overcame  the  opposition  to  it  arising  from  the  cause  named.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  above  referred  to,  Doctor  Morton  was  contin- 
ually having  circulated  through  this  country  and  Europe  printed  publications 
calculated  to  bring  his  discovery  into  use,  and  was  procuring  the  publication  of 
articles  in  leading  journals,  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  his  improvements.  He 
personally  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
confer  with  practitioners  who  were  adopting  his  discovery,  and  he  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  in  which  he  indicated  the  safety  and  urged  the  general 
use  of  etherization.  From  the  testimony  of  several  editors  and  publishers  show- 
ing the  extent  and  variety  of  Doctor  Morton’s  labors  in  promulgating  his  infor- 
mation, the  following  extracts  are  made: 

Rep.  Com.  89 3 
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Elizur  Wriglit,  now  insurance  commissioner,  but  well  known  as  an  ex-editor 
being  sworn,  says : 

“ 2d  interrogatory.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  efforts,  at  any  time,  mad<  ; 
by  said  Morton  to  introduce  bis  said  discovery  to  the  public,  to  give  the  latte: 
knowledge  of  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  general  use?  If  yea,  how  long  since  die 
such  efforts  commence,  to  your  knowledge?  How  long  were  they  continued 
What  has  been  their  character  as  respects  earnestness  and  persistence  ? Witl 
what  success  have  they  been  attended?  If  you  know,  state  fully. 

“Answer.  I have.  They  commenced  in  about  1846.  They  have  been  con 
tinued  ever  since,  so  far  as  I know,  and  I have  known  up  to  within  two  or  thre< 
years.  They  have  been  zealous,  indefatigable,  and  enthusiastic.  They  mus 
have  given  great  knowledge  to  the  public  about  the  discovery.  He  has  pub 
lished  reams  about  it.  I have  written,  myself,  I suppose,  a dozen  articles  ii  ■ 
relation  to  it. 

“3d  interrogatory.  Do  you  consider  said  Morton  a man  of  energy  and  per 
sistence  of  character  ? Has  he,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  display  ed  thoa 
qualities  in  a marked  degree,  in  bringing  said  discovery  into  public  use  ? If  yea 
state  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  as  to  said  discovery,  ha* 
the  same  not  been  kept  persistently  before  the  public  by  said  Morton. 

“Answer.  He  is  a man  of  great  energy.  I think  he  has.  It  might  have  bee: 
made  by  others,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  been  brought  into  use  so  soon  but 
Morton.’’ 


fo 


Samuel  M.  Hobbs,  late  editor  Boston  Atlas  and  Bee,  being  sworn,  says: 

“ I do  know  a great  many  such  efforts.  They  commenced  about  the  time 
first  knew  anything  about  him.  They  have  been  kept  up,  to  my  knowledge 
ever  since,  up  to  a short  time.  He  has  driven  the  matter  just  as  hard  and  a ; 
energetically  as  a man  could  all  the  time  I have  known  about  him.  They  hav  r- 
met  with  the  success  of  bringing  the  discovery  very  prominently  before  th 
public.” 

David  Clapp,  printer  and  publisher  of  Boston  Medical  Journal,  being  sworr  . 
says : 

“ I was  familiar  with  his  efforts  when  he  was  here.  These  efforts  commence  ;• 
about  the  year  1S46.  They  were  continued  whenever  I kuew  anything  aboi: 
them.  He  always  seemed  to  be  veiy  much  engaged  in  them,  and  persevere 
constantly.  So  far  as  I know,  I think  they  certainly  had  the  effect  to  draA  t 
great  attention  to  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

“Answer.  I do;  more  than  the  average.  Yes,  I should  think  it  had. 
should  think  it  would  not  have  been  knoAvn  without  his  efforts.  In  1847  D)  , 
Morton  brought  his  discovery  before  Congress,  and  urged  its  adoption  into  th 
medical  department  of  the  United  States  armies  engaged  in  the  Mexican  wa  c 
The.  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  however,  terminated  thei 
investigations  on  the  reception  of  a few  letters  unfavorable  to  the  discover} 
written  by  those  who  were  beginning  to  zealously  array  themselves  against  it 
adoption.  So  anxious  was  Dr.  Morton  to  give  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engage 
in  the  campaign  the  benefits  of  etherization  that  lie  urged  its  adoption  in  th 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  stipulating  that  each  administration  of  the  vape 
should  cost  but  one  or  two  cents.  Owing  to  the  professional  distrust  with  which  a , ; 
innovations  on  old-established  practice  are  regarded,  this  offer  was  also  rejected.  '• 


Indeed,  nothing  but  the  most  persevering  and  determined  efforts  on  the  pai 
of  Dr.  Morton  prevented  the  disuse  of  the  discovery.  For  weeks  after  the  tw 
public  trials  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  there  was  no  application  r 
etherization,  and  patients  wero  operated  upon  as  before.  But  the  enthusiasti 
discoverer  was  determined  that  the  public  should  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  his  discovery,  and  he  fitted  up,  at  his  own  expense,  apartments  for  its  appl: 
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By  the  payment  of  a considerable  bonus  be  obtained  the  immediate  sur- 

ender  of  the  leases  of  a building  adjacent  to  his  office  in  Boston,  which  he 
immediately  had  properly  furnished  and  prepared  for  the  performance  of  opera- 
ions  upon  all  who  might  desire  to  submit  to  them  under  the  novel  effects  of 
etherization.  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  several  assistants  to  take  charge  of 
nd  to  perform  such  operations;  and  as  they  were  nearly  all  educated  physi- 
cians, he  was  compelled  to  compensate  them  liberally  for  their  time.  Yet  the 
emuneration  received  by  him  from  patients  was  but  little  or  nothing,  as  until 
he  success  and  safety  of  the  discovery  became  lirmly  established,  the  large 
lumber  of  those  who  submitted  to  etherization  did  so  either  from  curiosity  or 
• 1 the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Morton  or  his  assistants. 

By  the  efforts  and  expenditures  which  have  been  briefly  detailed,  Dr.  Morton 
vas  apparently  succeeding  in  bringing  his  discovery  before  the  public,  when  he 
vas  arrested  by  a formidable  opposition,  which,  for  a time,  paralyzed  his  exer- 
ions,  and  involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  a ruinous  nature.  This 
•pposition  first  manifested  itself  in  an  organized  attack  upon  him  and  his  dis- 
overy  by  a large  number  of  tha  dental  profession  in  Boston.  This  attack,  and 
he  opposition  from  this  source,  Vas  followed  up  for  a great  length  of  time  with 
•ersistent  virulence,  its  originators  asserting  and  professing  to  cite  authentic 
nd  conclusive  instances  of  actual  cases  in  which  ether  had  produced  the  most 
angerous  effects  upon  patients  who  had  been  treated  with  it.  Published  matter 
•■as  circulated  by  these  parties  throughout  the  country,  with  the  design  and 
osult  of  stirring  up  a general  feeling  of  distrust  and  hostility.  To  such  an 
extent  were  these  measures  carried  that  in  a short  time  a violent  tide  of  public 
:eling  was  excited  against  said  discovery;  to  overcome  which  his  time  and 
efforts  were  required  for  a protracted  period.  Widely  circulated  articles  in  lead- 
„„  >g  medical  journals  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  were,  published 
i “1t,in"  f°r.th  tke danger  of  the  new  agent,  and  strongly  urging  the  abolition  of 
11  use  ot  it  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  discountenancing  of 
by  the  public  at  large.  In  consequence  of  the  general  suspicion  aroused^by 
aese  persistent  and  systematic  attacks,  Dr.  Morton  speedily  found  the  public 
lelmg  growing  hostile  to  his  discovery,  and  to  such  a degree  that  in  a short 
me  he  found  himself  deserted  by  his  patients.  Hence  he  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish his  apartments,  and  as  he  had  received  bfit  a trifling  recompense,  as  has 
trr  een  already  stated,  for  operations  therein  performed,  the  expense  incurred  by 

- '*e  Purchase  of  the  lease  aud  the  cost  of  fitting  up  left  him  in  an  embarrassed 
mention,  while  he  was  the  object  of  widespread  and  virulent  attacks,  and  his 
iscovery  was  heralded  as  not  only  worthless,  but  as  injurious.  These  facts  are 
illy  substantiated  by  a large  amount  of  testimony  from  leading  physicians 
irgeons,  and  business  men  of  Boston,  from  which  a few  extracts  are  selected! 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says : 
•tfj  “ New  experiments,  and  many  of  them,  were  to  be  made.  Great  probable  dan- 

' Cr.Ta'V^,^nC0Un,terecl  and  responsibilty  assumed,  even  to  the  extent 

- wt  had  Dr-  Morton  killed  somebody  with  the  new  agent,  of  which  Sir  Beni. 

T0  a .’f1'  8aid  fkat  ‘,’t llftd  killed  guinea-pigs,  and  that  the  great  question 

I,  as  whether  it  was  safe,’  he  would  very  likely  have  been’ ’indicted  for  man- 
r Gr’ m raB  * 7 and  1Snorantly  experimenting  with  an  untried  and  powerful 

" has  always  been  full  of  it.  Before  it  was  generally  adopted  he  did,  I 
f 10ldd  tlnnk,  everything  which  a man  could  to  introduce  it.” 

' Augustus  A.  Gould,  physician,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says  : 

* a to  ^ in  this  city,  and  more  especially  else- 

here.  I he  administration  of  it  was  denounced  generally , and  many  articles  were 
ntten  against  it  in  the  medical  and  daily  journals/ 1 don’t  iLTS  toy 
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thing  further  was  attempted  than  writing  articles,  and  denunciations  in  private 
conversations. 

“ Dr.  Morton  wrote  and  talked  too.  I have  seen  several  pamphlets  prepared, 

I suppose,  at  his  instance  and  at  his  expense. 

“ While  he  boarded  with  me,  which  was  two  or  three  months  during  its  earliest 
administration,  he  was  overwhelmed,  day  and  night,  in  managing  the  administra- 
tion and  introduction  of  ether.  He  became  very  nervous,  and  lost  strength.  As 
to  his  business  I have  no  acquaintance. 

“ There  was  much  indignation  and  disapprobation  from  many  of  the  profes- 
sion, especially  from  the  dentists,  and  also  in  several  instances  by  patients.  In 
one  or  two  instances  prosecutions  were  threatened,  not  particularly  on  account  i 
of  the  mode  of  administration,  but  for  administering  it  at  all,  and  for  the  injurious 
effects  supposed  to  be  in  consequence.” 

Joseph  Burnet,  druggist  and  chemist,  of  Boston,  being  sworn,  says: 

“ Interrogatory  7.  How  much  of  Dr.  Morton’s  time  was  devoted  to  the  intro- 
duction and  defence  of  ether  during  the  first  six  months  or  year  after  its  intro- 
duction ? 

“ Answer.  I should  say  almost  entirely. 

“ Interrogatory  8.  What  had  beeu  the  state  of  his  business  up  to  that  time 
What  effect  had  these  labors  of  his  upon  it  ? 

“ Answer.  It  had  been  at  times  very  flourishing,  and  was,  I think,  a growin; 
business.  These  labors  of  his  injured  his  business,  of  course.  He  neglected  it 
and  it  fell  off. 

“ Interrogatory  9.  Had  his  labors  in  the  matter  of  ether  any,  and  what,  effec 
on  his  health  ? 

“Answer.  It  injured  his  health  and  affected  his  whole  nervous  system — tlii: 
constant  excitement.  It  rendered  him  weak,  so  much  so  that  he  was  obliged 
.employ  a physician ; he  took  medicine  at  that  time,  and  active  remedies. 

“Interrogatory  10.  Whether  or  not,  after  the  introduction  of  ether,  Dr.  Mor 
ton  enlarged  his  premises,  and  had  numerous  assistants  whom  he  liad  not  bei'or 
had? 

“Answer.  Yes;  he  enlarged  his  premises,  and  I remember  two  or  three  ex: 
assistants.  * 

“Interrogatory  11.  Whether  or  not,  after  the  introduction  of  ether,  Dr.  Mori-' 
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ton’s  rooms  were  thronged  by  persous  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
painless  extraction  of  teeth  ? 

“ Answer.  A great  many  persons  went  there  to  have  their  teeth  extracts 
without  pain.  I never  saw  his  room  filled 

“ He  labored  very  constantly  and  very  energetically  in  employing  agents 
publishing  books,  and  advertising.  There  was  a feeling  of  considerable  hostilit; 
on  the  part  of  the  dentists  towards  Morton.  They  held  a meeting  or  meetings  o 
the  subject,  and  published  a circular,  which  I heard  one  of  Morton’s  agents  sa; 
he  met  with  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.” 

In  order  to  refute  the  assertions  of  his  opponents,  and  to  overcome  the  oplli 
position  to  the  more  general  introduction  of  his  discovery,  Dr.  Morton  the  mo: 
industriously  put  in  circulation  facts  demonstrating  its  value.  The  mass  of  ii 
formation  received  by  him  in  letters  from  scientific  men  and  eminent  pract 
tioners  at  home  and  abroad,  the  regular  reports  made  to  him  by  his  own  pro 
fcssional  assistants  throughout  the  country,  with  the  results  of  his  own  practio 
.and  continued  researches,  were  all  carefully  digested  and  at  once  published.  U 
thus  disseminated  a large  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  at  brief  in 
tervals,  which  convinced  the  most  sceptical,  instructed  those  professional  me 
who  were  disposed  to  use  the  newly  discovered  agent,  and  indoctrinated  thl 
people  of  the  Old  and  New  World  with  a well-founded  faith  in  the  use  of  anse 
thetic  agents.  Many  medical  men  in  the  United  States  who  had  at  first  looker 
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vitli  distrust  upon  what  they  regarded  as  an  innovation  on  their  established 
ystem  of  practice,  now  frankly  admit  that  they  were  forced  to  change  their 
■t  pinion  by  the  reports  on  etherization  which  emanated  from  the  leading  sur- 
eons  and  physicians  of  Europe,  at  once  republished  and  circulated  throughout 
:ae  United  States  by  Dr.  Morton  and  those  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  promulga- 
ting the  new  discovery. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  of  distributing  these  documents,  thc»  necessity  for 
mem  existing,  as  before  said,  for  an  extended  length  of  time,  was  very  great, 
;;ad  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  but  for  Dr.  Morton’s  indefatigable  efforts  at 
mis  time,  involving  the  ruin  of  his  health,  his  professional  practice,  and  his  pe- 
cuniary means,  the  discovery  would  have  been  driven  out  of  use,  and  the  public 
ould  have  been  deprived  of  its  benefit.  These  assertions  are  thus  established: 

George  Hayward,  M.  D.,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“ Ever  since  I have  known  Doctor  Morton  he  has  seemed  to  me  to  think  of 
o thing  but  ether,  and  of  making  the  world  admit  his  claim  to  a proper  propor- 
on  of  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  I consider  that  his  labors  to  give  the  ben- 
3t  of  it  to  the  public  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  any  one.” 

■ J-  Mason  Warren,  physician  and  surgeon,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says : 

“ I have  known  considerable  about  such  efforts,  and  they  have  always,  as  far 
( my  means  of  information  extended,  been  earnest,  persistent,  and  well  calcu- 
: ted  to  effect  a speedy  recognition  of  the  value  of  etherization.  It  early  be- 
amc  widely  adopted,  and  since  then  he  has,  when  I have  seen  him,  been  con- 
■<  antly  engaged  in  establishing  his  right  to  his  preponderating  share  in  making 
ae  discovery.” 

Theodore  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  being  sworn,  says  : 

• “ I have  known  of  frequent  attempts  by  Doctor  Morton  of  the  nature  inquired 
jout.  From  the  first  of  his  bringing  out  said  discovery,  I have  had  knowledge 
I*  '_at  he  devoted  himself  to  it  constantly,  pursuing  the  matter  unceasingly  and 
f hh  unflagging  energy— I may  say  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  I have  never  known 
lythiug  about  him  when  he  has  not  seemed  entirely  wrapped  up  in  etheriza- 
saalmn.  He  has  constantly  been  working,  and  writing,  and  publishing  about  it.” 

Robert  J . Burbank,  counsellor-at-law,  Boston,  being  sworn,  says  : 

“ Dr.  Morton  did  make  great  efforts,  in  the  winter  of  1845-’4G,  to  introduce 
the  public  his  discovery,  and  he  has  been  active  in  such  efforts  ever  since. 
e is  a man  of  very  great  energy,  and  in  my  belief  he  has  applied  himself 
ith  all  his  energy  to  the  introduction  of  his  discovery  to  the  public.” 

. J.  P.  Putnam,  being  duly  sworn,  says  : 

Ever  since  I have  known  anything  about  him,  he  has  been  wrapped  up  in 
herization,  doing  all  he  could  to  push  it,  and  to  establish  his  rights  to  his  share 
i making  it.” 

-Medical  men  now  admit  the  value  and  importance  of  the  discovery  in  glowing 
•1&uaS,‘-  I he  venerable  and  sage  Doctor  Warren,  who  performed  the  above 
eration,  says  : 

“ A new  era  has  opened  to  the  operating  surgeon  ! His  visitations  on  the 
>st  delicate  parts  are  performed,  not  only  without  the  agonizing  screams  he 
-s  been  accustomed  to  hear,  but  sometimes  with  a state  of  perfect  Sensibility 
:d  occasionally  even  with  the  expression  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  patient’ 
110  co"1(1  have  imagined  that  drawing  the  knife  over  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
4 c.e  Pi'iduce  a sensation  of  unmixed  delight?  That  the  turning  and 

* istmg  °t  instruments  in  the  most  sensitive  bladder  might  be  accompanied  bv 
J oeautdiil  dream  ? That  the  contorting  of  anehylosed  joints  should  co-exist 
th  a celestial  vision  ? If  Ambrose  Pare,  and  Louis,  and  Dessault,  and  Chcs- 
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selden,  and  Hunter,  and  Cooper,  could  see  what  our  eyes  daily  witness,  how 
would  they  long  to  come  among  us  and  perform  their  exploits  once  more ! And 
with  what  fresh  vigor  does  the  living  surgeon,  who  is  ready  to  resign  the  scal- 
pel, grasp  it,  and  wish  again  to  go  through  liis  career  under  the  new  auspices! ” 


The  grave  and  sedate  Liston  says : 

“Hurrah ! < Rejoice!  Mesmerism  arid  its  professors  have  met  with  a ‘heavy 

— , 4-  y A A moin'oon  rlan+icf  n n a neon  otnoi*  /inli'ilfi- 
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blow,  and  great  discouragement.’  An  American  dentist  has  used  ether  (inhala- 
tion of  it)  to  destroy  sensation  in  his  operations,  and  the  plan  has  succeeded  in 
the  hands  of  Warren,  Hayward,  and  others,  in  Boston.  Yesterday  I ampritated 
a thigh,  and  removed,  by  revulsion,  both  sides  of  the  great  toe  nail,  without  the 
patient  ' being  aware  of  what  was  doing,  so  far  as  regards  pain.  The  amputa- 
tion-man heard,  he  says,  what  we  said,  and  was  conscious,  but  felt  neither  the 
pain  of  the  incisions,  nor  that  of  tying  the  vessels.  In  short,  he  had  no  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  the  operating  theatre.  I mean  to  use  it  to-day,  in  a case  of 
stone.  In  six  months  no  operation  will  be  performed  without  this  precaution.” 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery  having  thus  been  fully  established, 
it  ‘speedily  met  with  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  national 
government,  and  was,  by  the  authorization  of  the  proper  departments,  introduced 
into  the  public  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  without  any  compensation 
beintr  then  or  ever  made  to  him  for  such  appropriation,  and  without  reference 
to  the  careful  protection  thereof  which  he  had  secured  by  the  letters  patent. 

Although  the  public,  when  apprised  of  this  disregard  by  government  of  its 
own  promised  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  discoverer,  at  once  commenced  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  discovery,  Dr.  Morton  had  secured  a great  advantage 
from  his  letters  patent.  Had  it  been  known  that  all  could  administer  and 
experiment  with  the  then  mysterious  agent,  when  its  marvellous  power  was 
first  announced,  and  before  it  had  been  fully  and  fairly  tested  by  scientific 
men,  the  most  disastrous  results  might  have  followed.  . 

John  G.  Warren,  p.  34,  “Etherization, ”1847,  says:  “It  was  proposed  in 

France  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  ether,  excepting  under  e 
prescription  of  a physician.”  (For  reasons  more  particular,  see  p.  33  same  as 
above.)  While  protected  by  the  letters  patent,  this  agent  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  professional  men,  instructed  by  Dr.  Morton  either  in  person  or  through 
his  assistants,  and  care  was  taken  that  only  a pure  article  was  used.  Accidents 
which  might  have  been  frequent  and  fatal  if  quacks  and  pretenders  could  W 
used  the  discovery,  without  instruction  or  mformation,  were  guarded  against, 
and  the  employment  of  so  dangerous  an  instrument  by  burglars  or  othei 

criminals  was  effectually  prohibited.  . e , „ • j ' 

Having  perfected  his  discovery,  surrounded  it  with  scientific  safeguauE,  and 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  Europe  and  America,  , 
Dr  Morton  had  no  longer  any  desire  for  protection  against  what  otherwise 
mi'riit  have  been  a fatal  and  pernicious  use  of  the  agent  which  he  had  so 
carefully  introduced  for  the  relief  of  Buffering  humanity.  Desirous  that  it  should 
be  widely  and  generally  used,  he  had  ever  felt  that  lie  would  receive  lus  reward 
from  the  nation  rather  than  from  individuals,  and  that  the  profession  and  the 
public  would  reg*d  the  mere  question  of  patent  as  very  insignificant  compared  : 
with  the  discovery  itself,  or  the  gratitude  due  tor  it;  besides,  a patent  m tin  , 
profession  to  which  Dr.  Morton  belongs  is  not  the  subject  of  unfavorabl. 

“soTooncr  ™ it  conclusively  established  that  Dr.  Morton  Wavered, 
remedial  agent,  of  priceless  value  to  suffering  humanity,  and  that  it  had  beer 
anoropriatccl  by  the  general  government,  tliau  the  medical  and  surgical  stat 
of  the1  hospital  in  which  he  made  his  inaugural  experiments  muted  in  an  appea 
to  Congress  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  Ins  great  . outlet  Of  money,  anc 
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.appropriately  remunerated  for  the  great  "boon  which  he  had  conferred,  not  only 
upon  the  nation,  but  upon  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said,  when  speaking  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Dr. 
'Morton  has  labored,  of  the  pecuniary  losses  which  have  resulted  to  him  in 
consequence  ©f  the  discovery.  It  has  been  stated  in  broad  terms  that  they 
were  heavy,  but  the  figures  of  the  sums  themselves  can  alone  furnish  a proper 
realization  of  how  large  these  were : 

WVilliam  T.  G.  Morton  in  account  with  his  discovery,  from  October,  1846,  to 

1863,  Dr. 

iS47  : Translating  and  publishing  several  editions  of  report  of  Ameri- 
can cases  and  other  documents  for  use  abroad,  with  expenses 
of  their  t ransmission,  with  ether  and  apparatus,  together  with 
postage,  freight  duties,  and  cost  of  foreign  correspondence. . $2,  860 

Various  professional  and  scientific  men,  for  services  rendered 
in  promulgating  discovery,  collecting  cases,  demonstrating 
value  where  opposition  existed,  together  with  their  travel- 
ling expenses* 3,162 

Various  literary  gentlemen,  for  procuring  favorable  opinions  of 
the  press,  preparation  of  replies,  and  other  papers,  with  sal- 
ary of  private  secretary 2,  100 

Printing  and  publishing  of  papers  and  pamphlets  during  intro- 
duction of  discovery,  newspaper  articles,  circulars,  See.,  See.  4,  326 

Ether  distributed  ajnong  pAfessional  menf 2,  640 

Apparatus  distributed  among  professional  menf 3,  060 

Apparatus  remaining  unsold 2,  000 

Deficiency  in  patent  account§ 2,  000 

Hotel  and  travelling  expenses  from  time  of  discovery  to  date, 
with  hack -hire,  telegraphing,  expressing,  See.,  Sec.,  $1,000 

per  annum]! 17,520 

Printing  and  publishing,  Sec.,  from  1847  to  dateff 5,  999 

For  services,  to  Messrs.  Webster,  Choate,  Carlisle,  Curtis,  Whi- 
ting, Daiui,  Cornwall,  and  others,  together  with  advice  and 

other  services  rendered „ 12  550 

Expenses  for  testimony  in  jperpeluum  at  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
other  cities,  including  examination  of  witnesses,  drawal  of 
papers,  travelling  expenses,  &c 


4,  870 


» These  were  usually  young  physicians,  who,  whenever  a fatal  case  or  non-success  was 
sported,  as  was  constantly  being  done  during  the  days  of  opposition,  were  instructed  in 
le  method  of  administration,  and  sent  by  Doctor  Morton  to  counteract  the  feeling.  Visits 
ere  paid  by  them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  and  even  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
if  west. 

f This  will  not  seem  so  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  the  time  Doctor  Morton 
mde,  his  discovery,  the  article  called  pure  washed  sulphuric  ether  was  scarcely  found 
•utsiqe  of  a chernusf.  s 'laboratory.  As  there  was  no  call,  and  but  seldom  any  use  for  it  few 
rnggists  kept  it  in  their  stores.  During  the  first  year  after  the  disbovery,  it  was  prepared 
xpresslv  for  Doctor  Morton,  and  this,  with  the  strong  bottles  manufactured  for  its  safe 
ransmission,  cost  nearly  one  dollar  per  pound. 

JThe  inhaling  instruments,  at  first,  cost  about  $25  apiece;  but  by  gradual  alteration 
nd  by  making  large  contracts,  the  price  was  afterward  reduced  to  $7  or  $8 
. . ^censes  were  sold  to  members  of  the  dental  profession]  where  a patent  is  not 

■■  ’ feqbject jof  comment,  Doctor  Morton  s patent  agent  kept  an  account  of  expenses  and  the 

R eceipts.  1 his  item  shows  the  result.  1 H 

J -$li Large  as; this  sum  is,  it  by  no  means  includes  all  the  expenses.  Those  who  have  en- 
, wavered  to  push  a claim  before  Congress,  or  have  lived  winter  after  winter  at  Washington 
an  fully  appreciate  why  it  should  be  even  much  more.  ° ’ 

Items  not  classified. 
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Recording  of  testimony  in  Boston §169 

Cost  of  manufacture  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  experiment  at 

W asliington  * 50 

Expense  for  testimony  of  medical  and  surgical,  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  other  gentlemen,  also  assistants  to  aid  in  collecting 
the  same,  stationery,  copying,  printing,  binding,  postage, 


and  distributing  the  same  to  still  further  refute  opponents, 
overcome  opposition,  expense  of  the  suit  suggested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a prerequisite  to  paying 


Doctor  Morton. ... .- , 10,255 

Interest 42,000 

Sacrifice  of  income  17  years,  proved  to.be  worth  §10,  000  per 
annum,  but  put  down  in  this  account  at  only  one-half  that 
sumt 85,  000 

Total 200,561 


Joseph  Burnett,  esq.,  a chemist  of  Boston,  testifies  as  follows : 

“ Interrogatory  8.  What  had  been  the  state  of  his  business  up  to  that  time? 
What  effect  had  these  labors  of  his  upon  it  1 

« Answer.  It  had  been  at  times  very  flourishing,  and  was,  I think,  a growing 
business.  These  labors  of  his  injured  his  business  of  course.  He  neglected  it, 
and  it  fell  off.” 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  petitioner,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1849,  filed 
his  petition  in  the  House  of  Representatives',  asking  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  in  the  discovery  and  the  surrender  to  the  public  use  this 
most  important  medicinal  agent.  The  matter  was  fully  and  carefully  investigated, 
and  the  committee,  after  a most  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  said  petitioner  was  the  true  discoverer,  but  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  to  the  House,  and  nothing  more  was  done  about  it. 

In  the  year  1S52  he  again  petitioned,  and  after  a very  thorough  examination, 
a select  committee  of  the  House  agreed  to  and  drew  up  a report  in  his  favor, 
which  was  not  actually  presented' to  the  House  for  want  of  time,  but  was  certi- 
fied' to  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  report  so  prepared 
TOnsidered  the  evidence  as  to  each  and  all  the  claimants,  and  concluded  in  favor  of 
the  claim  of  Dr.  Morton.  They  prepared  a bill  for  his  relief,  but  the  business  of 
the  House  rendered  it  impossible  to  present  if.  In  their  prepared  report  the  select 
committee  say:  “ The  committee  ot  the  House  of  Representati\  es  and  the  Mili- 
tary  and  Eaval  Committees  of  the  Senate  fully  concur  in  the  recommendation. 


o This  was  for  the  trial  demanded  by  Doctor  Morton  to  disprove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  congressional  committee  the  claim  of  Horace  Wells,  by  showing  the  inert  character  of 
the  agent  for  the  purposes uf  anaesthesia.  _ 

t This  sum  is  probably  much  bj;jpw  the  truth.  Ihe  gross  receipts  of  Doctor  Morton,  from  his 
business,  have  been  shown  in  a previous  chapter.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  (that  is,  buta 
few  weeks  before  his  business  was  ruined  by  the  causes  before  stated,)  an  agreement  was 
made  with  Messrs.  Blaisdell  & Hayden,  by  which  they  were  hound  to  pay  Doctor  Morton 
50  p i'  cent,  on  all  the  gross  receipts  from  the  business  then  on  hand  and  to  come,  he  to  be 
at  no  expense  for  rent,  materials,  tools,  &c.  One  item  of  the  business,  then  under  way, 
and  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  was  twenty  full  sets  of  teeth,  valued  at  about  $4,000. 
The  books  of  Doctor  Morton  were  examined  for  three  successive  years  previous  to  his  dis- 
covery, and  the  net  profits  were  found  to  b<)  ten  thousand  per  annum.  Doctor  William 
Leavitt,  who  kept  Doctor  Morton's  books  several  years,  says  he  always  understood  his  prao- 
tice  was  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  pei  year.  Only  one  half  of.  the  stated  amount 
of  income  is  estimated  in  the  above  account this  for  seventeen  years  would  amount  to 
$85,000,  the  item  in  the  account. 

\ 
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The  chairman  of  the  select  committee,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  bill  up 
in  the  House,  and  feeling  the  great  wrong  of  withholding  remuneration  from  one 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  public  service,  addressed  a letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  urge  upon  his  consideration  the  practicability  and  propriety  of  at- 
taching the  bill  so  by  him  prepared  to  the  military  and  navy  appropriation  bill  for 
the  then  ensuing  year.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  from  whom  he 
received  replies,  stating  their  opinion  of  the  vast  value  of  the  boon  conferred 
upon  his  country  by  Dr.  Morton,  accompanied  by  a report  from  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Committees  of  the  Senate,  and  each, 
by  resolution,  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill  in 
following  words : 

« To  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the  surrender  of 
the  patent  issued  to  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1846, 
for  his  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.” 

Which  resolution  was  moved  in  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Borland,  but  being  out  of 
the  usual  course  of  business,  was  lost,  leaving  the  matter  again  at  large,  the 
claim,  however,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Early  in  the  second  session  of  the  32d  Congress,  1852,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  on  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Morion,  arid  later  in  the  ses- 
sion upon  petition  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on 
which,  as  on  former  occasions,  counter  claims  were  presented.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  examined  the  case,  very  fully  expressed  a reasoned 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Dr.  Morton  ; but  the  accumulated  evidence  then 
amounted  to  over  1,000  pages,  aud  as  there  was  not  time  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  question  fully  in  the  two  houses,  it  was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  petitioner,  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
coverer, the  title  to  discovery  to  be  settled  in  a court  of  justice.  This  was 
recommended  to  be  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill. 
This  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  House.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
again  in  1854,  but  with  no  better  success  in  the  House. 

It  seeming  impossible,  from  causes  wholly  irrespective  of  the  question  of  right, 
to  obtain  relief  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able reports  from  committees  to  whom  the  claim  was  referred,  and  the 
favorable  notice  of  executive  and  military  officers,  he  determined  to  apply  at 
once  to  the  President,  believing  it  to  be  quite  within  his  power,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  give  an  order  that  would  compel  the  compen- 
sation which  right  and  justice  demanded.  He,  accordingly,  on  the  loth  day  of 
June,  1854,  addressed  the  folio  whig  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

“ To  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  the 

Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  of  the  United  States : 

“The  undersigned,  William  T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D., respectfully  represents  and 
makes-known,  that  he,  the  undersigned,  is  the  original  and  first  discoverer  of 
practical  anesthesia,  and  that  he  holds  the  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
for  said  discovery,  and  for  certain  means  of  applying  the  same;  which  said 
letters  patent  bear  date  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1846,  and  do 
grant  to  the  undersigned  and  his  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from 
the  date  thereof,  the  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  using,  and  vending  to  others 
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to  be  used,  the  said  discovery  of  practical  anaesthesia;  to  which  said  letters 
patent,  of  record  in  the  United  States  Patent' Office,  he  respectfully  refers. 

“ The  undersigned,  from  motives  which  must  be  apparent  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  relying  upon  the  justice  and  magnanimity,  first,  of  his  own 
government,  and  then  of  all  other  civilized  governments,  has  not  hitherto- 
exercised  his  legal  rights  by  suits  at  law  for  damages,  or  injunctions  to  prevent 
the  use  of  a discovery  which  has  happily  proved  so  beneficent  to  humanity. 
A or  would  he  now  take  any  step  by  way  of  departure  from  his  previous  course,* 
but  that  his  forbearance  is  sought  to  be  turned  to  bis  disadvantage,  and  objection 
is  made  to  granting- compensation  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  he 
ought  to  enforce  his  right  under  his  patent  against  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  using  his  discovery  in  the  military,  naval,  and  marine'service,  and  against 
all  persons  violating  the  same. 

“ These  considerations  have  determined  the  undersigned  to  adopt  this  course. 
He  therefore,  with  great  reluctance,  respectfully  asks  that  the  encouragement 
given  to  private  individuals  to  violate  his  patent,  through  the  non-observance 
thereof  by  the  government  itself,  may  be  no  longer  continued,  and  that  the  honor- 
able Secretaries  will  either  purchase  the  right  to  use  said  discovery  in  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  public  service,  or  that  they  will  immediately  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  the  medical  officers  and  others  under  their  official  control  to 
desist  from  further  infringing  his  patent  right  in  the  premises. 

“ WM.  T.  G.  MORTON,  M.  D. 

“Washington,  June  15,  1S54.” 


This  petition  was  accompanied  with  the  recommendation  of  a majority  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  with  favorable  reports  from  the  medical 
bureaus  of  the  YY  ar  and  Navy  Departments,  which  your  committee  here  subjoin: 

The-  undersigned,  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
concur  in  recommending  that  the  right  to  use  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery,  commonly 
called  ‘practical  anaesthesia, ’ be  purchased  for  the  public  service,  or  that  the 
use  thereof  be  discontinued,  because  the  government  is  manifestly  bound  by 
its  own  patent,  duly  issued,  to  respect  the  said  discovery  as  private  property, 
and  because  'private  property'  ought  not  to  be  ‘ taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation'  ” * 

I his  was  followed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  signatures.  Of 
these,  3Ir.  Mallory,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Weller  signed  under  the  following 
qualification : “ 1 respectfully  suggest  that  the  patentee  of  the  anaesthetic 

agent,  known  as  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery,  should  receive  from  the  United  States 
a liberal  compensation  for  their  past,  and  future  use  of  it.” 

Lnited  States  senators. — James,  C.  Jones,  John  Bell,  Tennessee.  George 
M . Jones,  Iowa.  Ben.  Fitzpatrick,  0.  0.  Clay,  jr.,  Alabama.  A.  G.  Brown, 
S.  Adams,  Mississippi.  James  Shields,  J.  D.  Bright,  Illinois.  J.  P.  Walker, 
Henry  Dodge,  Wisconsin.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Kentucky.  Charles  T.  James, 

I hilip  Allen,  Rhode  Island.  J.  W.  Williams,  II.  Hamlin,  Maine.  Charles 
Sumner,  Julius  Rockwell,  Massachusetts.  James  Cooper,  Pennsylvania.  John 
B.  Weller,  W.  M.  Gwin,  California.  J.  M.  Clayton,  Delaware.  W.  K.  Se- 
bastian, R.  W.  Johnson,  Arkansas.  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
New  lork.  Arch.  Dixon,  Kentucky.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana.  B.  F. 
Wade,  S.  P.  Chase,  Ohio.  S.  R.  Mallory,  A.  C.  Dodge,  Florida. 

Representatives  to  Congress. — Samuel  P.  Benson,  Samuel  Mayall,  E.  W. 
Farley,  I.  Washburn,  jr.,  T.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Maine.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Alex. 
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TV  Witt  Charles  W.  Uphadi,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  N.  P.  Banks, 
SfM.ardDickinson,  J Wiley  Eammfc,  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  Maasackusetts. 
JAivnh  Sabin  Vermont.  B.  B.  Thurston,  Thos.  Davis,  Rhode,  Island.  Thos. 
W Cumminc  T R Westbrook,  John  Wheeler,  Getrit  Smith,  Peter  Rowe, 
wimamM  Tw^d  Charles  Hughes,  G.  Dean,  Jared  V.  Peck,  R.  W.  Peckham, 
Son  Perkins,  Henry  Bennett,  George  Hastings,  A Oliver  New  York.  A. 
r Trl  Penn  in  "ton  George  Vail,  New  Jersey.  Roland  Jones,  Louisiana. 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Thomas  B.  Florence,  W.  H.  Witte,  Asa  Packer  Ner 
Middleswarth,  John  Robbins,  jr.,  William  Everhart  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  J. 
Glancy  Jone  , C.  M.  Straub,  C.  B.  Curtis,  Thomas  M.  Howe  Pennsylvania. 
tS Cr  Marvland  G-  R.  Riddle,  Delaware.  II.  H.  Johnson,  Thomas 
Richey^  Lewis  HC^mphelb  W.  R.  Sapp,  J.  R.  ^dings  Ed.  Wade  M.  H. 
Nichols,  J.  S.  Harrison,  J.  L.  Taylor,  A.  Harlan,  Ohio.  W.  A.  Richardson, 
James  Knox,  E.  B.  Washburne,  J.  0.  Norton,  John  Wentworth,  Richaid 
yJL  J C Allen  Willis  Allen,  Illinois.  H.  L.  Stephens,  Michigan.  Sion 
H Si  W S Ashe  R.  C.  Pu^eax,  John  Kerr,  H.  M.  Shaw,  North  Caro- 
L fa»cs  L Orr!  P.  S.  BrooteW.  W.  Boy«  L M Keitt,  South  Carol Irna. 
D A Reese  Georgia.  James  Abercrombie,  W.  R.  Smith,  J.  1.  Dowdell, 
P Phillips,  Alabama.  A.  E.  Maxwell,  Florida.  William  Barksdale,  V llliam 
S Barry  D B.  Wright,  W.  P.  Harris,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Mississippi.  Samuel 
Caruthers,  M.  Oliver,  John  G.  Miller,  James  J Lindsley,  A.  W.  Lamb, 
Missouri.  A.  B.  Greenwood,  Arkansas.  I . K.  Zollicoffer,  William  Cullom, 
Em.  Etheridge,  R.  M.  Bugg,  Fred.  P.  Stanton  N.  G.  Taylor  Wm.  M.  Cliurcli- 
well,  Tennessee.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  William  Piston,  L.  M.  Cox,  R.  H. 
Stanton,  John  M.  Elliot,  James  S.  Chrisman,  C.  S.  Hill,  Kentucky.  D.  Stuart, 
Michigan.  Ben.  C.  Eastman,  John  B.  Macy,  Daniel  Wells,  jr.,  Wisconsin. 
Daniei  Macc,  Indiana.  Bcmliart  Hcnn,  J.  P.  Cook,  Iowa.  P.  U.  Bell,  Texas. 
J.  A.  McDougall,  M.  S.  Latham,  T.  S.  Russell,  California. 

“Navy  Department,  July  25,  1S54. 

“Sir:  The  printed  documents,  &c.,  having  relation  to  anaesthetic  agents, 
which  were  left  by  you  at  the  department,  were  referred  to  Surgeon  Whelan, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who  has  returned  them  with  a 
letter  containing  some  general  expressions  of  the  value  and  importance  ol  such 
agents  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a copy  of  which  you  will  find  enclosed,  together 
with  the  printed  papers  referred  to. 

“ I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

1 “J.  C.  DOBBIN. 

“W.  T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D., 

“ National  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.” 


“Navy  Department, 

“ Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  July  24,  1854. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
the  21st  instant,  covering  sundry  printed  documents  on  the  subject  of  anesthetic 
agents,  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  which  ‘my  views 
touching  the  subject-matter  presented’  are  requested. 

“ Without  desiring  to  involve  myself  in  the  controverted  point  of  the  discovery 
of  anaesthetic  agents,  the  objects  of  the  department  in  its  reference  of  the  sub- 
ject to  this  bureau  may  possibly  be  subserved  by  some  general  expression  of 
their  value  and  importance,  and  the  almost  universal  employment  of  these  agents 
under  different  names,  but  nearly  identical  in  effect  and  mode  of  administration, 
in  a vast  proportion  of  grave  injuries  and  painful  diseases. 

“ So  general  is  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  such  is  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  uniformity  and  safety  of  their  effects,  that  medicine  and  surgery 
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Tvoukl  be  divested  of  one  of  their  ablest  allies  if  any  circumstance  should 
nonuf11*)6  7 °f  thc.emPloyment  of  a class  of  pain-destroying  agents  whose 
i J-n } 7 aiU  1nPPrecintlon  keeP  Pilce  with  their  diffusion.  I regard  the  dis 
cmery  oi  anesthesia  as  one  of  more  importance  in  many  senses  °t han  anv  of 
lose  triumphs  of  genius  which  have  conferred  immortality  and  fortune  on  their 
authois  ; for  it  alone  interests  every  condition  and  calling  of  humanity  and  is  as 

destroy^  'U  ^ afpllCAtl0U  as  tbe  Primal  of  pain,  which  it  J effectually 
“I  believe  there  is  scarce  an  intelligent  physician  or  surgeon  in  either  hemi 
not  Indorse  tbdi^value^  0C“S1“  ‘°  “ t‘le“  aud  "boseftdgment  does 

rs;;^ 

formed  an  item  in  the  ‘allowance  table  of  medicines  ’ 7 h 

» ,-p«  »y  j 

few  86  7>*y  "■«>  be- 

oninions  of  T °f  M7lCme  and  which  so  fully  embody  my  own 

opmions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  anesthetic  +w  t J Vw 

invito  your  attention  to  .ton,!  In  the 

reconled  the  commendatory  opinions  of  numerous  medical  officers  of  the 
tll  - . character  of  anesthetic  agents  seems  now  to  be  settled  beyond  dispute- 
then  great  importance  in  medicine  and  sur^crv  is  recncmi^orl  i,*r  “ • d r 

opinion  rare,  indeed  in  medical  matters; 

rug  hmZfty.  **““  °f  “**  S^tbooneWemdV  •*£.  . T^. 

“ To  estimate  the  pecuniary  value  of  such  a discovery,  if  I am  called  unon  to 
do  so  is  not  so  easy  a matter.  If  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  L tlm 
S esn  L dcfnncr— one  °f  closest  analogy— be  received  as  a standard  of  judgment 
sinn^  K r °ne  ,1Ulldrcd  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  named  on  several  occa- 
ons  bj  Congress,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  worth  of  this  onlv 
panacea  for  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  " T 

Cery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin,  “ W ’ WHELAN* 

“ Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

to  ^Vrnnl^fvf1116  thaJ  the  refer0Tlcc  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
of  W,nirfUrTi  tb,e  communication  which  had  been  handed  the  Secretary 
ll^Vreptyl1  by  h,m  t0  the  bureau  of  the  army,  as  is  shown  l| 

“Surgeon  General’s  Office,  July  17,  1854. 

to  t0  thj  Prcsident  of  ,bc  United  States  and 

Mn7  ? ! i 1 f t ie  EiUT>  and  of  the  Treasury,  by  William  T G 

Jf  ^thrUffiiS's^fL^^1^  after  1X;PrCSentin-  tbat  bc  bolds  letters  patent 
tLrinhtton^S?P  discovery  of  ‘practical  anesthesia,’  requests  that 

ho  issued  to  the  medicnT°7Cfy  S he  J,'ubIic  Scrvice  bo  PWdutfetf,  or  that  orders 
o sued  to  the  medical  and  other  officers  under  government  control  to  desist 

from  further  mtrmgmg  hi,  patent  right,  having  boon  referred  to  me  for  a 
I have  the  honor  to.  submit  the  following  remarks  • p ’ 

"The  great  importance  and  value  of  practical  amesthesia  has  been  reco-nizcd 
and  admitted  by  p hys.cans  and  surgeons  throughout  the  civilized  worid® Tor 
my  own  news  on  tins  pomt,  and  for  evidence  that  washed  sulphuric  e her  and 
other  anaesthetic  ngcuts  are  regularly  supplied  to  and  use, I by  thi,  medical  officer, 
of  the  army,  you  are  respecting  referred  to  the  enclosed  cipy  of  a communion- 
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tiou  addressed  by  me  to  Dr.  Morion,  on  tire  1st  of  March  1852,  and  your  at  en- 
o ’is  also' invited  to  the  printed  copies  of  communications  rom  the  late  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  nary,  and  other  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  distinction  which  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  accompany- 

the  special  subject  now  presented 
hr  Dr  Morton,  I have  to  state  that  if  it  should  satisfactorily  appear  to  those 
haying  the  ability  and  the  authority  to  decide  that  the  letters  patent  held  by 
Dr  Morton  do  really  cover  the  exclusive  right  of  using,  and  selling  to  others  o 
be  used,  those  aesthetic  agents  which  have  been  successfully  introduced  iflto 
the  notice  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  anesthetic  purposes  it  would  _ seem 
that  die  government  of  the  United  States  is  bound,  in  virtue  of  a provision  m 
the  Constitution  to  that  effect,  as  well  as  in  justice,  to  pay  Dr  Morton  for  the 
use  of  his  property  heretofore,  and  either  to  desist  from  the  further  employment 
of  those  articles  in  the  public  service  for  amesthetic  purposes  or  to  acquire  the 

legal  right  to  their  use  by  purchase.  , „ x , 

It  appears,  on  examination  of  a paper  appended  to  Dr.  Morton  s communica- 
tion, that  32  senators  and  118  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cur in  recommending  that  the  right  to  use  Dr.  Morton  s discovery,  commonly 
called  “ practical  anaesthesia,”  be  purchased  for  the  public  service,  oi  that  the 
use  thereof  be  discontinued,  because  the  government  is  manifestly  bound  by  its 
own  patent,  duly  issued,  to  respect  the  said  discovery  as  private  property,  and 
because  “ private  property”  ought  not  to  be  “ taken  for  public  use  without  just 

C0™PresuiSn«-  that  the  army,  navy,  and  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  debarred  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  arising  from  a discov- 
ery which  has  been  pronounced,  and  in  reality  is,  ‘ one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever 
given  to  suffering  man, ’tit  may  be  proper,  though  I am  not  specially  instructed  so 
to  do,  to  furnish  some  data  upon  which  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  patentee  may  reasonably  demand  from  the  government  for  the  past 
and  future  use  t>f  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  marine 
hospitals  of  the  United  States. 

“The  British  Parliament  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  ot  vac- 
cination (to  which  the  discovery  of  practical  anaesthesia  may  properly  be  com- 
pared) the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  select  committee  of  Congress, 
who  have  had  this  subject  under  consideration,  have  recommended  that  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  Dr.  Morton  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  discovery. 

« jn  both  of  those  instances  it  was  intended,  I believe,  by  the  governments, 
respectively,  to  give  benefits  of  the  discovery  to  the  world. 

“ Without,  then,  going  into  a calculation  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
furnished  from  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  it  is  respectfully  suggested 
< that  the  Hum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  proposed  by  the  select  com- 
mittee of  .the  nouge^f  Representatives  and -also  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  be  awarded  to  the  patentee  for  all  his  right  in  the  premises, 
and  that  the  benefits  of  the  discovery  be  given  to  the  world  at  large. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“THOMAS  LAWSON, 

“ Surgeon  General. 

“ Hon.  Jefferson  Davis, 

“ Secretary  of  W %r." 

The  President  at  first  seemed  favorably  impressed,  and  promised  to  forbid  the 
-use  of  the  ether  or  pay  the  proposed  sum,  but  afterwards  declined  to  do  it  until 
the  judgment  of  a judicial  tribunal  should  determine  the  right.  The  petitioner, 
therefore,  on  his  suggestion,  brought  suit  against  one  of  the  United  States  officers 
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who  had  used  this  discovery  in  the.  marine  hospital,  and  after  two  years  and 
expending  a good  deal  of  money,  received  a judgment  agajnst  him. 

On  the  rendition  of  this  judgment  a new  administration  was  in  power.  The 
record  of  the  trial  and  judgment  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
inasmuch  as  the  marine  hospitals  were  under  that  executive  department,  but  this- 
gentleman  (now  a member  of  the  confederate  government)  stated  that  before 
settling  be  wished  Dr.  Morton  to  test  his  claim  by  bringing  further  suits,  and 
did  nothing  whatever. 

This  transaction  appears  by  the  accompanying  statement  of  a conversation 
with  the  President,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  published  as  early  as  1S5S,  and  a letter  of  the  honorable’ William 
H.  Witte,  member  of  Congress,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
detailing  his  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject : 

On  emerging  from  his  sick-room,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1855,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  through  whose  agenev  it  had  been  arran-o-d, 
Dr.  Morton  held  an  audience  with  the  President,  and  then,  for  the  first  tune,’ 
learned  the  result  of  this  two  years  of  “ circumlocution.”  Before  paving  any  sum 
for  the  patent,  the  government  wished  a legal  decision  on  the  case ; it  had" de- 
cided that  a judgment  should  be  procured  against  it,  so  that  it  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  restitution.  In  reply  to  the  President,  who  asked  why  a suit  had 
not  been  before  brought,  Dr.  Morton  replied,  that  owing  to  the  'peculiar  nature  of 
his  discovery,  he  had  never  wished  to  take  legal  steps  for  redress;  that  he  had 
all  along  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  government  would  in  the  end  act  honestly, 
and,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  do,  of  its  own  free  will,  an  act  of  justice,  to  which 
it  was  repugnant  to  human  nature  to  compel  it.  To  this  the  President  replied 
that  no  feeling  of  that  kind  need  deter  him;  that  the  prosecution  was  to  be  for 
its  use  in  the  public  service,  and  a mere  form,  as  the  decision  of  the  court  would 
give  them  authority  for  immediate  action.  He  then  p*iposed  that-  a suit  should 
be  commenced  against  some  surgeon  of  the  government  service  who  had  at  some 
period  used  the  discovery;  that  the  suit,  when  brought,  should  be  considered 
as  brought  against  the  government  and  not  against  the  surgeon,  and  that  the 
government  should  shoulder  all  the  responsibility.  He  closed  by  saying,  that 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  government  was  violating  Dr.  Morton’s  patent  the 
government  would  pay,  and  that  Dr.  Morton  might  take  his  choice  as  to  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  to  have  the  case  tried. 

“ Si  k : The  honorable  the  Attorney  General  has  this  morning  informed  me 
that  the  government  declines  acting  at  this  time*  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Morton,  as- 
sigmng  as  a reason  that  the  patent  covers  too  much,  and  also  that  the  Secretary 
ot  \\  ar  does  not  favorably  construe  the  scientific  question  involved — in  tact  and 
enect  denying  the  validity  of  the  patent. 

“As  an  answer  to  the  first  point  it  i3  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  clear  and 
unequivocal  assurance  made  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  your  excel- 
lency  that  the  binding  force  and  validity  of  the  patent  should  not  be  disturbed, 
should  not  be  adjudicated  by  the  executive  ministerial  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  that  it  should  be  construed  by  the  import  obviously  expressed  by  its 
iace,  and  that  Dr.  Morton  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  premises  according  to 
that  spirit  ot  partiality  and  rigid  justice  which  it  becomes  the  power  of  a great 
government  to  extend  toward  one  of  its  own  citizens. 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  now  for  the  first  time  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  TV  ai , I beg  leave  to  refer  to  his  own  report  made  to  your  excellency,  in  which, 
after  discussing  the  scientific  view  of  the  case,  he  concludes  with  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  that  Dr.  Morton  is  the  person  to  whom  compensation 
ought  to  be  made,  and  that  the  only  point  left  undecided  by  him  is  the  method 
in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  payment  ought  to  be  made. 

“ With  this  report  you  expressed  yourself  so  well  satisfied  that  upon  one  oc- 
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casion  you,  with  pen  in  hand,  did  me  the. honor  to  counsel  with  me  how  the 
order  to  the  departments  not  to  use  the  agent  (until  settlement  had  been  made) 
ought  to  be  issued  so  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  there  >y 

promote  the  equity  of  .his  claim.  . M 

a You  were  also  on  that  occasion  kind  enough  to  desire  me  to  say  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  not  remain  in  Washington,  but  go 
home  and  rest  contented  with  your  assurance  that  the  matter  should  be  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  and  that  you  preferred  to  close  the  business  with  me  rather  than 
with  a lawyer,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  advice  not  to  spend  his  nioney#m 
feeing  lawyers,  as  there  was  no  necessity,  there  being  nothing  in  it  which  you 

and  I could  not  settle.  ’ . . . , 

“It  was  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  relying  upon  your  declaration  and  absolute 
promise,  that  I was  induced  to  render  to  Dr.  Morton  pecuniary  assistance  which 
the  necessities  of  his  situation  imperatively  required,  never  dreaming  that  you 
would  fail  to  do  yourself,  or  to  permit  others  to  refuse  doing,  an  act  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  which  you  had  more  than  once  clearly  admitted. 

“ And  yet,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  months  induced  to  come  here  often, 
and  always  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  interests  at  home,  I am  told  .that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  case;  that  the  government  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  slightest 
equity  in  thee  laim  ; but,  shielding  itself  behind  legal  quibbles  and  scientific  tech- 
nicalities, coolly  and  complacently  pronounces  its  former  assurances  and  promises 
of  compensation  and  justice  as  nothing — as  nothing,  because  it  refuses  now  to  do 
what  it  repeatedly  declared  should  be  done. 

“ Well,  sir,  we  must  make  submission,  and  we  do  submit  in  that  feeling  which 
injured  helplessness  makes, to  wrong  and  power. 

“ In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  the  regret  that  you  did  not  in  your 
intercourse  with  me  upon  the  subject,  deal  with  me  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
vent me  from  involving  myself  (relying  upon  your  assurances)  largely  to  my 
pecuniary  disadvantage,  as  well  as  to  my  personal  mortification. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

“WM.  II.  WITTE.” 

Thus  far  the  efforts  of  the  petitioner  to  obtain  compensation  for  bis  labor, 
mental  and  corporeal,  his  services,  his  pecuniary  expenditures  in  giving  to  his 
country  the  inestimable  boon  of  bis  discovery,  were  attended  with  anxiety,  dis- 
appointment, and  loss.  But  he  at  last  met  with  sympathy  to  cheer  him  and 
generosity  to  aid  him  in  his  hitherto  disheartening  progress.  It  came  from  the 
medical  profession  of  the  United  States  who  are,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  fact  of  the  discovery  and  of  its  value.  Their  reading  renders 
them  familiar  with  the  state  of  knowledge  at  any  and  all  times  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  every  step  in  advance  at  all  worthy  of  consideration  is  published  in 
their  periodicals,  discussed  in  their  lecture-rooms,  and  read  and  considered  by 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  After  full  consid<P&tion  and  discussion, 
after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  experiments  running  through  a period  of  many 
years,  the  profession  has  all  become  satisfied  of  the  vast  utility  of  the  discovered 
anaesthetic  agent  and  its  kindred  others  ; and  as  a body,  with  some  rare  excep- 
tions,  they  are  convinced  that  the  petitioner,  Dr.  Morton,  is  the  original  discov- 
erer. This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  faculty  of  Boston, 
Now  York,  and  Philadelphia,  which  your  committee  has  before  them,  and  here- 
with annex  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  verdict  of  men, 
the  very  elite  of  their  profession,  who,  in  a matter  that  so  deeply  concerns  it,  are 
not  likely  to  be  deceived.  Your  committee  offers  no  apology  for  presenting 
these  proceedings  in  full.  The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  and  indeed 
demands  it. 
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Testimonial  to  Dr.  T V/n.  T.  G.  Moiton. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America,  1S61. 

More  than  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  application  of  sulphuric 
ether  as  an  anresthetic  agent.  During  this  period  its  use  has  been  extended  over 
the  whole  civilized  world;  it  has  been  employed  in  private  dwellings,  hospitals, 
and  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  lias  been  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent,  gift 
conferred  upon  mankind  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  It  has  enabled 
every  human  being  to  contemplate  pain,  disease,  and  death  with  comparative 
composure;  and  its  loss,  were  such  a thing  possible,  would  be  universally  re- 
garded as  a calamity  to  our  race. 

The  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether,  if  before  known,  had  never  been  before 
practically  applied,  and  except  for  the  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  Dr. 
Morton,  they  would  not  probably  have  been  applied  to  this  day.  The  peculiar 
claim  of  Dr.  Morton  is  not  merely  that  he  introduced  the  use  of  ether,  hut  that 
he  first  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  human  system  can  be  safely  reduced  to  a 
condition  in  wrhich  it  becomes  unconscious  of  the  sufferings  of  disease,  the  pain 
of  surgical  operations,  and  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  The  same  purpose  has 
since  been  effected  • by  chloroform  .and  other  agents,  but  it  is  not  assuming  too 
much  to  say  that,  except  for  the  demonstration  of  this  great  fact  of  the  ^pos- 
sibility and  safety  of  anaesthesia,  their  employment  would  never  have  been 
suggested. 

But  while  all  mankind  have  been  benefited,  Dr.  Morton  has  been  a loser,  to 
a large  amount,  by  his  exertions,  in  a wordly  point  ^of  view ; and  in  consequence 
of  the  time  consumed,  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the  suspension  of  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  he  is  less  advantageously  situated  than  before.  This  does  not 
seem  just,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  procure  and  present  to  him  an  adequate 
testimonial,  not  as  a compensation,  (for  a full  compensation  is  in  its  nature  im- 
possible,) but  as  a remuneration  for  his  expenditure,  and  an  expression  of  the 
deep  and  grateful  sense  entertained  by  his  fellow-creatures  of  the  inestimable 
benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  them. 

With  the  viewr  of  obtaining  effectual  co-operation  in  other  places,  a meeting 
of  a committee  of  fifty  gentlemen  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  War- 
ren, January  26,  1861,  and  as  a result  of  this  meeting  the  following  organization 
has  been  adopted.  The  aid  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  public  in  general, 
is  now  respectfully  solicited  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  this  laudable  pur- 
pose. It  is  proposed  that  a public  subscription  be  instituted,  the  avails  of  wliich 
shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence  and  John  Lowell,  of  Boston, 
trustees,  to  be  held,  appropriated,  and  invested  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Morton 
and  his  family. 

President. — Dr.  James  Jackson,  emeritus  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  II arvar<& dJn i ver s i ty . 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  president  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Dr.  Georgo  Hayward,  consulting  surgeon  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital ; Dr.  S.  I).  Townsend,  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ; Edward 
Reynolds,  consulting  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  C.  0.  Felton, 
LL.D.,  President  Harvard  University;  Dr.  John  Homans,  president  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  consulting  physician  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital; Dr.  John  Jeflries,  consulting  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  late  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

General  Committee. — Dr.  John  C.  Dalton;  Daniel  Treadwell,  formerly  Rum- 
ford  professor  in  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Charles  G.  Putnam;  Dr.  Daniel  D. 
Slade;  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  physician  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  surgeon  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Dr.  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  surgeon  to* the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary;  Dr.  William  J.  Dale;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  surgeon  to  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Buckingham;  Dr.  George  n.  Lyman; 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  professor  of  materia  medica  in  Harvard  University; 
•Dir.  Luther  Parks,  jr.;  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham. 

Executive  committee. — Dr.  John  Ware,  late  professor  of  theory  and  practice 
at  medicine  in  Harvard  University;  Dr.  David  W.  Cheever,  Dr.  J.  N.  Borland, 
Dr.  C.  D.  Homans,  Dr.  Robert  Ware,  Dr.  James  C.  White,  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Hodges,  Dr.  Calvin  G.  Page. 

Trustees. — Amos  A.  Lawrence,  treasurer  of  Harvard  University;  John  Lowell. 
Secretary. — Francis  Minot,  physician  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  Morton  testimonial. 

At  a meeting  of  medical  gentlemen,  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow, 
on  the  evening  of  January  26,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  com- 
munity the  claims  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  to  a substantial  recompense  for  the 
benefit  which  he  has  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  Dr.  John  Homans  was  elected  chairman,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Minot,  secretary,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  1 hat  this  meeting  view  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  the 

movement  inaugurated  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia*  in  behalf  of  the 
Morton  testimonial,  and  take  this  occasion  to  renew  their  expression  of  approval 
and  sympathy.  1 1 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  meeting  commend  the  subscription  proposed  for  the 
testimonial  to  the  favor  and  support  of  the  American  people,  and  most  cordially 
join  in  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  by  institutions  and  scientific  men 
throughout  the  country. 

3 Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  condition  and  objects  to  be  attained 
by  the  testimonial,  it  is  expedient  to  make  an  immediate  effort  to  take  up  a gen- 
eral subscription  in  this  community,  which  is  the  scene  of  Dr.  Morton’s  labors 
and  experiments,  and  the  city  where  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the  testimo- 
nial had  its  origin. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  from  gentlemen  out 

of  the  profession,  to  call  on  this  community  and  solicit  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  testimonial,  with  power  to  make  additions  to  their  number 
and  substitutions,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to 
promote  this  object.  1 

5.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  medical  men  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
confer  with  the  committee  on  subscriptions  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

6.  Resolved  That  it  is  expedient  to  appeal  especially  to  those  who  have  been 

etherization  from  intense  pain,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  conti  lbute  according  to  their  means.  **  ' 

°f  Dr'.®°wdit^h’,th.e  8ecretarY  requested  to  notify  the  mem- 
wLl  bf th  £°“mittee,s  °f  their,  appointment,  and  to  desire  them  to  meet 

of^thiTrimeting!  ^ pUc®  “ llC  may  866  exPedicilt- to  carry  out  the  objects 

I he  chair  appointed  the  following  committees’ 

Laymen.-- Amps.  A Lawrence,  17  Milk  street;  Charles  Amory,  54  Citv 
Exchange;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  54  State  street;  John  Lowe/ 42  Court 
■treet,  John  P.  Stetson,  8 Milk  street;  William  Appleton,  jr.,  24  Tremout 
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street;  Moses  Williams,  jr.,  105  State  street;  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  4 State  street; 
John  Joseph  May,  corner  Broad  and  State  streets;  Martin  Brimmer,  48  Beacon 
street;  A.  W.  Spencer,  i.3  Congress  street;  Samuel  Frotliingham,  jr.,  59  Frank- 
lin street;  Thomas  J.  Lee,  60  State  street;  Warren  Sawyer,  7 Blackstone 
street;  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  17  Milk  street;  Prescott  Bigelow,  1 Postoffice  avenue; 
Joseph  Burnett,  27  Central  street ; John  II.  Thorndike,  29  Edin boro’ street^ 
B.  W.  Taggard,  29  CornKill ; Gardner  Brewer,  Federal,  corner  Franklin  streetr; 
Theodore  Metcalf,  39  Tremont  street;  P.  W.  Chandler,  4 Court  street;  Thornton 
K.  Lothrop,  42  Court  street;  Charles  T.  Randall,  Devonshire,  between  Frank- 
lin and  Summer  streets;  G.  S.  Hillard,  Niles  Block,  School  street;  James  T. 
Fields,  comer  School  and  Washington  streets;  William  G.  Weld,  Edward  T. 
Eastman. 

Medical. — James  Jackson,  Jacob  Bigelow,  George  Hayward,  John  War®, 
John  Homans,  S.  D.  Townsend,  John  Jeffries,  A.  A.  Gould,  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch,  O.  W.  Holmes,  John  H.  Dix,  Charles  G.  Putnam,  J.  Mason  Waraen, 
Henrv  J.  Bigelow,  Henry  G.  Clark. 

JOHN  HOMANS,  M.  D.,  Chairman 

Francis  Minot,  M.  D.(  Secretary. 

The  following  address  is  set  forth  by  a sub-committee  appointed  at  a meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing 
object: 

Boston,  March  4,  1861. 

Sir  : We  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  regard  to  the  claims  and  services  erf 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  as  connected  with  the  discovery  of  producing  insensibility 
to  pain  by  theamesthetic  effects  of  sulphuric  ether.  That  this  discovery  has  been 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  mankind,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  applications  of  science  to  the  uses  of  life  that  has  been  made,  eyen  in 
this  age  of  improvement  and  progress,  is  beyond  dispute. 

While  there  is  not  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  Dr.  Morton’s  claim* 
to  the  priority  of  the  discovery,  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agree  that 
the  pre-eminent  merit  of  first  establishing  by  experiment  what  was  before  only 
a surmise  or  a conjecture  i8  his;  and  that  without  his  courage,  energy,  and  pe»- 
jseverance,  the  discovery  would  not  have  been  put  into  practical  operation.  Thi* 
is, enough  to  make  Dr.  Morton  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race.  His  discovery 
is  now-  in  use  all  over  the  civilized  world ; everywhere  it  is  lightening  th® 
trying  duties  of  tho  medical  profession ; soothing  the  pain  of  the  suffering,  and, 
what  is  hardly  less  valuable,  taking  away  that  apprehension  of  pain  whkh, 
to  the  nervous  and  sensitive,  is  like  suffering  itself. 

But  Dr.  Morton  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers. So  far  from  being  a gainer,  he  has  been  a loser  to  a very  larg® 
.-iumount,  by  the  sacrifices  and  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  introducing  bia 
discovery  and  vindicating  lm  claims.  It  is  not  proposed  to  bestow  upon  Dr. 
Morton  a pecuniary  equivalent  for  his  discovery ; indeed,  the  worth  of  a dis- 
covery like  his  is  not  susceptible  of  a money  value,  though  some  approximation 
to  it  may  be  made  by  considering  what  sum  mankind  would  be  willing  to  gtv» 
for  such  a blessing,  supposing  they  had  it  not.  But  we  think  he  is  justly 
entitled,  not  merely  to  a return  of  all  expenses  incurred,  but  to  some  further 
expression  of  t he  grateful  sense  which  his  services  to  humanity  have  everywher® 
awakened.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  were  given,  in  two  successive  grants,  by 
the  Biitish  Parliament  to  Dr.  Jenncr ; and  no  one  would  deem  a like  sum  aa 
extravagant  remuneration  for  the  civilized  world  to  bestow  upon  Dr.  Morton. 

The  undersigned,  a committee  appointed  at  a ipocting  of  gentlemen  of  th® 
medical  and  other  professions,  held  at  the  liouso  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  on 
Tuesday,  February  26,  have  the  honor  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  ancW® 
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solicit  your  aid  iu  behalf  of  the  object  above  set  forth.  Such  contributions  as 
may  see  fit  to  make  will  be  received  by  Amos  A.  Lawrence  or  John  Lowell,  who 
have  consented  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  fund  which  may  be  collected,  or  by  hny 
member  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  Morton  testimonial. 

JOHN  HOMANS,  ~) 

JOHN  WARE,  1 ^ 

GEO.  S.  HILLARD,  f Lommlttee- 
« CHAS.  G.  PUTNAM,  3 

Francis  Minot,  Secretary. 

\ ,Ji  •<!'  "o  irie,  •->  '*»  •' 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  as 
a testimonial  to  Dr.  Morton  for  his  discovery  of  etherization,  and  having 
accepted  this  trust,  deem  it  their  duty  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  asked  to  contribute,  that  it  is  not  designed  merely  to  present  him  with 
an  honorable  memento  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  mankind,  but 
to  afford  him  relief  from  the  embarrassments  which  his  discovery  has  brought 
upon  him. 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to  say  that  Dr.  Morton  has  sacrificed  all  his 
property,  and  all  the  profits  of  his  profession,  in  introducing  his  discovery,  and 
in  establishing  his  claim,  and  that  lie  has  seriously  impaired  his  health  ; that  he 
has  failed  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  government  for  the  use  of  ether  by 
the  army  and  navy,  though  a bill  has  been  twice  passed  through  one  house  of 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  has  no  hope  of  any  public  compensation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  asking  too  much  to  bestow  on  one  who  is  the 
author  of  the  most  beneficent  discovery  of  this  age,  the  means  of  an  amplo  sup- 
port for  himself  and  his  family  1 

Believing  that  all  who  have  experienced  the  inestimable  benefits  of  ether  in 
its  various  forms  in  alleviating  pain,  or  who  have  seen  its  effects  upon  others, 
will  deem  it  a privilege  to  give  some  substantial  proof  to  the  discoverer,  of  their 
appreciation  of  its  value ; we  forbear  to  give  the  details  of  his  labors  and  his 
misfortunes. 


Boston,  March  4,  1861. 


AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  LOWELL, 


Trustees. 


TESTIMONIAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  AND 

BOSTON. 

Proceedings  of  the  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  W.  T.  G. 

Morton,  M.  D. 

A meeting  of  the  members  of  tbe  medical  profession  who  had  indorsed  the 
testimonial  in  behalf  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  was  held  at  the  hospital  buildings. 
Spruce  street,  on  Monday,  March  26,  1860  ; when,  on  motion,  Dr.  Wilson 
Jewell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Bache  was  chosen  secretary. 

Tbe  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  offered,  and'  having  been 
read  by  the  secretary,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

“ Whereas,  after  innumerable  trials,  made  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  it  has 
been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  may 
he  safely  employed  for  producing  insensibility  to  pain : 

“ And  whereas  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  through  ij;  of  the 
public  generally,  was  directed  to  this  fact  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston, 
who  first  practically  demonstrated  that  ether  may  be  safely  used  by  inhalation 
Hr  annulling  pain,  in  tbe  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where,  on  the  16tla 
of  October,  1846,  a severe  surgical  operation  was  successfully  performed  by  tbe 
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late  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  without  pain  to  the  patient,  whilst  under  the  influence  ot 
ether  administered  by  Dr.  Morton  : 

“And  whereas  our  national  government,  whilst  admitting  the  claims  of  Dr 
Morton,  has  failed  to  reward  him  for  this  great  service  to  his  country  and  to 
humanity : J 

“Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr 
Morton  for  having  practically  proved  the  value  and  safety  of  ether  as  an  anes- 
thetic agent,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind 

“ Resolved , That  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  national 
testimonial  fund,  lately  commenced  in  Boston  arid  New  York  in  behalf  of  Dr 
Morton,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  influence  them  to  subscribe  to 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  subscriptions,  a copy  of  these 
resolutions,  duly  authenticated  by  the  officers  of  this  meeting,  be  furnished  to 
Messra.  Brown  Brothers  & Co.,  the  receivers  for  this  city,  together  with  such 
other  documents  in  explanation  of  the  testimonial  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
officers  of.  this  meeting.” 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  Dr.  Morton. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


T.  H.  Bache,  Secretary. 


WILSON  JEWELL,  Chairman. 


Testimonial  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  ot 
William  T.  lr.  Morton,  M.  D.,  to  their  fellow-citizens. 


February  15,  1860. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  in  preventing 
and  suspending  pain,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a matter  of  doubt  among  the  mem- 
bers* of  the  medical  profession,  and  is  too  well  known  to  the  intelligent  citizens 
ot  Philadelphia  to  need  any  further  exposition.  Etherization  has  been  tested  in 
countless  instances,  under  a great  variety  of  circumstances,  during  more  than 
twelve  years  of  constant  employment  by  thousands  of  operators ; and  the  result 
of  this  unsurpassed  experience  is  decisive  in  confirmation  of  its  safety  and  effi- 
ciency as  a suppressor  of  physical  suffering,  and  a powerful  assistant  of  the 
healing  art. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  anaesthetic  inhalation  is  the  most  available  and  po- 
tent means  of  alleviating  pain  yet  employed  iti  the  practice  of  surgery,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  humanity  of  the  present  age, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  original  and  successful  introducer  of  this  invaluable 
boori^  as  entitled  to  the  warm  gratitude  of  mankind. 

rr,  We  believe  the  practical  originator  of  anaesthetic  inhalation  to  be  Dr.  William 
1 . Gr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  happy  to  bear 
witness  in  this  testimonial. 

Wo  are  convinced  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  resorted  to  ethereal  inhalation 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  in  a patient  while  undergoing 
a surgical  operation,  and  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  succeeded  in  effecting  this 
result.  lie  was,  indisputably,  the  first  to  urge  the  ancesthetic  properties  of  the 
vapor  of  ether  upon  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  practice  of  anajsthetic  inhalation. 

We.  therefore  take  great  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  an  act  of 
duty,  m recommending  the  claims  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  would  cordially  urge  upon  them  the  propriety  of 
showing  their  estimate  of  his  services  by  a substantial  acknowledgment,  such  as 
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is  manifestly  due  from  an  enlightened  community  to  one  who  has  conferred 
upon  its  members  so  inestimable  a benefit. 

We  may  refer  to  the  annals  of  medicine  in  the  Old  World  for  many  instances 
in  which  analogous  discoveries  of  less  moment  have  been  recognized  and  paid 
for  by  European  governments,  sometimes  even  before  their  true  value  had  been 
ascertained.  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  ether- 
ization has  only  the  more  firmly  established  its  position  by  demonstrating  its 
safety  and  developing  its  usefulness. 

Our  national  government  has  admitted  the  justice  and  importance  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton s claims  in  the  introduction  of  ethereal  anaesthesia,  but  has  neglected  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  reward.  ""  1 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  plan  of  individual  contribution  has  been  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  New  York  as  the  best  suited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people,  and  the  most  likely  to  reach  a satisfactory  cod-  f 
elusion.  J 

An  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  unite  with 
their  neighbors  in  the  same  work  of  benevolence  and  justice  ; and  it  is  in  this 
that  we  earnestly  desire  to  interest  them. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  townsmen,  in  whose  liberality  and  sense  of  right 
we  have  great  confidence,  may  join  us  in  rendering  the  tribute  to  his  merits  and 
necessities  which  has  elsewhere  been  accorded  to  him,  and  which  we  believe  him 
to  deserve. 


University  of  Pennsylvania.— George  B.  Wood,  M.  D„  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine;  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D„  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children ; Joseph- Carson,  M.  D..  professor  of  mate- 

M' D- profe880r  °f 

Jefferson  JUedtcal  College.— Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  professor  of  general, 
descriptive,  and  surgical  anatomy;  Chas.  D Meigs,  M.  D„  professor  of  obstet- 
lics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ; Franklin  Bathe,  AI.  D„  professor  of 

fferv  T7  H iV'm  r?f’  Vy°rr°V  of  institutes  and  practice  of  sur- 

gey  , T.D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  general  thera- 
peutics ; Samuel  H Dickson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  practice  of  mcdfcinc. 

Pennsylvania  College,  medical  department.— B.  Howard  Hand,  M D mo- 

• lessor  of  chemistry;  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  professor  of  practice  of  nidi- 

: £ k ft .C 

Pennsylvania  Hospital.^ William  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D*,  physician  • James  T 

• Levick,  M D.,  physician  ; John  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  D..  physician  • ’Francis  G 
ynith,  M.  D.,  physician ; piseph  Pancoast,  M.  D„  surgeon;  Edward  Peace’ 

iJ.,  surgeon : l-.dward  Hartihomo  AT  ta  ...  ’ 


Pendleton  Tutlrtl.  p.,  jphjrafaui ; John  Wiltlank/M.  D„  rf’iV^raan-'u  l' 

1 waLm  h: 

freon  T tt  r S M-  »-  «»*•*»  A-Winell  Hewson.  M.  »,  ,m. 

Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. — J.  C Morris  M n ni  • • ■,  r 

Hartshorne,  M.  D„  physician ; J.  Da  Costa,  M.  D„  phykdanC WmSybuiry,' 
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M.  D.,  physician ; William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  surgeon ; H.  E.  Drayton,  M.  D.,  sur- 
geqn  ; R.  S.  Kenderdine,  M.  D.,  surgeon. 

Charity  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. — P.  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.,  surgery ; Wil- 
liam H.  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  surgery ; Z.  Ring  Jones,  SI.  D.,  eye,  ear,  and  urinary 
organs ; H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  SI.  D.,  diseases'  of  children ; Burroughs  Price,  M. 
D.,  diseases  of  digestive  organs,  brain,  and  nervous  system;  A.  W.  Griffiths, 
SL  D.,  obstetrics  ; Alexander  0.  Hart,  M.  D.,  diseases  of  women  ; W.  E.  Weath- 
erly, M.  D.,  diseases  of  respiratory  organs;  S.  Updegrove,  M.  D.,  diseases  of 
rbe  skin ; J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  fevers  and  general  diseases. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. — William  Y.  Keating,  M.  D.,  physi- 
cian ; S.  Wief  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  physician;  William  Keller,  SI.  D.,  physician; 
A*  Bouruonville,  M.  D.,  obstetrician ; J.  H.  B.  McClellan,  M.  D.,  surgeon ; 
Wm.  Byrd  Page,  M.  D.,  surgeon  ; John  n.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.  D.,  pathologist. 

Children’s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. — Wm.  Pepper,  SI.  D.,  consulting  phy- 
sician ; John  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  consulting  physician;  F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  at- 
tending physician;  Wm.  R.  Dunton,  M.  D.,  attending  physician;  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  M.  D.,  attending  physician  ; T.  H.  Bache,  M.  1).,  attending  physician. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  phy- 
sician in  chief;  Edward  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  resident  physician. 

City  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. — John  Bell,  M.  D. 

Moyameming  Prison. — Henry  Yale  Smith,  M.  D. 

Board,  of  Health. — P.  B.  Gocldard,  M.  D.,  president. 

Howard  Hospital. — S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  I).  D.  Clark,  M.  D.,  general  and 
special  surgery;  J.  A.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  diseases  of  the  chest;  J.  Klapp,  M.  D., 
diseases  of  digestive  organs;  0.  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  diseases  of  the  skin;  G.  R. 
Morehouse,  SI.  D.,  diseases  of  brain  and  nervous  system ; W.  Darrach,  SI.  D., 
fevers  ; E.  McClellan,  SI.  D.,  diseases  of  females  ; Charles  Neff,  SI.  D.,  diseases 
of  the  urinary-  organs. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. — George  B.  Wood,  SI.  D.,  president; 
Franklin  Bache,  SI.  D.,  vice-president ; Edward  Ilartshorne,  SI.  D.,  secretary ; 
J.  Rodman  Paul,  SI.  D.,  treasurer;  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  SI.  1)., 
Charles  D.  Sleigs,  SI.  D.,  It.  La  Roche,  SI.  D.,  Benjamin  llornor  Coates,  M.  D., 
Lewis  P.  Gebhard,  SI.  D.,  William  Darrach,  M.  D.,  Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  SI. 
D.,  SYi  liam  W.  Gerhard,  SI.  D.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  D.  Francis  Condie, 
St*  D.,  Squire  Littell,  SI.  D.,  Anthony  Bouruonville,  SI.  D.,  Joseph  Carson,  SI. 

D. ,  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  SI.  D.,  Francis  Weijt,  SI.  D.,  Edward  Peace,  SI.  D., 
William  Pepper,  SI.  D.,  David  C.  Skerrett,  SI.  D.,  John  D.  Griscom,  SI.  D., 
Paul  Beck  Goddard,  SI.  D.,  Alfred  Stille,  SI.  D.,  John  J.  Reese,  SI.  D.,  John 
Forsyth  Sleigs,  SI.  D.,  Lewis  Rodman,  SI.  D.,  Francis  G.  Smith,  SI.  D.,  W ash- 
ington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  John  Neill,  SI.  D.,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  SI.  D.,  Anthony 

E.  Stocker,  SI.  D.,  Gouverneur  Emerson,  M.  D.,  James  E.  Rhoads,  SI.  D.,  T. 
Stewardson,  SI.  D.,  E.  Wallace,  SI.  D.,  Joseph  Klapp,  SI.  D.,  Samuel  L.  Hol- 
lingsworth, M.  D.,  John  L.  Ludlow,  SI.  D.,  John  H.  B.  McClellan,  SI.  D.,  Wil- 
liam V.  Keating,  SI.  D.,  D.  Paul  Lajus,  SI.  D.,  Thomas  S.  Reed,  SI.  D.,  Richard 
I C Townsend,  SI.  D.,  Isaac  Remington,  SI.  D.,  John  B.  Biddle,  SI.  D.,  Henry 
E.  Drayton,  SI.  D.,  Caspar  Slorris,  SI.  D.,  James  J.  Levick,  SI.  D.,  Joseph 
Leidy,  SI.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell,  SI.  I).,  Henry  Hartshorne,  SI.  D.,  "William  Keller, 
SL  D.,  SYilliam  Siayburry,  SI.  D.,  Thomas  Hewson  Bache,  SI.  D.,  James  V. 
Einlen,  SI.  D.,  Joseph  Ilopkinson,  SI.  D.,  William  H.  Hooper,  SI.  I).,  Addinell 
Hewson,  SI.  D.,  David  Gilbert,  SI.  D.,  B.  Howard  ltaud,  SI.  D.,  William  Hunt, 
SL  D.,  It.  A.  F.  Penrose,  SI.  D.,  William  II.  Gobrecht,  SI.  1).,  William  D. 
Stroud,  SI.  D.,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  SI.  D.,  S.  SYeir  Slitchcll,  SI.  D.,  John  H. 
Bfmton.  SI.  D.,  Francis  AY.  Lewis,  SI.  D.,  Samuel  Lewis,  SI.  D.,  T.  Ddlard,  SI. 
Dh-  G.  II.  Robinett,  SI.  I).,  S.  C.  Brinckle,  SL  D. 

Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. — Isaac  Remiugton,  St.  D.,  presideut; 
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D&vid  Gilbert, M.  D.,  Jos.  Carson,  M.  D.,  vice-presidents;  W.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D„ 
secretary  • S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  D. Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D., 
Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D..  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  RJ  E.  Rogers,  M.  D„  Edward 
Peace,  M.  D.,  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  S.  Littell,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D„  D. 
Paul  Lajus,  M.  D.,  Addinell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  J.  H.  B.  McClellan,  M.  D.,  A. 
Nebinger,  M.  D.,  D.  I).  Clark,  M.  D.,  E.  Ward.M.  D.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D., 
J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  I).,  R.  B.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  T.  M.  Drysdale,  M.  D., 
William  1).  Stroud,  Ml  1).,  Anthouy  Bournonville,  M.  1).,  W.  K.  Gilbert,  M.  D., 
Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  M.  D.,  R.  S.  Kenderdine,  M.  D.,  C.  F.  Wittig,  M.  D., 
J.  H.  Haskell,  M.  D.,  Robert  Q.  Shehnerdine,  M.  D.,  Robert  C.  Shelmcrdine, 
M.  D.,  J.  Henry  Smalts,  M.  D.,  Levi  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Samuel  B.  Wylie  Mitchell, 
M.  D.,  Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  Augustus  C.  Bournonville,  M.  1).,  J.  G.  Hunt, 
M.  D.,  James  V.  Emlen,  M.  D.,  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Franklin  Bache,  M. 
I).,  N.  L.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  William  V.  Keating,  M.  D., 
Huf'h  L.  Hodge,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  Wil- 
liam Pepper,  M.  D.,  Paul  B.  Godard,  M.  C.,  B.  H.  Coates,  M.  1).,  M.  M.  Levis, 
M.  D.,  Francis  West,  M.  1).,  Lewis  D.  Harlow,  M.  L>.,  Lewis  Rodman,-  M.  D., 
James  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D.,  John  Rodman  Paul,  M.  D.,  William  Hunt,  M.  D., 
D.  Hayes  Aghew,  M.  D.,  R.  J.  Levis,  M.  D.,  E.  B.  Shapleigli,  M.  D.,  John 
Knorr,  M.  D„  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  John  Wiltbank,  M.  1).,  W.  H,  Gobrecht, 
M.  D.,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  U.,  A.  Owen  Stille,  M.  D.,  William  D.  Hoyt,  M.  D., 
George  J.  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  Washington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  William  Curran,  M.  D., 
W.  Darrach,  M.  D„  James  J.  Levick,  M.  D.,  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  H.,  William 
H.  Hooper,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Hewson  Bache,  M.  D.,  John  D.  Griscom,  M,  D.,  E. 
Boylston  Jackson,  M.  D.,  A.  W.  Griffiths,  M.  I).,  Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  Owen 
Osier,  M.  D.,  Philip  He  Young,  M.  I).,  J.  F.  Bird,  M.  D.,  R.  H.  Lee,  M.  D., 
Colin  Arrott,  >M:  D.,  W.  Keller,  M.  D.,  H.  Evans,  M.  D.,  Preston  W.  Russell, 
M.  D.,  John  S.  Rolirer,  M.  D.,  G.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Charles  Neff,  M.  D.,  D.  C. 
Skerrett,  M.  I).,  William  Notson,  M.  D.,  John  Wm.  Jones,  M.  D.,  F.  Scoffiu, 
M.  D.,  A.  S.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Gillingham,  M.  D.,  Henry  Yale  Smith, 

M.  D.,  T.  Stanton  Crowly,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  Fish,  M.  D.,  B.  H.  Deacon,  M.  D., 
William  J.  Fleming,  Ml  D.,  E.  McClellan,  M.  D.,  L.  P.  Gebhard,  M.  D.,  Win. 
F.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Clendaniel,  M.  D.,  Andrew  Cheeseman,  M.  D.,  James 

N.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Heritage,  M.  D.,  J.  Hershey,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Byrd 
Page,  M.  D.,  O.  J.  Wister,  M.  D.,  W.  N.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  E.  F.  Leake,  M.  D., 
A,  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Corse,  M.  D.,  Abraham  Helffenstein,  M.  D.,  R.  W. 
Richie,  M.  D.,  A.  Fricke,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Ashmead,  M.  D.,  John  F.  Lamb,  M.  D., 
H.  D.  Benner,  M.  D.,  W.  S.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Winthrop  Sergeant,  M.  D.,  S.  C. 
Huston,  M.  D.,  J.  Hughes,  M.  D.,  E.  Scholfield,  M.  D. 

Northern  Medical  Association. — Joseph  R.  Bryan,  M.  D.,  president;  L.  P. 
Gebhard,  M.  D.,  vice-president;  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  secretary;  William 
Mayburry,  M.  D„  corresponding  secretary;  J.  Henry  Smaltz,  M.  D.,  treasurer  ; 
N.  L.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  R.  II.  Townsend,  M.  D„  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.  D„  A.  M. 
Slocum,  M.  D.,  John  Rhein,  M.  D.,  A.  C.  Bournonville,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Eagletou, 
M.  D.,  L.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Owen  Osier,  M.  D.,  T.  W.  Craige,  M.  D.,  Theo.  A. 
Demme,  M.  I).,  J.  S.  Hill,  M.  D.,  S.  N.  Troth,  M.  D.,  L.  S.  Somers,  M.  D„  D. 
Gilbert.  M.  D.,  R.  S.  Kenderdine.  M.D.,  R.  Q.  Shelmcrdine^  M.  D.,  M.  M.  Levis, 
M.  D„  L.  D.  Harlow,  M.  D„  R.  J.  Levis,  M.  D„  W.  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  C.  Wittig. 
M.  D.,  S.  Updegrove,  M.  D„  B.  Price,  M.  D. 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

Philadelphia  Medical  Society. — R.  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  president ; John  Neill, 
. M.  D.,  vice-president ; A.  E.  Stocker,  M.  D.,  secretary. 

Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. — A.  Stille,  M.  D.,  president ; R.  La 
Roche,  M.  D.,  E.  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  vice-presidents;  J.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  sec- 
retary; John  K.  Kane,  assistant  secretary. 
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Biological  department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel. 
plna.  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  1).,  president;  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D„  recorder 
Profession  at  large.-C.  P.  Turner,  M.  D„  0.  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  L D Bod 
dcr,  M.  D J°ha  Gegan,  M.  D„  Samuel  Tucker,  M.  D„  Andrew  J.  Smiley,  M 
Jr,-.  {j-  b-  Wm’ts,  M.  D.,  .James  W.  Bacon,  M.  D„  ,j.  R.  McClure  M 1)  F 
blipp,  M U W S.  ShippemM.  D„  C.  S.  bishop,  M.  D„  AlfanfJ  6.  n’aSi 

?;  Mo,, is  V \S?E2g^ltSaM  MdIS*' 

i S’  ST'LaFMr 

M.  D„  W Moss,  M.  D„  J.  K.  T.  Van  Pelt,  Si.  S Tk  fiSkoi  M S J C 
Cooper,  M.D.,  SH.  Ilomer,  M.  D,  David  Burpee,  M.  D„  A.  Pennobaket,  JSt 

Pu’sSu  H hnPW-ii®"  Gr°rg<!  M-  D-’  Poster,  M.  D„  Edwin 

I usseii,  M.  D.,  lllmm  Gregg,  M.  D.,  Samuel  P.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Proceedings  at  a meeting  of  the  medical  profession  of  New  York. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  a meeting  of  medical  gentlemen,  interested  in  raisW* 

the  diac05e,'er  of  M!eathe“ia’ was  heia  “ 

nomination  having  been  seconded,  was  voted  upon  and  carried.  Dr.  Gurdon 
mcord"“s!S"tarios  COrres<’oudi“S  «■>*  Drs.  Bibbins  and  Thoman 

for!5dmpmoefdcd  if  Z tLe  busi”“  “f  *•  evening  was  called 

l^1'  J°hn  W atson  read  a iist  of  the  names  of  some’ of  the  most  prominent 
benevoient,  and  wea  thy  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  proposed^  S 
gentleman  present  should  charge  himself  with  visiting  such  of  them  as  he  had 

iistSt  This6' iai3in#  aSiarge  subscriptious  as  possible  to  head  the 
o'  a", acted  UP0U ; a list  of  one  hundred  names  was  read,  and  the  dutv 

of  canvassing  them  assumed  by  various  gentlemen  composing  the  meeting.  7 
~.  Lh.  Buck  moved  that  a committee  of  medical  men  he  appointed  toconftr 
with  gen  emen  out  of  the  profession  as  to  the  most  efficient  % Z fo  accom 
plishmg  the  end  in  view.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Parker  and  carried  On 

ParkT'TwW-ft  PVeSvTt  tLei\?Pp0iTted  ^rS-  Johu  W'  Frailcis>  Willard 
R Wood  Pn,  iW  « l ValantTme  \Lo11’  James  Elinor,  J.  Marion  Sims,  James 
it  , ?diGU:,l0n  B?(jk’  and  JosePb  M-  Smith;  and,  upon  motion  of  Dr  Sayre 

he  C^dTp^  t0  5t  ThiS  COmmittce’  il  ™ agreed,  should  mS  a 
tile  iiouse  of  Dr.  Parker  at  an  early  date. 

. t v as  then  moved  by  Dr.  Parker  that  a committee  of  one  selected  from 
the  medical  board  of  each  public  charity  of  the  city  ami  its  virinify tbouldta 

dortobT  '°  TT  up0,  t!1C  directing  tbe  various  institutions,  and  solicit 

donations  in  behalf  of  the  object  which  fas  called  us  together  thiZvcZ 

f h.s  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Watson  and  carried.  The  folio r “ Zooiul 
moots  were  then  maJe  by  the  chair:  Dr.  Gurdon  Book,  hZ  rMSl 

Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  Bellevue  Ho^nitaJ  • !),•  r *r  n 1 IT  nospirai, 
nif  il-  Dr  William  Tr  v U J Garnochan,  Emigrants’  II os- 

a!?  J I.  Van  Buren,  S't.  Vincent’s  Hospital;  Dr.  Benjamin  Ojrdcn 

ZtI  ; ft  i J‘,r'  > d.’  j . a.  sa 

Ilbspital : Dr  T F Vol  vJdvW;  Dn  Elisba  liariis>  Quarantine 
Brookly,;  City  Hospital,  Dr.  Ayres,  U 

NW  Y°rk  Ut.  Garth*. 
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4.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Watson  that  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  be  trans- 
ited to  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  by  the  secretary,  which  was  cabled. 


No  further  business  appearing,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  M.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  President. 


Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

T.  Gaillakd  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 


The  New  York  Appeal. 

The  medical  profession  have  from  the  earliest  ages  felt  the  need  of  some  safe 
i and  efficient  agent  for  annulling  pain. 

The  ordinary  anodynes  long  in  use  have  never  supplied  this  deficiency,  and 
t the  various  new  ageuts  which,  withiu  the  past  sixty  or  eighty  years,  have  been 
a substituted  for  these,  have,  until  recently,  proved  either  too  dangerous  or  too 
t unreliable  to  be  employed  in  general  practice. 

Wine  and  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  induce  intoxi- 
c cation,  were  occasionally  employed,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
c century,  for  rendering  persons  insensible  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations.  With 
.the  same  end  in  view,  some  surgeons,  addressing  the  intellect,  were  in  the  habit 
c df  exciting  sudden  fear,  alarm,  or  astonishment,  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
: patients.  Others,  again,  resorted  to  the  uncertain  and  inexplicable  influence  of 
r mesmerism.  Still  more  recently,  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  administered  by  inhala- 
tion, has,  as  originally  suggested  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  been  employed  for  pro- 
ducing temporary  loss  of  consciousness.  But  this,  too,  after  a fair  trial,  has  failed, 
sand  the  hopes  founded  upon  it  have  proved  nugatory  and  delusive.  So  that,  up 
t to  this  point,  the  want  of  a reliable  agent  fox  rendering  the  human  body  insen- 
- sible  to  pain — a want  so  long  felt,  and  to  obviate  which  so  many  fruitless  efforts 
had  been  made — was  still  to  be  supplied.  That  want,  however,  has  since  been 
i fully  met. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  an  agent 
^ capable  of  rendering  the  patient  safely,  and,  at  will,  utterly  insensible  to  the 
■stroke  of  the  surgeon’s ; knife,  was  in  detecting  and  establishing  by  experiment 
;the  anaesthetic  powers  of  sulphuric  ether.  For  this  discovery  the  world  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  steps  preliminary  to  this  remarkable  discovery, 
i Dr.  Morton’s  claim  to  it  is  established  beyond  all  controversy,  and  his  merit  in 
i this  respect,  with  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
subject,  can  be  no  longer  a question  of  dispute. 

Nor  can  the  importance  of  his  early  investigations  and  experiments,  under  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  in  reference  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  ether,  be  at 
i the  present  day  too  highly  estimated.  The  introduction  of  this  agent  as  an 
i anaesthetic,  and  of  the  various  other  agents  of  the  same  class — as  chloroform, 
i amyline,  and  the  like — to  which  this  directly  led,  has  done  more  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  human  suffering  than  any  other  discovery,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  vaccination,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  medical  science  in  either 
ancient  or  modern  times, 

The  benefit  derived  from  these  newly-discovered  agents  is  not  confined  to  the 
hardier  procedures  of  operative  surgery.  They  are  now  in  hourly  requisition 
in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world  for  suspending  all  sense  of  suffering 
during  the  severest  throes  of  childbirth,  for  arresting  convulsions,  for  relaxing 
spastns,  for  suspending  volition  and  overcoming  muscular  resistance  during  the 
reduction  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  for  allaying  restlessness,  wakefulness, 
and  morbid  excitability;  even  for  assuaging  the  pangs  of  approaching  dissolu- 
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tion,  not  to  speak  of  tho  almost  innumerable  minor  uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, as  well  in  the  investigation  as  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  view  of  these  advantages  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  we  feci  that  D«. 
Morton,  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  safety  and  efficiency,  and  to  establish  them 
in  general  practice,  has  conferred  a boon  upon  humanity  as  imperishable  as  it  is 
important,  and  one  of  such  a character  as  to  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  ben- 
efactors of  mankind. 

As  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  to  the  various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  this  city  and  its 
vicinity,  we  therefore  rejoice  to  learn  that  a movement  has  been  commenced  by 
mu-  professional  brethren  and  other  gentlemen  of  Boston,  to  establish  a national 
testimonial,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Morton.  In  this 
movement,  after  full  deliberation  and  consultation  among  ourselves,  we  are  ready 
to  participate,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  those  who  originated  it,  which 
plan  is  set  forth  by  the  gentlemen  of  Boston  in  the  following  terms : 

We  propose  that  a national  subscription  be  instituted,  the  avails  of  whfch 
shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  B.  Curtis  and  Charles  H.  Mills,  esquires, 
as  trustees,  to  be  held,  appropriated,  and  invested  upon  such  trusts,  and  for  such 
uses,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Morton,  as  the  trustees  may  determine. 

Under  governments  more  arbitrary  and  restrictive  than  our  own,  but  nrnra 
oftpable  of  meeting  the  claims  of  science,  the  awards  of  merit  are  not  usually 
left,  as  with  us,  to  the  bounty  of  private  individuals.  Discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  infinitely  less  importance  to  science  or  humanity  than  that  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Morton  are  at  the  courts  of  Europe  promptly  met  by 
national  honors  and  emoluments. 

In  our  own  country,  it  is  true,  the  national  government,  after  carefully  in- 
vestigating Dr.  Morton’s  claims,  has  acknowledged  the  benefit  he  has  conferred 
upon  it,  but  has  nevertheless  failed,  as  yet,  to  supply  the  recompense. 

With  these  remarks,  we  have  the  honor  of  recommending  Dr.  Morton’s  claims 
for -remuneration  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  of  soliciting 
their  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  fund  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  for  his 
benefit. 

' What  the  government  in  this  respect  has  failed  to  do,  it  is  tc  be  hoped,  fbr 
the  credit  of  the  American  name,  and  from  the  noble  individual  examples 
already  set,  that  the  discerning  and  liberal  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
leave  entirely  unaccomplished. 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

Neiv  York  Hospital  and  Bloomingdah  Asylum. — Thos.  Cock,  M.  D.,  consult- 
iifg  physician;  Jos.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  attending  physician:  John  H.  Griscctm, 
M.  D.,  attending  physician;  Henry  D.  Bulkley,  M.  D.,  attending  physician ; 
Thos.  I . Cock,  M.  1).,  attending  physician;  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  consulting 
surgeon  ; Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon  ; Richard  K.  Hoff- 
man, M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon;  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon ; 
Guidon  Buck,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon ; John  Watson,  M.  D.,  attending  sur- 
geon; Tliad.  M.  Halsted,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon;  Thos.  M.  Markoe,  M.  D., 
attending  surgeon;  Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon ; Willard 
Parker,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  and  of  the  other  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  hoard 
of  governors  of  the  almshouse. — John  W.  Francis,  M.  I).,  consulting  physician; 
Isaac  Wood,  M.  D.,  consulting,  physician  ; R.  W.  McCready,  M.  D.,  attending 
physician;  John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  attending  physician;  Isaac  E.  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  attending  physician ; B.  Fordyce  Barker,  M.  D.,  attending  physician ; 
Geo.  T.  Elliott,  M.  D.,  attending  physician ; Valentine  Mott,  M.  1).,  consulting 
surgeon ; Alex.  H.  Stevens,  M.  D„  consulting  surgeon;  Jas.  R.  Wood,  M.  D., 
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^tending  surgeon ; Chas.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon  ; Lewis  A.  Layre, 
D.,  attending  surgeon;  J.  J.  Crane,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon;  W.  Parker, 
J D attending  surgeon ; Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  attending  suigcon. 
forgery  Hospital,  Randall's  Island.— Henry  N.  Whittlesey,  M.  D.,  resident 

^Quarantine  Hospital,  Staten  Island. — R.  N.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  health  officer, 
xsrt  of  New  York ; Theo,  Watson,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician,  Quarantine  Hoe* 


Blackwell's  Island  Hospitals,  (Penitentiary  Hospital,  Smallpox  Hospital, 
atrd  Almshouse.) — William  H.  Sanger,  M.  D.,  resident  physician.  t 
Hew  York  Lunatic  Asylum.— A.  H.  Ranney,  resident  physician. 

State  Emigrant  Asylum. — J.  M.  Carnochan,  31.  D.,  surgeon-in-chief;  T.  0. 
-Seldeii,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  H.  Guleke,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  Henry  B.  Fay,  M.  D., 
•physiciau-in-chief ; Francis  Simrock,  M.  H.,  physician;  Ct.  loid,  31.  D., 

physician.  . . 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. — Thos.  E . Burtsell,  M.  D.,  attending  physician ; James 
O'Rorke,  M.  D„  attending  physician;  Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  attending 
nurgeon ; Alex.  B.  Mott,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon ; Thos.  C.  Finnell,  M.  D„ 
attending  surgeon. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital.— D.  E.  Eiginbrodt,  resident  physician. 

Jews'  Hospital— V.  Mott,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon  ; W.  Parker,  M.  D.,  coiv 
suiting  surgeon;  T.  M.  Markoc,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon;  Alex.  B.  Mott, 
31.  D„  attending  surgeon;  J.  Moses,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon  ; C.  R.  Gilman, 
M.  D.,  attending  physician;  W.  H.  3Iaxwell,  M.  D.,  attending  physician. 

New  York.  Eye  Infirmary. — A.  Dubois,  M.  I).,  surgeon;  Gurdon  Buck, 
31.  D.,  surgeon  ; T.  M.  Hals  tad,  M.  D„  surgeon  ; C.*R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  surgeon; 
F.  J.  Biunstead,  M.  D.,  assistant  surgeon;  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.  D.,  assistant 
•surgeon. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital. — Mark  Stephenson,  M.  D.,  surgeon ; John 
P.  Garrish,  M.  D.,  surgeon. 

Colored  Home  Hospital. — G.  A.  Sabine,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon;  W. 
1 Parker,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon;  J.  S.  Thebaud,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon; 
J.  D.  Fitch,  resident  physician. 

Women’s  Hospital. — J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.,  surgeon. 

New  York  Lying-in  Asylum. — T.  F.  Cock,  M.  D.,  consulting  physician ; J. 
T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  consulting  physician ; G.  T.  Elliott,  M.  D.,  consulting  physi- 


cian. 


Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital. — G.  T.  Elliott,  M.  D.,  attending  physician  ; 

1 H.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  attending  physician  ; Geo.  A.  Peters,  M.  1).,  attending  phy- 
sician; F.  IT.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  attending  physician. 

Demil L Dispensary. — Juo.  0.  Bronson,  M.  D.,  house  physician;  Wm.  B. 
Bibbins,  M.  D.,  visiting  physician  ; D.  L.  Conant,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeon ; T. 
G.  Thomas,  31.  D.,  attending  physician;  Gouv.  M.  Smith,  M.  I).,  attending 
physician  ; I.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  assistant  visiting  physician  ; W.  R.  Donagha, 
M.  D„  attending  surgeon;  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  attending  physician;  Jno.  A. 
Bartholf,  M.  D.  attending  physician. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — J.  F.  Batchelder,  M.  D.,  president ; John 
Watson,  M.  D.,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  vice-president ; S. 
Conant  Foster,  M.  D.,  vice-president ; C.  E.  Isaacs,  M.  D.,  vice-president ; C. 
T.  Hey  wood,  M.  D.,  recording  secretary ; S.  T.  Hubbard,  31.  D.,  dom.  corre- 
sponding .secretary ; Jas.  0.  Pond,  M.  D„  treasurer;  Samuel  Rotten,  31.  D.,  li- 
brarian : W.  W.  Blakeman,  31.  D.,  trustee ; Ed.  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  trustee  ; 
Benj.  Ogden,  31.  D.,  trustee;  F.  U.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  assistant  secretary;  B.  f! 
Barker,  31.  D.,  resident  fellow;  Gurdon  Buck,  31.  D.,  resident  fellow;  H.  D. 
Bulklcy,  31.  D.,  resident  fellow ; F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow ; Thos. 
Cock,  31.  D.,  resident  fellow ; Thos.  F.  Cock,  31.  D.,  resident  fellow ; J.  J. 
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Griscm  M.  D resident  fellow  ; T.  M.  Hoisted  M.  D , raMeat  Llm,?  r frU' 
m M.  D.,  resident  fellow;  J.  II.  Hinton,  M.  D„  lesidcTfX,  r",  w “J’ 
M.  D.,  resident  fellow ; J.  It.  Wood  M D romVlom  frll  t ’ ,l,ac  ^°od, 
1).,  resident  fellow;  E.  Acoota  M D „;^nfSlow°  e’ 
resident  fellow;  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow-  Ed  JI'  S'' 

rcs,dent  fellow : Joel  Foster,  M.  D„  resident  fellow;  J.  0 Me  M D 
dent  fellow ; It.  W.  Barry,  M.  D„  resident  fellow;  H W Brown’  V n •' 
dent  fellow ; J.  0.  Forrester,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow  • TT  ^ 77  ’ \r  reSi" 

dent  fellow;  F.  S.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow •’ 

fellow  ; It.  Pennell,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow  , T.  W ’ Ridhards  M 1)  ’ reS-'<ienJ 

I jw  s r11', M-  ,?■  nresidT  **■  m.  & sst? 

ieuow , j . YV.  b.  Goulcy,  M.  D.,  resident  fellow  v tj  t „ 71  fluent 

j C-  Henschell,  51.  D„  resident  fellow  A.’  GesSeifrM  D 

low;  A N.  Gann,  5t.  D„  resident  fellow;  Wm  nEiu  ¥ 

B.  WMcCready,  51.  D.,’  recent  mZ\  W PatTi £ SjT I 
G.  A.  babine,  M.  D„  resident  fellow  • L.  A.  Sam  M n D"  . f r e „fcllowJ 

m1:  S:  XK  S& 

H dT™F°M  neiiCi  Green,  51.  D„  president  of  faculty  ■ E 

V’.M-  D-’  Professor  of  materia  medica;  B.  F Barker  M T)  , 

n ctuCMC8faK'  °t"  °rmU’  M-  D-  Profesor  JPS  CT 

and  pLut;  £7‘pS0r,0i  Mrf.ry:  H;  CM-  M.  D„  professor  of  ,beo“y 
H.  D , lecturer  to.' obStS'’  ’ " °f  Chas'  A Bud! 

J*T»*  FatU°S^al  Society. — E.  It.  Peaselee,  M.  D„  president-  E Har- 
if!  treas^TSSeJ  D’  *•  * Bi’bbta.  51. 

H°sPitalr~' lMftea  Crane,  M.  D„  attending  physician-  H S 

tfc  E bSfr;-1  G“rge  C0C','r“’  M G-altendino’phy®: 

sura-eon  • K'  Z’r  " Riding  surgeon;  Daniel  E.  Eassam,  attending 
ingS8m-geon‘.  utLhinson’  attending  surgeon;  Jos.  M.  Minor,  M.  D„  attend- 

DcSS Cl\  ?!iysician*  and  burgeons. — Thomas  Cock,  M.  D.,  president-  Ed 

B.  Giln.au,  51.  ll,' profeltr  of  „b“ric“'  ' °f  “?“»  - C' 

omy  “ Alfed  ctoZ1  ST?’"'  * V“  Bnren,  M.  D„  professor  of  anat- 
& of  pr*.fe'  ’ “•  D-  ProfCSSOr  of  “W1  J'  T'  Metoalfe,  51.  U,  pro- 
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The  Boston  Appeal. 

To  the  Public  : The  power  of  etlieric  vapors  to  produce  a safe  insensi- 
sibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations,  and  on  other  occasions  of  great 
ph  ysical  suffering,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  discoveries  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  human  race.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  of  Boston,  was  instrumental  in  presenting  this  fact  to  the  world. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  [refer  to  page  62.  ] of  this  city, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  the  discovery  was  made,  together  with  other  bodies 
' of  competent  persons,  who  have  investigated  its  origin,  have,  after  careful 
scrutiny,  concurred  in  assigning  this  merit  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  public  opinion 
has  long  since  confirmed  their  verdict. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  circumstances  which  have  pre- 
' vented  Dr.  Morton  from  receiving  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  this  discovery. 

The  fact  is  certaiu,  that  Dr.  Morton  has  been  an  instrument,  under  Divine 
1 Providence,  of  introducing  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  this  or  any  other  age,  and  that  he  has  received  no  reward  for  it  but  the 
( consciousness  of  having  done  so. 

We  are  sure  that  we  interpret  the  feeling  of  thousands  when  we  say  that  a 
•substantial  national  memorial  should  be  presented  to  Dr.  Morton. 

How  often  has  the  poor  sufferer  risen  from  beneath  the  surgeon’s  knife,  with 
-nerves  untouched  by  the  slightest  sensation  of  the  torture  that  woidd  otherwise 
: have  been  his!  IIow  often  has  the  mother  passed  in  unconscious  slumber, 

: through  “the  perils  of  childbirth,”  to  wake  to  her  new  happiness,  without  one 
.-memory  of  its  agonies,  and  breathed,  with  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  a 
.thought  ot  him — to  her,  perhaps,  the  unknown  discoverer — whose  happy  con- 
cception,  perseverance,  and  courage,  first  established  the  astonishing  fact  that 
- the  human  frame  may  suffer  all  the  conditions,  and  not  one  of  the  sensations  of 
rpain!  What  has  already  occurred  throughout  the  whole  world  since  this 
discovery  was  made ; in  hospitals,  in  private  chambers  of  the  sick,  on  fields  of 
battle,  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the  land — -wherever  humanity  undergoes  the  “ills 
tthat  flesh  is  heir  to” — is  to  occur  through  countless  ages,  while  the  race  is  left 
rapon.  earth ! And  yet,  year  rolls  after  year,  aud  the  spontaneous  gratitude 
tthat  is  felt  and  uttered  whenever  and  wherever  this  great  discovery  is  used  or 
(■contemplated,  finds  no  permanent  voice,  because  no  efforts  are  made  to  concen- 
ttrate  and  direct  it  to  its  object. 

We  propose  that  such  efforts  be  now  made.  We  think  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  acting  individually,  should  do  what  their  government  has 
Hneglected,  or  been  unable  to  do.  National  testimonials,  established  by  the 
(voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  have  been  adopted  in  all  countries,  to 
nmark  the  public  sense  of  services  to  the  human  family,  especially  when  such 
services  have  reflected  honor  and  distinction  upon  the  country  where  they  have 
tbeen  performed. 

We  propose  that  a national  subscription  be  instituted,  the  avails  of  which 
shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence  and  John  Lowell, 
squires,  as  trustees — to  be  held,  appropriated,  and  invested  upon  such  trusts, 
’and  for  such  uses,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Morton,  as  the  trustees  may 
^determine.  J 

James  Jackson,  M.  D„  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  S.  D.  Townsend,  M.D.,  John 
Jeffries,  M.  1).,  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  John  Homans,  M.  D.,  M.  S Perry 
'M.  D„  GW.  Holmes,  M.D.,  John  Ware,  M.  D.,  George  Hayward,  M.  D.,  J. 
Mason  Warren,  M.  D.,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D„  Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D„ 
Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  esq.,  Alexander  II.  Vinton,  D.D.,  S.  K.  Lothrop.  D.  D » 
John  B-  I itzpatrick,  bishop  of  Boston,  William  H.  Prescott,  historian,  N 
-Adams,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  esq.,  F.  C.  Loring,  esq 
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Son.  G.  S.  Hillard,  William  Dehon,  esq.,  Benj.  Peirce,  professor  Harvard 
University,  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  1).,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  professor  Ha* 
yard  University,  Jared  Sparks,  president  Harvard  University,  R.  B.  lorbes. 
esq.,  P.  W.  Chandler,  esq.,  Alex.  H.  Rice,  mayor  of  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C 
Winthrop. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State; 

in  Congress  assembled : 

The  undersigned  hereby  testify  to  your  honorable  body  that,  in  their  opinion 
Dr.  William  T?  G.  Morton  first  proved  to  the  world  that  ether  would  product 
insensibility  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  and  that  it  could  be  used  wit! 
safety.  In  their  opinion,  his  fellow-men  owe  a debt  to  him  for  this  knowledge 
Wherefore  they  respectfully  ask  a recognition  by  Congress  of  his  services  to  hi- 
oquntry  and  mankind  : 

John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.,  senior  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  am 
late  president  American  Medical  Society,  and  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  o 
Harvard  University  ; George  Hayward,  M.  D.,  president  Massachusetts  Medica 
Society  and  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ; J.  Mason  Y\  airen,  M 
D.,  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  S.  D.  iownsend,  M.  D.,  suigeoi 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital ; S.  Parkman,  M.  D.,  surgeon  Massachusetti 
General  Hospital ; Henry  G.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  surgeon  Massachusetts^  Genera 
Hospital,  and  professor  of  surgery  Harvard  University ; Henry  G.  Clark,  M 
D.,  surgeon  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  city  physician ; Jacoo  Inge 
low,  M.  D.,  professor  materia  medica  Harvard  University,  and  president  of  tin 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  physician  to  Massachusetti 
General  Hospital;  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  professor  ot  anatomy,  Haivan 
University ; Henry  1.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  physician  Massachusetts  General  llos 
' rrttal ; U.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  physician  Massachusetts  General  Hospita 

M.  S.  Perry,  M.  1).,  physician  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  James  Jackson 
u.  D.,  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  John  Jeffries,  M.  D.,  Ed  ward  Reynolds;  M 

u.,  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Edwari 

Reynolds,  M.  D.,  W.  Hooper,  M.  D.,  George  A.  Bethime,  M.  D.,  Massachusetti 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirnmry  ; JohnL.  Fox,  M.  D.,  surgeon  United  State 
navy,  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital;  Walter  Ckanniug,  John  Homans,  presiden 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society;  Z.  B.  Adams,  John  C.  Hayden,  John  VVa» 
Ephraim  Buck,  George  Bartlett,  Jonas  H'.  Lane,  Anson  Hooker,  Henry  Dyei 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  Charles  Gordon,  Joseph  S.  Jones,  Samuel  Kneeland,  j* 
T.  Fletcher  Oakes,  George  Hubbard,  Charles  W.  Moore,  Richard  H.  Saltei 
Jfytche  Edward  Oliver,  William  J.  Dale,  William  Edward  Coale,  James  W 
Stone,  B.  W.  Newell,  Francis  A.  Willard,  William  Hawes,  Charles  Mifflin,  J 
Wippasne,  Abraham  A.  Watson,  Aaron  P.  Richardson,  Henry  A Ward,  Wii 
Ham  Bowen  Morris,  James  B.  Gregorson,  William  W.  Morland.'M.  O.  Green* 
Horace  Stacey,  Franklin  F.  Patch,  Samuel  L.  Abbott,  John  H.  Dix,  James  Ayci 
Joseph  J.  F.iles,  P.  Wilbrand,  Ezra  Bartlett,  S.  F.  Parcher,  James  I ly  adman 
Henry  S.  Lee,  E.  D.  Cleveland,  John  Stevens,  Ira  W.Tobie,  J.  Everett  lien icb 

N.  C.  Stevens,  Euock  C.  Rolfe,  Henry  Willard,  A.  Alexander  D McGowar 
Thomas  R.  Owens,  Luther  Clark,  Charles  T.  Hoffenvane,  Samuel  Morrill,  bila 
Durkee,  George  Stevens  Jones,  Jesse  Cliickeriug,  J.  A.  larbcll,  Gcoigc 
Lyman,  Henry  W.  Williams,  J.  Randolph  Lincoln,  George  Derby,  uarren  J 
Whitney,  Francis  Minot,  D.  D.  Slade,  W.  E.  Townsend,  John  B.  Alley,  Georg 
H.  Gay,  Luther  Parks,  jr..  William  G.  Wheeler,  F.  H.  Gray,  James  1‘ . Hailofl 
George  Russell,  Charles  E.  Ware,  E.  W.  Blake,  Edward  II.  Clark,  Samp* 
Greirg,  E.  D,  Miller,  C.  G.  Putnam,  Charles  A-  Pkelpa,  John  Odin,  jr.,  JosfP 
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Reynolds,  George  Hayward,  jr.,  Henry  Osgood  Stone,  G.  Ncw  o.i  Thompson, 
J M Philips,  Abner  Phelps,  Josiali  Curtis,  E.  D.  G.  Palmer,  Daniel  V . 1 olts, 
R L Hinckley,  J.  W.  Hinckley,  M.  B.  Leonard,  P.  E.  Molloy,  Henry  Bryant, 
Charles  E.  Buckingham,  J.  W.  Warren,  jr.,  D.  D.  Smith,  George  Tower,  Wil- 
liam Read,  J.  F.  W.  Lane,  Const.  B.  O’Donnell,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  John  S.  H. 
Foo-o-  Edmund  T.  Eastman,  William  S.  Coffin,  John  C.  Sharp,  Alexander  b. 
Butler,  Benjamin  B.  Appleton,  M.  Mattson,  David  Thayer,  J.  C.  Sanborn,  B. 

Charlestown. — E.  E.  Braun,  A.  J.  Bellows,  Benjamin  Seabury,  George  W. 
, Otis,  jr.,  Charles  II.  Allen,  A.  C.  Webber,  I.  F.  Aldcn,  W.  W.  Wellington,  H. 
L Chase.  Charles  F.  Foster,  A.  J.  Cummings,  Thomas  Savons,  Autclunson 
Germaine,  Alexander  Poole,  James  B.  Forsyth,  John  Toomey. 

Chelsea. William  Ingalls,  physician  and  surgeon  United  States  Marine 


Salem.- r-A.  L.  Peirson,  William  Mack,  Georgo  Choate,  William  Henry 
Prince,  J.  G.  Wood,  James  Stone,  jr.,  E.  B.  Pierson,  George  C.  S.  Choate, 
George  A.  Perkins,  II.  Wheatland,  Samuel  Johnson,  Edward  A.  Holyoke 

Taunton. Alfred  Baylies,  H.  B.  Hubbard,  Horace  Bowen,  Ebenczer  Dawes, 

William  Dickinson,  Daniel  King,  George  Leonard. 

Newhwryport. — E.  Cross,  S.  M.  Gale. 

Lynn.— A.  S.  Adams,  J.  T.  Galloupe,  Daniel  Perley,  D.  A.  Johnson,  B. 
Porter  Eastman,  James  M.  Nye,  John  Renton,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  Charles  M. 


Weeks,  Edward  Newliall. 

Worcester. — Henry  Clarke,  Samuel  Flagg,  George  A.  Bates,  Charles  W. 
Whitcomb,  Joseph  Sargent,  Oramel  Martin,  William  Workman,  Rufus  Wood- 
ward, Henry  Sargent,  A.  Goulet,  P.  B.  Mignoult,  Benjamin  Hcywood,  John  B. 
Hathaway.  | 

Springfield. — James  M.  Smith,  Edwin  Seeger,  N.  Adams,  A.  S.  McCleau, 
Alfred  Lambert,  C.  C.  Chaffee,  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Henry  B.  Vaille,  D.  C. 


Perkins. 

Pittsfield. — H II.  Childs,  president  of  Berkshire  Medical  Institution ; N.  S. 
Barnes,  0.  S.  Root,  Frank  A.  Cady,  0.  E.  Brewster,  Nathaniel  Foote,  Avery 
Williams,  A.  N.  Aden,  L.  F.  llumeston,  Willard  Clough,  Clark  F.  Hall,  N.  J. 


Wilson. 

New  Bedford. — T.  S.  Maylicw,  Johnson  Clark,  John  H.  Jennings,  William 
A.  Gordon,  Elijah  Colby,  C.  D.  Stickney,  John  Howell  Mackie,  Paul  Spoone*. 

Fall  River. — James  W.  Hartly,  P.  A.  Smith,  Jerome  Dwelly,  Foster  Hoopej, 
E.  T.  Learned. 

Lowell. — John  0.  Green,  Honry  Whiting,  J.  P.  Jewett  J.  D.  Pillsbury, 
Elisha  Huntington,  John  W.  Graves,  Charles  A.  Savery,  Joel  Spalding,  David 
Wells,  Benjamin  Skelon,  H.  Pillsbury,  P.  P.  Campbell,  L.  B.  Morse,  Cbarlcj 
A.  Davis,  Ploycr  G.  Ivittredge,  Daniel  Holt,  Daniel  Mowe,  J.  W.  Scribner. 

Lawrence. — George  W.  Sanborn,  William  D.  Lamb,  David  Dana,  J.  II. 
Morse. 

South  Andover. — James  Howarth,  W.  II.  Kimball. 

Dedham. — Jeremy  Stimsou,  D.  P.  Wight,  H.  F.  Spear. 

Fitchburg. — Thos.  R.  Boutclle,  Lovi  Pillsbury,  T.  W.  Wadsworth,  W.  M. 
Barrett,  Henry  M.  Linrad. 

Plymouth.. — James  L.  Hunt,  Winslow  Warron,  Bonjamin  Hubbard,  Timothy 
Gordon. 

IJingham. — Ezra  Stephenson,  Robert  T.  P.  Fiske. 

Quincy. — Ebenezer  Woodward,  William  G.  Pattie,  W.  Goddard. 

Danvers. — Andrew  Nicholls,  Joseph  Osgood,  David  A.  Grosvcnor,  George 
Osgood. 

Marblehead. — James  C.  Briggs,  Chandler  Flagg,  Daniel  Gill. 

Htverly. — W.  C.  Boyden,  Charles  Haddock.  Ingalls  Kittrodga. 
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Gloucester. — Isaac  P.  Smith,  C.  II.  Hildreth,  George  TV.  Smith. 

Rockport. — Benjamin  Haskell,  Lemuel  Gott,  Oscar  D.  Abbott. 

Neioton. — Henry  Bigelow,  Cyrus  K.  Bartlet. 

Framingham. — Simon  Whitney,  Allston  W.  W hitney. 

Milford. — Francis  Leland,  Theodore  O.  Cornish. 

Historical  statement. 

The  foregoing  pages  set  forth  in  outline  the  fact  that  there  is  a very  general 
movement  among  the  American  people,  inaugurated  by  loading  members  of  the 
profession  in  Boston,  Now  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  objects  which  can  appeal  to  patrons  of  science  or  the  friends  of 
humanity.  They  show  that  the  noble  work  is  at  last  undertaken,  which,  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  has  been  neglected  by  Congress,  to  preserve  the  shelter 
of  a home  for  the  family  of  a nation’s  benefactor,  still  living,  from  the  clamorous 
creditors  to  whom  it  was  pledged  for  debts  incurred  in  making  and  promulgating 
a discovery  which,  though  leaving  the  discoverer  poor,  has  made  the  whole 
world  his  debtor,  and  to  place  their  future  life  beyond  the  chances  and  vicissh- 
tudes  of  fortune,  by  the  purchase  of  an  aunuity. 

The  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston,  of  the  ansesthetto 
properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  safety,  certainty,  and  reliability  of  its 
effects  in  making  the  severest  surgical  operations,  childbirth,  and  other  scenes 
and  conditions  of  physical  suffering,  perfectly  painless,  is  a discovery  already 
ranked  by  the  medical  profession  above  that  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  to  whom 
the  English  Parliament  voted  large  sums  of  money,  and  for  whom  national 
testimonials  were  raised  and  medals  struck  in  other  nations ; a discovery  whos» 
benefits  are  not  confined  to  the  subjugation  of  pain,  but  which  are  continually 
unfolding  in  new  departments  of  the  healing  art. 

This  national  movement  was  with  great  propriety  inaugurated  in  Boston,  th« 
city  where  the  discoverer  lived  and  practiced  his  profession,  and  where  the  first 
successful  painless  surgical  operation  was  performed.  An  organization  to  raisu 
a national  testimonial  fund  in  his  behalf,  with  trustees  residing  in  Boston,  and 
treasurers  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  already  established. 
Though  it  is  hardly  passed  beyond  its  inchoate  period,  it  has  enlisted  the  ener- 

fetic  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most,  eminent  and  patriotic  persons  in  the 
inion.  All  will  learn  with  surprise  that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
not  more  than  reimburse  the  discoverer  of  this  anaesthetic  agent  for  his  outlays 
in  making  experiments  which  led  to  the  discovery,  in  establishing  its  value,  in 
compelling  its  acceptance  by  the  world  in  spite  of  incredulity  and  indifference,  in 
eetablishing  the  priority  of  his  claims  over  post  facto  discoverers,  and  in  appli- 
cations to  Congress  to  induce  them  to  reimburse  him  for  his  actual  expenditures.* 
A handsome  beginning  for  the  collection  of  this  sum  has  already  been  made, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  fund  has  received,  as  was  most  fitting, 
from  the  medical  institutions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  from  eminent  and 
wealthy  persons  residing  in  that  seat  of  literature  and  science,  munificent  sub- 
scriptions. New  York,  too,  represented  in  the  same  way  by  her  medical  institu- 
tions and  her  wealthy  citizens,  has  shown  an  equal  promptitude  in  discharging 
this  debt  of  honor,  too  long  owing  to  a nation’s  benefactor. 

Such  is  a brief  and  general  statement  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  at  any  great  length  for  the  character  or  success 
of  this  undertaking.  That  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  long  list  of  men 
distinguished  in  all  the  professions,  and  honorably  known  in  commerce  or  in  the 
more  secluded  walks  of  private  life,  who  now  appeal  to  the  public  at  large  to  do 


9 See  “Trials  of  a Public  Benefactor.” 
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justice  in  this  matter.  To  doubt  its  success  would  be  to  challenge  the  sincerity 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical  profession  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  who  ask  subscriptions  to  this  fund — -would  be  to  say  that  the 
world  has  gone  back  in  the  present  century,  and  that  the  justice  given  to 
Jenner,  who  conquered  small-pox  in  the  last  century,  would  be  denied  to 
Morton,  who  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  pain  in  this. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  recall  here  the  universal  thrill  of  joy 
that  was  felt  when  it  was  first  announced  to  the  world  how  the  subtle  spirit  of 
ether  would  almost  every  where  subdue  pain,  in  the  severest  surgical  operations, 
in  the  pangs  of  parturition,  in  the  numberless  cases  at  the  hospitals,  on  battle- 
fields in  time  of  war,  in  cottages  “in  piping  times  of  peace,”  removing,  as  has 
been  well  said,  “half  the  primal  curse,”  and  more  than  justifying  the  unstinted 
praise  of  the  foregoing  appeal  of  the  medical  profession  in  New  York,  which  says: 

“ In  view  of  these  advantages  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  we  feel  that  Dr. 
Morton,  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  safety  and  efficiency,  and  to  establish 
them  in  general  practice,  has  conferred  a boon  upon  humanity  as  unperisliable 
as  it  is  important,  and  one  of  such  a character  as  to  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.” 


Neither  is  this  the  place  or  time  to  set  forth  as  they  deserve  the  labors  and 
the  sufferings  which  Dr.  Morton  has  undergone  in  the  twelve  years  which  have 
succeeded  his  great  discovery.  The  story  of  his  wrongs,  his  patience,  his  per- 
severance, his  unconquerable  energy,  his  poverty,  his  enthusiasm,  his  success  in 
achieving  an  imperishable  honor,  and  his  failure  in  obtaining  the  slightest  emolu- 
ment for  an  invaluable  discovery,  which  the  world  now  freely  and  daily  uses, 
has  more  than  the  interest  of  romance*  They  constitute  a record  which,  ex- 
cept it  is/  ended  by  the  success  of  the  movement  whose  inauguration  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  stand  a burning  disgrace  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  and  the  world  which  have  appropriated  and  used  a discovery,  and 
left  the  discoverer  to  starve.  Shall  it  be  said  that,  through  his  connexion  with 
so  great  a benefaction  to  the  human  race,  Dr.  Morton  is  to  be  left  unable  to 
preserve  to  his  children  the  paternal  acres  pledged  in  securing  it;  unable  to  edu- 
cate his  children,  without  any  adequate  means  of  support,  and,  worse  than  all, 
unable  to  secure  for  himself  that  quiet  mode  of  life  demanded  by  the  ruined 
health  consequent  upon  his  hazardous  experiments,  and  upon  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ether  for  so  many  months,  and  upon  the  labors  ar.d  suffering's  which  he 
underwent  in  detecting  and.  establishing  the  anaesthetic  properties °of  the  sul- 
phuric ether?  These  appellants,  therefore,  now  appeal  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  country,  which  rarely  fails  to  disprove  the  heartless  maxim  that  “republics 
are  ungrateful,”  and  which  will  never  suffer  a state  of  things  so  discreditable  as 
that  which  we  have  briefly  depicted  long  to  last. 

. is  tme  this  mode  of  raising  funds  to  consummate  a simple  act  of  justice 
is  laborious  and  tedious.  The  present  success  of  the  movement  shows,  how- 
ever, that  that  is  the  only  great  objection,  and  that  individuals  and  institutions, 
and  the  country  at  large,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  discharge  their  obligations 
1 he  “ether  controversy”  has  had  the  one  good  effect  of  waking  up  the  public 
to  the  existence  of  those  obligations.  The  sum  required  to  accomplish  the 
reimbursement  and  effect  the  designs  of  the  appellants  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
large  one,  and  its  collection  by  individual  contributions,  over  an  extent  of  country 
so  vast  as  ours,  is  one  of  time;  but  it  will  derive  an  additional  value  as  coming 
directly  from  the  people,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  it  has  been  entered 
upon  by  the  professional!  this  city  and  elsewhere  is  the  best  augury  of  success 
May  it  soon  be  impossible  for  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
who  has  appeared  m this  century  to  say,  “It  were  better  for  me,  infinitely  better 


°See  “Trials  of  a Public  Benefactor." 
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for  me  and  my  wife  and  children,  better  for  me  and  them  in  all  respects,  if  I had 
buried  the  secret  of  the  victory  over  pain  in  my  breast  forever,  and  suffered 
centuries  to  elapse  befor#  it  came  forth  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  some 
other  hand,  than  to  do  as  I did,  hasten  to  make  it  known  by  all  forms  and  modes 
of  speech,  and  at  every  risk  of  health,  property,  and  even  life.” 

PROCEEDINGS* OF  HOSPITALS. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  a proposition  of  the  trustees  of  this  hospital 
should  contribute  a fund  to  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  Doctor  Morton  was 
referred,  report: 

That  Doctor  Morton  is  known  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  conferring 
a great  good  upon  his  race; 

That  his  agenev  in  a discovery  which  has  already  relieved  multitudes  from 
suffering  has  yielded  to  him  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  its  acknowledged 
benefits,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  attended  by  many  sacrifices ; 

That  his  only  rewards  have  been  the  consciousness  of  a great  service  ren- 
dered, and  a title  to  fame ; 

That  the  government  of  the  country  has  omitted  to  prqvide  a proper  reward ; 

That  justice  entitles  him  to  remuneration,  and  that  the  only  mode  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  means  of  doing  that  justice  can  be  furnished  is 
through  voluntary  contributions  from  the  philanthropic,  in  some  such  form  as  is 
now  suggested.  J , 

Therefore,  your  committee  think  that  the  object  is  proper,  and  that  its  early 
attainment,  is  to  be  desired;  so  that  the  only  question  is  whether  the  trustees 
may  properly  contribute  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  for  its  promotion. 

No  ordinary  circumstance  would  justify  the  trustees,  should  they  apply  any 
portion  of  the  funds  under  their  control  to  any  object  other  than  the  direct  relief 
of  the  sick  under  their  care. 

But  the  relations  between  Doctor  Morton  and  this  hospital,  in  regard  to  the 
great  discovery  which  prompts  the  proposed  memorial,  are  pecxdiar. 

The  first  important  surgical  operation  to  which  that  discovery  was  applied 
was  performed  within  its  walls  at  his  instance. 

At  a time  when  he  supposed  that  his  agency  in  it  would  be  pecuniarily  re- 
warded by  those  who  should  derive  benefits  from  it,  he  conferred  upon  this 
hospital  the  right  to  profit  by  it  in  all  cases  without  any  charge. 

We  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  bonefited  by  it,  to  an  extent  which 
no  reasonable  amount  of  money  could  compensate  for. 

Doctor  Morton  and  bis  friends  think  that  the  refusal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  subscribe  to  the  contemplated  fund  would 
prevent  its  foundation.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  your  committee  think 
that  apprehension  well  founded. 

When  individuals  have  made  bequests,  or  rendered  remarkable  services  to  the 
institution,  the  trustees  have  deemed  it  proper  to  expend  such  sums  as  may  have 
been  required  to  procure  appropriate  memorials  of  them,  to  be  preserved  within 
the  walls  of  the  hospital;  and  your  committee  think  that  the  propriety  of  a sub- 
scription toward  the  fund  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  for  the.  benefit 
of  Doctor  Morton  would  rest  safely  on  the  grounds  which  have  been  found  suf- 
ficient in  such  cases. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  the  subjoined  vote  be  passed. 

J.  THOMAS  STEVENSON, 
JOHN  LOWELL, 


Boston,  February  22, 1857. 
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Voted , That  the  chairman  of  this  hoard  be  requested  to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  one.  thousand  dollars  toward  the  fund  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  Doctor  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  as  a me- 
morial of  the  great  service  which  that  gentleman  has  rendered  to  science  and  to 
humanity,  in  connexion  with  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  ether. 

Trustees. — Henry  B.  Rogers,  John  P.  Bigelow,  James  B.  Bradlee,  William  S. 
Bullard,  William  J.  Dale,  William  W.  Grcenough,  Thomas  Lamb,  John  Lowell, 
Bobert  M.  Mason,  Charles  H. Mills,  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Edward  Wigglesworth. 


Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


Voted,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be  authorized  to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  two  hundred  dollars 
toward  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Doctor  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  as  a 
recognition  of  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  service  which  that  gentleman  has  rendered  to  science  and  humanity 
by  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  ether. 

Trustees. — J.  II.  Walcott,  J.  W.  Edmands,  Henry  Rice,  Doctor  E.  Reynolds, 
G.  H.  Shaw,  C.  II.  Mills,  R.  W.  Hooper,  Moses  Grant,  James  Lawrence,  Doctor 
S.  D.  Townsend,  J.  A.  Blanchard. 

THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM, 

Secretary. 


New  York  Hospital. 


“George  T.  Trimble,  Esq.,  President  ofi  the  Board  ofi  Governors  ofi the  New 

York  Hospital: 

“ Sir  : The  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  New  York  have  made  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston,  who  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  demonstrate  by  experiment  the  power  of  sulphuric  ether  to  render 
the  human  economy  insensible  to  pain  under  surgical  operations. 

“The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  raise,  by  voluntary  contributions,  a fund,  as 
a national  testimonial  for  his  benefit,  such  as  shall  be  a worthy  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  priceless  value  of  a discovery  which  has  already  done  and  is 
constantly  doing  so  much  to  diminish  human  suffering. 

“Boston,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Morton’s  labors,  has  taken  the  initiation  in  this 
effort,  and  has  made  a noble  beginning. 

“It  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in  reference  to  this 
appeal  will  exert  an  important  influence  on  other  kindred  institutions  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the  object  will  be 
regarded  with  favor  by  the  board  of  governors.  Nowhere  in  our  whole  land 
are  the  benefits  of  this  discovery  more  constantly  witnessed  than  in  the  Now 
York  Hospital,  and  there  seems  to  be  special  propriety  in  such  an  institution 
acting  a conspicuous  part  in  acknowledging  our  common  indebtedness  to  the 
discoverer  of  such  a boon  to  suffering  humanity. 

“Having  been  delegated  to  present  this  object  to  your  board,  I beg  leave, 
Mr.  President,  through  you,  to  Bubmit  this  communication,  with  the  accom- 
panying appeal,  to  that  honorable  body  for  consideration  at  their  next  meeting. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  o’bt  serv’t, 


“New  York,  July  3,  1853.” 


“GURDON  BUCK,  M.D. 


The  subject  being  thus  fairly  laid  before  the  custodians  of  the  institutions  of 
New  York,  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  a close  corporation,  governed 
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by  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  note  appended,*  immediately  voted  that  their 
president,  Hon.  George  T.  Trimble,  subscribe  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  pro- 
posed fund. 

Commissioners  of  Emigration , of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  commissioners  of  emigration,  composed  of  the  gentlemen  named  in 
the  annexed  note,!  passed  the  following  resolution : 

“ Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  benefits  derived  by  the  institutions 
and  patients  under  the  charge  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  ether,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be  donated  to 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  the  discoverer  thereof,  as  a consideration  of  the  feeling 
of  the  board,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  present  state  of  the  funds 
under  their  charge  would  not  permit  the  commissioners  to  show  a more 
substantial  appreciation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  discovery.” 

Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  governors  of  the  almshouse  referred  the  subject  to  the  committee  on 
Bellevue  Hospital  to  report.  While  considering  the  subject,  the  committee 
received  from  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  secretary,  the  following  resolution,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  medical  board  of  Bellevue  Hospital : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  medical  board  of  Bellevue  Hospital  cheerfully  express 
their  conviction  that  to  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  skill  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Green 
Morton,  of  Boston,  in  using  sulphuric  ether  to  render  persons  insensible  to 
pain,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  present  extended  and  beneficial  use  of 
anaesthetic  agents  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery ; and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  but  for  his  energy,  courage,  and  success,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  mankind  would  yet  have  received  that  boon  from  any  of  the 
ercntlemeu  whose  names  have  been  prominently  connected  with  this  subject. 

“JOHN  W.  FRANCIS.  M.  D., 

“ President  Medical  Board. 

“Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  Secretary.” 

Referred  to  committee  on  Bellevue  Hospital. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred 
reported  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  sum  of  $1,500. 

On  September  14  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  appropriating 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  was  adopted: 

“j Resolved,  That  this  board  view  with  high  appreciation  the  initiatory  steps 
taken  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  to 
acknowledge,  in  a substantial  manner,  the  discovery  and  appliances  of  sulphuric 
ether  by  Dr.  Wrm.  T.  G.  Morton ; and  believing  the  same  to  be,  as  expressed 
and  set  forth  in  their  testimonials,  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  present  age 
rendered  to  science  and  humanity,  deem  it  our  duty,  in  consideration  thereof, 


° George  T.  Trimble,  Najah  Taylor,  Gulinn  C.  Yerplauck,  Janies  F.  DePeystcr,  John  A. 
Stevens,  James  I.  Jones,  Stacy  13.  Collins,  George  F.  Hussey,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  David 
Coldcn  Murray,  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  John  David  Wolfe,  George  F.  Jones, 'Joseph 
Walker,  Thomas  Hall  Faile,  Thomas  B Stillman,  James  N.  Cobb,  George  T.  Olyphant, 
John  C.  Green,  David  Clarkson,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Nathaniel  P. 
Bailey,  Otis  D.  Swan,  Heury  L.  Pierson,  James  W.  Beekman. 

| Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  pres't;  E.  Crabtree,  vice-pres’t;  B.  Casserly,  sec’y;  F.  D.  Mor- 
gan, Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  John  F.  Cumming,  Cyrus  Curtis,  Mayor  of  New 
York,  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  President  of  the  German  Society,  President  of  the  Irish  Emi- 
grant Society. 
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and  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  same  has  been  applied  in  the  institutions 
under  our  charge,  to  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  same. 

. “And  he  it  further  resolccd,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether 
in  the  hospital  under  our  charge,  and  the  same  be  taken  from  the  unexpended 
appropriation  of  Bellevue  Hospital.” 

The  president  of  the  board  of  ten  governors  immediately  made  the  sub- 
scription to  the  proposed  fund. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

% 

During  the  last  summer  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  N.  P.  Banks,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  wrote  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
of  New  York  that  “a  national  subscription,  intended  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  (Dr.  Morton’s)  great  public  service  in  the  discovery,  and  introduction  to 
common  use,  of  this  important  power,  (sulphuric  ether,)  has  been  commenced 
here  under  the  auspices  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  professional  standing,  who 
were  themselves  witnesses  of  the  successive  steps  through  which  this  discovery 
was  made.  They. are  men  whose  names  alone  are  a guarantee  that  their  statements 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  aid  in  giving  their  opinion  strength. 
In  addition  to  that  of  merchants  and  professional  men  of  the  first  eminence,  you 
will  find  in  the  publication  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  a 
petition  to  the  President,  signed  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  thirty-third 
Congress,  which  is,  I think,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  very  general 
estimate  which  was  made  of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Morton  upon  the  government  and 
the  public. 

“ The  subscription  has  been  liberally  commenced  in  Boston,  but  it  is  thought 
that  other  cities  that  have  been  benefited  by  the  discovery  should  participate  in 
the  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  discoverer,  and  in  making  him  appropriate 
honors.  I hope  that  other  cities  may  imitate  the  example  of  Boston  in  this  re- 
spect, and  contribute  something  to  aid  and,  I may  say,  relieve  one  who  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  great  credit,  'and  who  has  as  yet  received  no  advantage  from 
his  discovery.” 

Dr.  James  Jackson  wrote  to  George  Ripley,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia : “ To  him  (Dr.  Morton)  the  world  owes  at  least  the  introduction 
for  useful  purposes  of  sulphuric  ether,  by  employment  of  which,  by  inhalation, 
h g proved  that  insensibility  might  be  produced  in  a human  subject  with  safety, 
and  be  maintained  during  powerful  surgical  operations.  It  is  now  more  than 
eleven  years  since  he  made  this  discovery  known.  At  the  present  day  tli,e  ben- 
efit of  it  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  portion  of  the  world.  Every  day 
the  persons  who  use  the  article  must  be  counted  by  thousands.  If  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  could  be  lost  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  could  be  raised  for  the  re- 
covery of  it.  Every  man  is  liable  to  the  misfortunes  which  would  make  the  use' 
of  it  invaluable  to  him. 

“ Is  not  something  due  to  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  use  of  ether  for 
the  use  of  the  present  and  all  future  generations  of  men  ? Shall  it  be  recorded 
in  history  that  he  lived  on  a very  small  income  while  millions  were  blessing  his 
discovery?  Should  lie  not  be  paid  in  some  substantial  manner?  As  I under- 
stand the  matter,  his.  business  has  been  destroyed,  strange  to  say,  and  he  needs 
aid.  May  I ask  you  to  make  his  case  known  in  New  York,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  receive  the  evidence  of  such  gratitude  as  is  due  to  him?” 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Parker,  that,  “ I hope  the  community  who  are  daily  deriving  the  benefit  of 
his  (Dr.  Morton’s)  inestimable  discovery  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  debt  they 
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owe  him.  He  is  the  only  man  without  whom  the  world  would  at  this  day  have 
wanted  the  blessing  of  anaesthetic  inhalation.” 

Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  wrote  to  Willard  Parker,  M.  D. : “It  gives  me  great  • 
pleasure  to  add  my  name  to  that  of  my  friends  who  have  recommended  the  claims 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Gr.  Morton  to  your  favorable  notice. 

“ A surgeon  in  great  business  like  yourself  must  know  well  what  we  owe  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  ether  in  surgery.  The  part  Dr.  Morton  took  in  that 
is  matter  of  history,  .and  I cannot  but  think  you  will  agree  with  us  in  helieving 
that  but  for  his  happy  audacity  we  should  have  waited  an  indgfinite  period  for 
the  discovery. 

“ I write  this  time,  therefore,  to  request  your  kind  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject that  will  be  presented  to  your  notice,  not  professing  to  have  any  personal 
claim  upon  your  valuable  time,  but  considering  that  your  position  entitles  you 
to  the  honor  of  being  among  the  foremost  in  every  movement  involving  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  humanity.” 

Dr.  John  Jeffries  wrote  to  Willard  Parker,  M.  D. : “Of  the  justice  to  his 
(Dr.  Morton’s)  claim,  as  the  person  by  whom  this  great  benefaction  was  con- 
ferred on  the  medical  profession,  and  upon  mankind,  I entertain  no  doubt ; and 
consequently,  of  the  weight  of  obligations  which  physicians  and  societies  at  large 
are  under  to  him  for  this  benefit.  A public  benefaction  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
Dr.  Morton,  evho  is  himself  poor,  and  made  so,  in  some  measure,  in  consequence 
of  his  agency  in  providing  a blessing  for  mankind.  It  has  my  full  approbation 
and  best  wishes  for  its  success.  1 would  also  express  my  confidence  in  the  plan 
and  details  by  which  it  was  carried  out,  arising  from  the  high  character  for  in- 
telligence and  integrity  of  gentlemen  under  whose  auspices  it  is  to  be  conducted. 
Whatever  you  may  please  to  do  to  aid  will  be  on  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity.” 

Dr.  S.  D.  Townsend,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
wrote  to  Willard  Parker,  M.  D.:  “Having  been  conversant  with  the  use  of  ether 
from  the  first  day  of  its  introduction,  I have  always  given  to  Dr.  Morton  the 
credit  of  being  the  author  of  its  extensive  employment  into  our  profession.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a fund,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  his  (Dr.  Morton’s)  benefit,  which  is  t6  be  raised  from  differ- 
ent hospitals  in  the  country  that  have  been  so  greatly  benefited  by  its  use.  Dr. 
Morton’s  pecuniary  circumstances  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  exclusive 
attentions  he  has  paid  to  this  object,  having  entirely  broken  up  the  business 
which  he  was  extensively  engaged  in,  and  he  needs  the  aid  of  all  professional 
men  who  have  been  so  greatly  benefited  by  this  discovery.  I am  sure  I can 
rely  upon  you  to  give  it  all  the  assistance  which  your  prominent  situation  can 
afford  him.” 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  esq.,  in  a letter  to  Amos  A.  Lawrence  and  John 
Lowell,  trustees  of  the  Morton  fund,  says:  “Circumstances,  as  you  are  aware, 
made  me  originally  take  great  interest  in  the  ether  discovery.  In  the  hospital 
report,  and  a pamphlet  in  vindication  of  it,  I have  expressed  as  forcibly  as  in 
my  power  my  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  boldness,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
Dr.  Morton  that  the  world  owes  the  demonstration  of  this  great  truth  of  science. 

I have  never  seen  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I first  arrived.  It  happens  that  in  my  own  person  I have  already 
had  occasion  to  be  especially  thankful  for  this  blessing.  Ether  has  been  admin- 
istered to  me  no  less  than  seven  times,  aud  on  each  occ:ision  has  saved  me  from 
great  suffering.  I consider  Dr.  Morton,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  my  permanent  at- 
tendant physicians,  and  one  the  value  of  whose  prescription  cannot  be  estimated 
in  money  or  expressed  in  words.  I have  therefore  cheerfully  subscribed  $500 
on  the  book  which  you  sent  me.” 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  esq.,  of  Boston,  in  a letter  to  William  E.  Bowen,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia:  “ Dr.  Morton  first  made  known  to  the  world  the  blessed  effects  of 
ether  in  doing  away  with  pain.  Instead  of  riches  and  honor,  he  has  reaped 
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nothin0-  from  liis  great  discovery.  Our  government  has  cheated  him,  but  they 
have  not  deprived  him  of  the  support  of  the  most  eminent  Burgeons  an  America, 
and  the  sympathy  of  many  of  our  best  citizens.”  . , 

Dr.  William  H.  Van  Buren,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a letter  to  Professor 
Neill,  of  Philadelphia  : “ Here  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  in  the  right  quarter, 
that  is,  among  the  profession,  and  I think  on  the  broad  ground  of  humanity  Dr. 
Morton  has  a right  to  our  support.  His  misfortunes  entitle  him  to  our  regard 

above  all  other  considerations.”  . , ^ „ , . , A ^ 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Edward  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia : “ The  profession  in  this  city  and  in  Boston 
have  with  great  unanimity  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  people  to  bestow  upon 
Dr.  Morton  some  reward  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his  discovery,  and, it  is 
hoped  that  our  brethren  in  Philadelphia  will  join  heartily  in  the  endeavor.” 

Dr.  George  T.  Eliot,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia:  “I  sincerely  think  that  Dr.  Morton  ought  to  be  placed 
above  the  necessity  for  labor  during  his  life,  and  that  it  is  a reproach  to  the 
United  States  that  the  government  did  not  behave  differently,  'i  he  feeling  of 
the  profession  here  is  in  favor  of  the  testimonial  in  his  behalf.” 

Dr.  Batcheldor,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  1 ork,  in  a letter 
to  Profesor  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia:  “Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  the  discoverer 
of  anaesthesia,  now  so  universally  employed  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, in  perfecting  his  discovery  and  in  introducing  it  to  the  world,  has  made 
great  sacrifices,  and  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  lie  should  reap  some  reward, 
small  though  it  may  be  in  comparison  to  the  vast  benefits  which  lie  has  conferred 
upon  suffering  humanity.  The  appeal  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  has  been  gladly  seconded  by  the  profession  in  this  city,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  your  city.” 

Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a letter  to  Prof.  George 
B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia:  “The  medical  profession  of  Boston  and  in  New  York 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  effort  now  in  progress  to  obtain  from  the  people 
a testimonial  of  a substantial  character  in  favor  of  Dr.  Morton,  whose  sacrifices, 
means,  time,  and  health  in  his  devotion  to  the  perfecting  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary discovery,  render  some  pecuniary  return  essential.  We  regard  this 
as  a truly  national  matter,  to  which  the  profession  of  the  whole  country  should 
lend  their  aid.” 

Dr.  Isaac  Wood,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Prof. 
George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia:  “At  a meeting  of  our  medical  board,  held 
last  evening  at  my  house,  a resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  to  recommend 
the  testimonial  to  Dr.  Morton  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  board  of  ten  gov- 
ernors of  the  Bellevue  Hospital.” 

Prof.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Prof.  Pancoast,,  of  Phila- 
delphia: “The  profession  here  generally  award  to  Dr.  Morton  the  honor  of  this 
great  discovery.  We  have  been  doing,  for  the  testimonial  to  him,  a little  in 
this  city.” 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson,  of 
Philadelphia:  “Something,  our  entire  faculty  have  determined,  must  be  done 
for  Dr.  Morton  as  a great  benefactor  to  humanity.  In  New  York  we  are  not 
idle.  Our  Bellevue  Hospital,  I believe,  will  make  a liberal  donation.” 

Dr.  F.  M.  Markoe-,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Franklin 
Baehe,  of  Philadelphia:  “We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
testimonial  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  feel  the  conviction  that  not  only  he  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  great  practical  use  of  ether,  but  that  the 
country  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  which  ought  to  take  some  tangible  and 
available  form.”  i 

Prof.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia:  “I  hope  the  profession,  of  your  city,  will  take  an  interest  in 
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obtaining  from  the  community  some  substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
services  wliich  Dr.  Morton  has  rendered  to  science  and  humanity. 

“I  think,  from  the  investigations  which  I have  made,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  merit  of  introducing  the  valuable 
discovery  which  ho  claims  to  have  made,  and  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  others  to  deprive  him  of  his  claim  have  been  characterized  by  gross 
injustice.” 

Dr.  B.  W.  McCready,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
W.  H.  Gobrecht,  of  Philadelphia:  “It  has  been  deemed  just,  by  the  leading 
medical  men  of  Boston  and  New  York,  that  Dr.  Morton  should  realize  some- 
thing more  from  his  discovery  than  barren  honors,  to  which  he  has  to  support 
his  claims  at  his  own  expense.” 

Prof.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Allsop : “Dr.  Morton 
has  laid  the  civilized  world  under  an  infinite  obligation,  and  exhausted  his 
means  by  so  doing.  I am  desirious  that  some  return  should  be  made,  and  he 
be  relieved  from  his  condition  of  want.  In  this  city  a movement  is  being  made 
in  furtherance  of  this  object.” 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a letter  to  John  A.  Stevens, 
esq. : “As  our  national  government  is  not  likely  to  remunerate  Dr.  Morton  for 
the  trouble  and  expense,,  not  to  speak  of  loss  of  business,  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  American  people  should  take  his  sacrifices  into  serious  consideration, 
and  show  by  their  own  liberality  that  what  the  government  cannot  do,  the 
people  are  not  willing  to  leave  undone.” 

Subscriptions  that  head  the  Boston  and  New  York  contributions. 

Board  of  ten  governors  for  the  city  of  New  York,  $1,500 ; Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  $1,000  ; Amos  A.  Lawrence,  $1,000  ; John  P.  Cushing,  $500  ; 
the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  $500  ; the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  $250;  James  Brown,  $500;  John  David  Wolf, 
$250j  Peter  Lorillard,  $250 ; James  Lenox,  $250;  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  $100 ; 
George  T.  Trimble,  $100;  Robert  B.  Minturn,  $100 ; John  C.  Green,  $100; 
Joseph  Sampson,  $100;  James  Donaldson,  $100;  Henry  Chauncey,  $100; 
Charles  A.  Davis,  $100 ; James  Boorman,  $100 ; George  Griswold,  $100 ; 
Morris  Ketchum,  $150;  Robert  Ray,  $100;  E.  D.  Morgan  & Co.,  $100;  Jo- 
siali  Macy  & Sons,  $100  ; Jonathan  Thorn,  $100;  John  Gardner,  $200;  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  $200  ; Thomas  B.  Curtis,  $100  ; 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  $600;  Charles  H.  Mills,  $100;  John  J.  May,  $100; 
David  Sears,  $100;  Edward  Wigglcsworth,  $100;  James  Bowden  Bradlee, 
$100;  Josiah  Bradlee,  $100  ; James  Lawrence,  $100  ; John  A.  Lowell,  $100 ; 
Thomas  Lee,  $100;  J.  M.  Forbes,  $100;  Benjamin  H.  Field,  $100;  Charles 
C.  Goodhue,  $100  ; S.  L.  Suarez,  $100  ; William  E.  Wilmarding,  $100  ; Loril- 
lard Spencer,  $100;  Catharine  L.  Spencer,  $100 ; Augustus  Belmont,  $100 ; 
Armstrong  & Son,  $100;  John  Bridge,  $100;  B.  M.  Whitlock,  $100;  William 
B.  Astor,  $100;  Charles  H.  Marshall,  $100;  II.  B.  Claflin,  $100;  J.  13.  & W. 
W.  Conncl,  $100;  Gardner  Brewer,  $100;  Frederick  Tudor,  $100 ; Pierce  & 
Bacon,  $150. 


But  fourteen  years  passed  away  and  the  United  States  had  done  nothing  to 
reward  the  discoverer.  The  patent  granted  to  him  expired — it  had  produced 
only  annoyance  and  expense ; but  disheartened  by  the  repeated  failures  of  his 
applications  for  relief,  he  applied  for  its  extension,  which  was  refused  on  techni- 
cal grounds.  The  United  States  has  used  and  continues  to  use  the  discovery 
in  surgical  operations,  sometines  to  the  number  of  a thousand  in  a day.  It  has 
the  entire  approval  of  the  medical  departments  of  army  and  navy,  greatly 
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Litigating  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  wounded,  and  in  most  cases  entirely  re- 
i oving  it  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  But  as  far  as  the 
: nited  States  is  concerned,  the  discoverer  has  passed  unrewarded,  and  the  patent 
•sued  to  him  to  secure  him  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  which  would  have  been 
r'gpected  and  which  would  have  made  his  fortune  had  it  been  a new  and 
. lluable  improvement  in  making  washboards  or  buttons,  has  been  used  by  the 
Yuited  States  without  respect  to  his  rights,  and  as  by  the  government  so  under 
vedit  of  its  example  by  the  people.  In  the  recent  terrible  disaster  of  our  army 
Fredericksburg  Dr.  Morton  himself  administered  his  ever  potent  nepenthe 
Without  a single  failure  to  hundreds  of  wounded  men  brought  under  the  probe 
md  knife.  A view  of  its  benefits  and  effects  by  the  head  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  United  States  will  be  presently  introduced,  showing 
aat  it  has  lost  none  of  its  value  and  suffered  nothing  in  public  estimation  by 
me  and  trials  which  wear  out  and  consume  the  discoverer,  do  but  add  fresh 
iumphs  to  the  discovery. 

The  medical  director  of  the  ninth  army  corps,  second  division,  Dr.  Alexander 
Watson,  says : 

“ Dr.  Morton  reported  himself  to  my  field  hospital  after  the  horrible  battle  at 
rredericksburg,  and  I gave  the  fullest  scope  in  my  hospital  to  ether  versus  clilo- 
i'form,  and  from  the  sadly  ample  opportunity  for  testing  both,  I am  an  ethcrist. 
“ The  surgeon-in-cliief,  Dr.  Galvin  Cutter,  of  Sturgis  field  hospital,  and  his 
oerative  staff,  Drs.  Leonard,  Hassock,  and  Webster,  in  a communication  to  Dr. 
Norton  immediately  after  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  state  that  they  could  not 
uve  performed  so  many  needful  operations  and  so  well  without  anaesthetics. 
Lbeir  use  not  only  entirely  prevented  or  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the 
ntients,  but  it  very  materially  lessened  the  embarrassment  of  the  operating 
.irgeon. 

“We  deemed  the  success  good — no  patient  died  during  the  operation  or  im- 
ediately  subsequent  from  shock  of  operation. 

“ Permit  us  to  return  thanks  for  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  to  the  pa- 
ents  by  yourself.  It  was  essential  aid  to  our  surgeons.” 

1 One  plain  proposition  should  at  least  be  borne  in  mind,  and  honestly  responded 
. Dr.  Morton  was  the  patentee.  The  United  States  has  used  it  with  advan- 
ce which  cannot  be  estimated,  even  counting  by  millions.  What  answer  can  be 
'ven  when  the  patentee  claims  a moderate  and  reasonable  compensation,  enough 
1 pay  him  fairly  for  his  time,  toil,  and  expense  in  discovering,  perfecting,  and 
wing  it  to  his  country  1 It  will  not  do  to  say  that  others  claim  the  discovery, 
'here  is  no  other  patentee ; and  it  is  clear,  beyond  controversy,  that  whatever 
thers  may  have  thought  and  reasoned  and  hoped  and  suggested,  no  one  but  he 
ave  it  to  the  public  and  the  world.  Dr.  Morton  alone  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
on  of  the  medical  faculty;  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  the  dis- 
overy.  When  it  was  attacked, he  alone  defended  it,  and  he  exhausted  his  health, 
ad  strength,  and  fortune  to  make  it  triumphant,  and  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
port of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  “it  is  'a  mortifying 
act  that  Dr.  Morton’s  pecuniary  affairs  have  become  embarrassed  in  consequence 
If  the  interruption  of  his  regular  business,  resulting  from  his  efforts  and  experi- 
ments in  establishing  this  great  truth,  and  that  his  health  has  also  severely  suf- 
ered  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  he  can  devote  only  a small  part  of  each  day 
a his  professional  labors.  He  became  poor  in  a cause  which  has  made  the 
mrld  his  debtor.  The -committee  have  the  highest  inedical  authority  (that  of 
Or.  Homans)  for  saying  that,  from  living  so  much  of  late  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tber,  and  from  the  anxiety  attending  the  various  trials  and  experiments  coll- 
ected with*  the  discovery,  and  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the  controversies 
/hicluthaa  occasioned,  the  health  of  Dr.  Morton  has  become  such  that  he  is  unable 
>o  attend  to  his  professional  duties  to  any  extent.” 

M hatever  others  may  claim,  without  him,  or  some  other  possible  person  not 
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now  in  conflict  with  him,  the  discovery  would  have  been  yet  with  the  future 

in  the  womb  of  time.  To  him,  and  to  him  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, is  therefore  due  the  reward,  and  it  should  at  last  he  rendered  to  him 
with  no  grudging  or  stinted  hand;  and  waiving  the  obvious  ground  of  compen- 
sation just  considered,  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Morton  was, 
in  the  just  and  practical  sense  of  the  term,  the  sole  and  original  first  discoverer 
of  the  application  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  They  found  their 
opinion  on  the  evidence,. and  it  is  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  expressed 
and  well-reasoned  opinion  of  the  several  committees  of  Congress  to  whom  the 
subject  was  successively  referred,  and  especially  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  Boston,  a most  intelligent  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  the  faculties  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  who  brought  to  the  question  a high  and  disinter- 
ested intelligence.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt  as  to  this  is  left  on  the  mind  of  your 
committee,  but  the  evidence  as  to  conflicting  claims  will  be  considered  more 
fully  in  the  sequel. 

The  question  of  who  was  the  discoverer  being  thus,  as  the  committee  trust, 
placed  beyond  dispute,  they  turn  their  attention  next  to  the  value  of  the  discovery. 

It  supplies  a desideratum  long  sought  by  surgeons  for  the  relief  of  the  excru- 
ciating pain  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  inflict  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  had,  as  heretofore  stated,  vainly  attempted  this  relief  by  the 
use  of  opiates,  extract  of  hemp,  mesmerism,  &c.,  hut  none  fulfilled  the  desired 
purpose ; and  their  suggestion  of  the  necessity  to  life  or  limb  of  an  operation 
was  apparently  ever  doomed  to  be  accompanied  with  the  (to  many)  all-absorbing 
feeling  of  terror  of  the  pain  which  there  was  no  means  of  avoiding.  Dread  of 
pain  has  not  unfrcquently  deterred  from  submission  to  operations  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life.  In  other  cases,  where  this  dread  was  overcome  and 
the  operation  performed,  the  severity  of  the  suffering  and  the  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem have  been  large  elements  in  the  production  of  a fatal  result.  Since  the 
introduction  of  etherization,  both  the  patient  and  surgeon  approach  the  opera- 
tion with  feelings  entirely  different  from  those  formerly  entertained  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  latter  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  witnessing  those 
manifestations  of  pain  which  his  instruments  formerly  produced,  and  to  ever 
become  indifferent  to  which  he  must  be  more  or  less  than  human,  while  the 
former  looks  only  to  the  end  to  be  attained — the  restoration  to  health — there 
being  no  intermediate  pain  to  excite  his  dread  and  fix  his  exclusive  attention. 
For  screaming,  and  struggles,  and  intense  suffering  under  the  surgeon’s  knife, 
etherization  has  substituted  more  or  less  complete  exemption  from  pain,  asso- 
ciated in  some  with  the  quietude,  mental  and  corporeal,  of  deep  sleep ; in  others, 
with  pleasing  dreams,  imaginary  busy  scenes,  and  sweet  music ; and  in  others, 
with  a perfect  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects  and  events,  making  the 
patient,  perhaps,  not  among  the  least  calm  or  most  anxious  spectators  of  the 
operation. 

And  its  benefits  are  by  no  means  confined  to  surgical  patients  and  surgical 
practice.  The  obstetrician  finds  in  it  the  means  of  alleviating  that  distress  with 
which  woman  has  ever  heretofore  been  cursed,  when  in  the  act  of  becoming  a 
mother.  And  who  would  not  hail  with  delight  any  means  of  ministering  com- 
fort to  her  who  bears  the  holy  name  of  mother  ? To  the  physician  it  affords 
one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  is  one  of  his  most  prompt,  remedies.  He,  too,  is 
often  compelled  to  be  the  spectator  of  severe  pain  and  distress,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  which  his  before  known  remedies  were  powerless.  He,  before,  had  no 
reliable  means  of  relieving  the  spasms  of  tetanus ; he  not  unfrcquently  failed 
to  procure  sleep  in  delirium  tremens , when  the  question  is  one  of  sleep  or  death ; 
his  before  palliative  remedy  (opium)  for  the  pain  of  colic,  too  often  purchased 
temporary  relief  at  the  expense  of  an  aggravation  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  of  increased  difficulties  in  its  cure ; and  he  occasionally  witnessed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  a neuralgic  patient,  more  as  a consequence  of  the 
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oeated  large  doses  of  opium  to  which  he  was  constrained  to  resort  for  the 
ti-ation  of  ids  paroxysms,  during  the  slow  progress  of  curative  remedies, 
mn  of  the  disease  itself.  But  an  enumeration  of  all,  or  of  any  considerable 
mber  of  the  cases  in  which  he  finds  it  useful,  nay,  indispensable,  js  neither 
ciuirod,  nor  would  it  be  pritper  in  a paper  of  this  character. 
lBein°-  of  indispensable  value  to  all,  as  all  are  liable  to  require  its  use,  the 
■.anmittee  deem  the  discoverer  entitled  to  reward,  as  a benefactor  of  the  human 
lCe.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  all  other  enlightened  nations,  have,  from  time 
-(memorial,  rewarded  munificently  such  services  to  humanity.  1 lie  British 
arliament,  by  two  successive  statutes,  bestowed  upon  Jenner  the  sums  oi  ten 
ousand  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  I he 
orld  has  as  yet  produced  but  one  great  improvement  in  the  healing  art  deserving 
be  ranked  with  that  of  Jenner.  * America,  by  annihilating  pain,  has  done  as 
uch  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  as  England  did  when  she  furnished  the  instru- 
ent  by  which  the  small -pox  may  be  finally  exterminated. 

Alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  to  our  own  countryman,  Professor  Morse, 
ivcral  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  joined  in  presenting  him  an 
onorary  testimonial  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  telegraph  discovery. 
That,  we  ask,  would  England  have  done  had  she  the  glory  <?f  counting  etlieri- 

.ation  among  her  achievements  1 _ . 

| Congress  has  frequently  rewarded  individuals  for  discoveries  of  limited  import- 
rice,  which  in  nowise  entitled  them  to  a place  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
und.  Dr.  Borland,  in  a speech  upon  this  subject  during  33d  Congress,  said: 

“ In  the  next  place,  lest  it  might  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  that  purchasing 
ne  right  from  a patentee  to  use  a valuable  discovery  is  a new  thing  in  our  gov- 
•nmeut,  I beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  records,  which  show  that  it  is  no 
ew  practice,  but  for  years  and  years  has  been  repeated  ovey  and  over  again.  I will 
te  a few  cases.  We  paid  for  the  right  to  make  anchors  of  a certain  form  for  the 
ivy,  $1,500;  for  the  use  of  circular  bullet  moulds,  $5,000;  for  the  use  of  ga3  in 
lpor  baths,  $5,000;  for  elevating  and  pointing  heavy  cannon,  $20,000;  for  the 
_ght  to  use  patent  anti-attrition  metal,  $20,000.  We  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Rob- 
i-t  Fulton,  for  benefits  conferred  by  his  improvements  in  steam  navigation, 
176,300.  We  paid  for  Mix’s  manger  stopper,  used  in  the  cavalry  service, 
13,000.  We  paid  to  Dr.  Locke,  for  the  use  of  his  magnetic  clock,  $10,000.  We 
aid  to  McCulloch  & Booth,  for  the  right  to  use  the  improved  method  of  refining 
ur  argentiferous  gold  bullion,  $25,000;  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  $165, *000 
aid  in  these  cases.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  numerous  instances 
l which  patent  rights,  or  the  privilege  of  using  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
rnment  patented  articles,  have  been  purchased  by  the  departments,  some  of 
Much  instances  I find  cited  in  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
littee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  which  were  paid  $178,032 — making 
:n  aggregate  of  $343,000  paid  by  the  Ignited  States  for  patents  and  the  use  of 
•atented  articles. 

“ Since  I have  been  a member  of  the  Senate,  when  meritorious  individuals  have 
ome  before  us,  who  had  made  important  discoveries,  we  have  aided  them  to  test 
heir  discoveries  by  appropriations,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $120,000. 

“ I mention  these  facts  to  show  that  precedents  arc  all  in  favor  of  such  use  of 
he  public  money  to  enable  the  government  to  avail  itself  of  important  discov- 
eries.” 


il  f Though  fully  satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  discovery,  the  committee  thought 
■ v«  t not  proper  to  act  upon  their  own  unaided  opinion.  The  chairman  addressed 
'b  otters  to  the  medical  bureaus  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  particular  attention  is 
nvited  to  their  answers  and  to  the  replies  of  the  former  heads  of  those  depart- 
4 nents,  also  to  extracts  from  letters  from  the  surgeons  in  the  government  service, 
] inland  the  medical  profession  generally,  which  were  published  in  a former  report. 
{tPl  ■ 
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Surgeon  General’s  Office, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  February  24,  1863. 
Sm:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  communication' of  this  date 
asking  my  news  relative  to  compensation  to  be  paid  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  for  the  advat 
w Inch  i he  Government  has  received  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the  army  an 
and  for  the  benefits  which  will  in  future  be  derived  from  it. 

fj.'/'w  ,,h.ePr  W°Uld  be  “^est  propriety  in  giving  Dr.  Morton  a substantial  rewar 
. , i ' f,acove7  by  him— a discovery  which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefi 

oihcHckaud  wounded  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  may  be  safelv  asserted  that  in  9 

1 wilt  »f  the  operations  performed  in  our  military  hospitals  and  on  the  field  of  battl 
unaesrhettes  are  used. 

1 am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  b 
little  enough  to  bestow  cm  Dr.  Morton  for  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  and  wil 
accrue  in  future  to  the  Government  through  the  use  of  the  means,  which  he  was  the  first  t 

n T^nS  T3o  8UTe‘;lng-  &ives  me  «rettt  Pleasure  to  that  immed 

otoly  after  the  cattle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dr.  Morton  administered  ether  several  times  a 

balmouth,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  efficiency  to  patients  upon  whom  I was  operating^ 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  W*  ^ HAMM0ND.  Sur9*>*  G*n*ral 

Chairman  Military  Committee,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  C. 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  February  2,  1863. 
Sir  . I hat  e the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  comrfiuuication  o 
the  29th  ultimo,  inquiring  whether  or  not  anaesthetics  are  generally  used  in  tin 
surgical  operations  performed  by  the'surgeons  in  the  sendee  of  this  government 

* * # # # # * * # 


ci 


I beg  leave  to  state,  in  reply,  that  anaesthetics  have  come  into  such  genera 
use  that  a surgical  operation  performed  without  such  agents  may  be  regarded  ai 
the  exception  to  an  almost  universal  rule  in  this  as  in  other  countries. 
*****####_ 
In  the  Crimea  alone,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Scrive,  it  was 
administered  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  wounded. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

* „ W.  WHELAN. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs , U.  S.  Senate. 


Surgeon  General’s  Office,  March  1,  1852. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request  to  be  furnished  with  informa-  . 
tion  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  army  of  the  United  .• 
States,  and  also  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  class  of  remedial  agents,  I have  to  stafe  : 

That  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  were  used  to  some  extent  in  the  military 
hospitals  established  at  the  theatre  of  war  in  Mexico,  but  the  use  of  those  articles  l. 
was  not  so  general  as  at  present,  for  the  reason  that  the  apparatus  at  that  time 
believed  to  be  essential  to  their  proper  and  safe  administration  was  not  adapted 
to  service  in  the  field. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  believed  that  no  surgical  operation  of  importance 
is  performed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  without  the  aid  of  some  aiues-  V 
tlietic  agent. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  new  application  of  sulphuric  ether,  the  an- 
nual .supply  of  that  medicine  was  one  pound  for  every  hundred  men.  On  the  jk' 
revision  of  the  standard  supply  table,  by  a board  of  medical  officers  in  1849,  the 
pure  washed  sulphuric  • ether  was  substituted  for  the  ordinary  sulphuric  ether,  I 
and  the  quantity  allowed  was  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  At  the  same# 
time  another  anaesthetic  agent,  the  tincture  of  chloroform,  commonly  called  chloric 
ether,  was  added  to  the  supply  table,  and  is  now  regularly  furnished  to  the  ined-  U 
ical  officers  in  such  quantities  as,  in  connexion  with  the  sulphuric  ether,  will 
suffice  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  service  in  this  particular. 
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any  my  militate  against  the  merits  of  the  original  discovery,  which  I regard 
j one  of  the  most  important  aud  valuable  contributions  to  medical  science,  and 
, the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  which  has  ever  been  made,  the  only  disco\- 
rVy  to  be  compared  therewith  being  that  of  vaccination,  which  has  rendered  the 

; ,'amo  of  Jenner  immortal.  . , , 

Through  the  influence  of  these  remedial  agents,  the  _ surgeon  is  not  only  en- 
bled  to  perform  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  operations,  undisturbed  by  the 
r ,-ies  and  struggles  of  the  patient,  but  what  is  of  for  greater  importance,  the  pa- 
i ent,  being  rendered  insensible,  escapes  that  shock  to  the  nervous  system  which 
11  itself  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  For  this  reason  operations  can  now  be  per- 
u ormed  with  much  more  safety  than  heretofore,  and  that,  too,  m cases  m which 
ae  attempt  to  perform  them  would  have  been  forbidden  by  the  general  condition 

f the  patient.  „ , , , , , . 

To  the  physician  this  class  of  remedial  agents  promises  to  be  ot  the  greatest 

utility,  though  their  application  in  the  treatment  ot  disease  has  yet  to  be  more 

ully  developed.  ..  „ c c 

It  will  suffice  at  this  time  to  allude  to  their  employment  tor  the  relief  ot  sut- 
i ering  women  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  trial,  and  at  the  moment  she  claims  om 
warmest  sympathies.  That  these  agents  can  be  safely  used  in  parturition,  so  as 
3 afford  lull  and  entire  exemption  from  pain  to  the  mother,  and  with  safety  both 
o her  aud  to  the  child,  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  _ ... 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  flattering  testimonial 
ou  have  received  from  the  National  Institute  of  I ranee  for  this  discovery,  and 
n express  the  hope  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  derive  any  pe- 
i :uniary  benefit  therefrom  in  ordinary  course  by  letters  patent,  you  may  receive 
rom  your  country  that  acknowledgment  of  your  merit  which  is  due  to  one  who 
ias  conferred  so  great  a boon  upon  mankind. 

I am,  very'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TH.  LAWSON,  Surgeon  General. 

W.  T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D., 

Browns’  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Treasury  Department,  June  25,  1S52. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th 
:tpj  .nstant,  covering  copies  of  a communication  from  the  lion.  W.  II.  Bissell,  of  a 
etter  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy,  and 
of  a letter  from  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army,  with  certain  printed  matter, 
ill  relating  to  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  asking  remuneration  from 
Congress  for  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether. 

An  attentive  examination  of  these  several  documents  has  satisfied  me  that 
sulphuric  ether  and  tincture  of  chloroform  arc  very  generally  used  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  as  anaesthetic  agents ; and  the  decided  testimony 
borne  to  the  merits  of  these  ctherial  preparations  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy,  and  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army,  leaves 
uo  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  their  great  value  in  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  thus  afforded  in  their  favor,  I may  mention  the  fact 
that  these  agents  now  form  a part  of  the  regular  * medical  supply  to  the  marine 
hospitals  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  employed  therein  with  very 
.general  success. 

Regarding  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  as, 
in  the  language  of  Surgeon  General  Lawson,  “ one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  contributions  to  medical  science,  aud  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity, 
ever  made,”  I concur  entirely  with  Col.  Bissell  and  yourself,  as  to  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  liberally  compensating  the  patentee,  who  has  not  at  any  time  received 
pecuniary  advantage  from  his  discovery,  and  who  now  appeals  to  the  legislature 
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of  his  country,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  his  patent  for  the  benefit  o:  i 
mankind,  for  proper  remuneration  in  lieu  of  the  gains  that  he  would  have  dev  : 
rived  had  lie  been  protected  in  the  use  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  him  bj 
letters  patent  of  the  government.  I therefore  recommend  that  such  reasonable 
and  liberal  sum,  as  the  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman,  may,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, determine  upon,  be  reported  as  a national  compensation  to  Dr.  Morton, 
and  that  the  same  be  attached,  as  proposed  by  Col.  Bissell,  to  the  “ naval  ap- 
propriation bill  ” for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THO.  CORWIN, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Frederick  P.  Stanton, 

Chairman  Naval  Committee,  House  Reps. 


War  Department, 

. Washington,  June  21,  1852. 

Sir  . I have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  enclosing  sundry  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  memorial  of  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  who  seeks  remu- 
neration from  the  government  for  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of 
sulphuric  ether. 

In  reply  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I have  no  information  on  the  subject,  of  this 
discovery  other  than  that  which  I have  derived  from  public  rumor  and  from  the 
documents  you  enclose,  it  being  exclusively  a professional  question.  All  the 
information  which  this  department  could  furnish  the  committee  is  contained  in 
the  letter  from  the  surgeon  general,  which  is  among  the  papers  you  enclose. 

Judging  from  this  information,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  discovery 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  science  has  ever  made  to  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

I do  not  know  what  the  practice  of  the  government  has  been  in  regard  to 
rewarding  individuals  for  inventions  or  discoveries  made  by  them,  or,  at  least, 
compensating  them  for  the  use  of  them  in  the  public  service,  but  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Congress  to  grant  such  rewards  or  com- 
pensation, Dr.  Morton’s  claim  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  CONRAD. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Frederick  P.  Stanton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  House  of  Reps. 


Navy  Department,  Bureau  op  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

June  29,  1S52. 

Sir  : I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  in 
relation  to  the  memorial  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  asking  of  Congress  remunera- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  calling 
upon  me  for  a statement  gs  to  the  basis  on  which  the  claim  is  founded,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  entitled,  on  the  score  of 
the  benefits  and  advantages  resulting  from  its  use  in  the  naval  service. 

As  the  v iews  of  the  bureau  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery  have 
been  already  expressed  in  a communication  to  Dr.  Morton,  I beg  leave  to  ex- 
tract so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  late  discovery 
of  etherization,  by  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  express 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  its  utility,  not  only  in  surgical  practice,  but  as  a 
powerful  agent  in  many  painful  affections  which  have  resisted  the  ordinary 
remedies.  I his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
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Ablest  civil  practitioners  of  our  own  country,  with  the  emphatic  indorsement  of 
\ts  value  by  the  best  British  aud  continental  surgeons.  . 

“The  gist  of  this  discovery  consists  in  finding  that  nervous  perception  is 
suspended  under  the  influence  of  the  etherial  inhalation  ; and,  while  suspended, 
t'that  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  pain  under  the  operation  of  the  knife,  in 
■uiddition  to  the  great  benefit  derived  from  its  use,  in  alleviating  pain,  it  has  a 
.(decided  effect  in  diminishing  mortality.  Its  advantage  in  this  respect  appears 
tto  be  in  saving  the  system  from  the  severe  shock  and  nervous  exhaustion  which 
aattend  most  of  the  graver  surgical  operations,  and  which  of  themselves  often 

^tdlfpels  the  fear  of  pain  which  formerly  prevented  many  from  submitting 
; to  an  operation,  or  induced  them  to  defer  until  too  late.  , , 

“ It  enables  the  surgeon,  also,  to  operate  coolly,  and  effectually,  undisturbec 
by  the  cries  and  struggles  of  the  patient,  which  sometimes  unnerves  the  steadiest 
hand,  aud  render  abortive  the  best  directed  efforts.”  ... 

In  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Morton  bases  his  claim  to  pecuniary 
> r remuneration  from  the  government,  I would  state  that  from  the  peculiar  nature 
I of  the  discovery,  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  inventor  in  the  exclusive  advan- 
ttage  of  it  by  letters  patent.  The  novelty  of  the  discovery  consists  in  the  new- 
application  of  an  old  remedial  agent,  and  the  privilege  of  using  it,  on  the  part  of 
ithe  profession  at  large,  cannot  be  practically  curtailed  by  statutory  enactment. 
The  inventor  is  thus  deprived  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  his  discovery,  and 
i is  justified  in  appealing  to  the  government,  which  also  largely  avails  itself  of 
i the  benefits  derived  from  it,  for  relief. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  which  the  inventor  may  reasonably 
ask  of  the  government  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  attending  its  use’  in 
the  two  services.  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  cost  of  the  ether  itself 
cannot  enter  as  an  element  into  the  calculation,  and  the  fairest  estimate,  I con- 
, ceive,  might  be  more  nearly  approximated  by  the  amount  one  would  be  willing 
to  give  to  be  Rescued  from  impending  death,  or  to  be  relieved  from  urgent  and 
intolerable  pain. 

I would  express  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  proposed,  by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
compensation  to  the  inventor,  is  nothing  more  than  a fair  equivalent  for  the  im- 
mense advantage  resulting  to  the  government  and  country  from  this  important 
discovery. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  HARRIS, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  John  Watson,  M.  D. 
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New  York  Hospital,  January  10,  1S52. 

The  wonderful  action  of  ether  and  the  other  anaesthetics  in  alleviating  suffer- 
ing, and  in  overcoming  spasm  and  muscular  resistance  during  the  most  protracted, 
difficult,  and  delicate  surgical  membulations,  is  sufficient  to  place  them  among 
the  most  useful  discoveries  that  ever  have  been  effected,  and  to  entitle  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, who  first  demonstrated  the  anesthetic  'properties  and  use  of  sulphurid  ether, 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  give  him  rank  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race. 

I remain,  with  becoming  respect, 

JNO.  WATSON, 

George  Newbold,  Esq. 
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West  Point,  New  York,  February  14,  1S52. 

Both  ether  and  chloroform  are  used  as  an  aesthetic  agents  in  the  army. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  W.  CUYLER, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  Chairman,  Sjv. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  12,  1852. 

Ether  was  first  used  by  the  army  early  in  1847,  during  the  Mexican  war. 
more  particularly  on  General  Scott’s  line ; as  at  that  period  a complicated  and 
fragile  inhalator  was  employed  for  its  use.  Of  the  number  of  instruments  sent 
to  the  army,  two  intended  for  the  Rio  Grande  line  were  broken  in  the  transpor- 
tation, hence  the  ether  was  little  used,  if  at  all,  on  that  line.  The  chloroform 
was  early  introduced  in  the  army,  not  soon  enough  to  have  had  experience  of 
it  or  chloric  ether  during  the  war.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  our 
medical  supplies,  and  is  in  general  use. 

The  chloroform  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  asTiy  the  surgeons  in  general  practice ; it  is  certainly  an  inestimable  boon 
to  suffering  humanity.  To  my  knowledge  no  important  surgical  operation,  in- 
cluding reduction  of  dislocations,  fractures,  &c.,  is  performed  in  the  army  with- 
out its  being  employed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  II.  ABADIE, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  Chairman,  Sec. 

*• 

* Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  February  10,  1S52. 

I have  no  doubt  their  effect  is  greatly  to  lessen  mortality  in  surgical  operations. 

Most  respectfully  your  obodient  servant, 

R.  S.  SATTERLEE, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  Chairman,  Spc. 


West  Point,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1852. 


Says  it  was  introduced  into  the  Mexican  war. 
greatest  boon  of  the  soldier.” 


“ I shall  consider  it  the 
“J.  SIMONS, 


“ Ass't.  Surg.  U.  S.  Army." 


Athens,  Georgia,  February  9,  1852. 

I reply,  that  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  to  my  knowledge,  both  ether 
and  chloroform  are  used  as  anaesthetic  agents. 

That  the  discovery  is  of  American  origin,  and  due  to  Dr:  Morton,  seems  so 
well  established  and  believed  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add  anything  on  this 
head.  The  memory  of  such  a man  should  be  written  "in  area  yercncs;”  and 
it  Would  reflect  honor  upon  his  country  to  reward  his  labors  while  living.  Such 
a man  can  proudly  exclaim  with  the  immortal  Tycho  Broke,  “ I have  not  lived 
in  vain.” 

A.  A.  FRANKLIN  HILL, 

Ass’t.  Surg.  U.  S.  Army. 
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New  York,  January  3,  1852. 

I would  state  that  sulphuric  ether  and  tincture  of  chloroform  arc  among  the 
medical  supplies  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  army.  ^ ^ MOWER 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army . 
New  York,  January  31',  1852. 

Chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether  are,  I believe,  furnished  generally  to  the 
army.  * * * The  effect  of  these  agents  is  wonderful  and  most  valuable  in 


lessening  pain  and  suffering, 


ROBERT  MURRAY, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 


Philadelphia,  January  27,  1852. 

And  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  (having  witnessed  a large  number  of 
most  painful  operations  under  the  influence  of  ether,)  I can  but  consider  the  dis- 
covery of  the  properties  of  these  agents  as  the  greatest  boon  that  poor  suffering 
humanity  has  ever  received. 

W.  WHEATON. 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Fort  Washington,  Indiana,  January  27,  1852. 

Medical  officers  are  supplied  with  chloroform  for  the  use  of  the  army.  * * 

I have  used  it  myself. 

LEWIS  A.  EDWT ARDS, 


all' 


Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  , 
Germantown,  January  26,  1852. 

Some  of  these  agents  are  always  added  to  the  requisitions  of  medical  surgeons 

0.  J.  WEBSTER, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Fort  Moultrie, 

Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C.,  February  19,  1852. 

Sulphuric  ether  waB  used  in  the  general  hospital  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in 
the  summer  of  1847.  I had  charge  of  that  hospital. 

J.  B.  PORTER,  M.  D„ 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York. 

I have  used  ether,  as  before  stated,  for  many  years. 

J.  MAKLIN, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri. 

C.  A.  Finley,  surgeon  United  States  army,  uses  it,  and  says  : “ As  an  alle- 
viator of  human  suffering,  I consider  it  the  most  important  discovery  that  has 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Jenner.” 

Fort  Meade,  Florida. 

Jona.  Letturman,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  says  he  uses  them 
in  “ diseases  involving  the  nervous  system,  in  allaying  the  vomiting  of  an  irri- 
Rep.  Com.  89 6 
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table  stomach,  in  cramp  colic,  and  in  delirium  tremens.  Its  administration  in 
all  was  followed  by  complete  relief.  In  a case  of  delirium  tremens,  in  which 
all  the  ordinary  remedies  were  used  without  effect,  I attribute  the  savin?  the 
patient  s life  to  the  administration  of  chloroform.” 


Fort  Scott,  Missouri. 

Joseph  K.  Barnes,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  says  • “ Both  ether 
and  chloroform  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  used  as  anesthetic  agents  by 
myself  and  others  in  army  practice.  The  use  of  chloroform,  under  my  imme- 
diate notice,  has  been  confined  to  its  anesthetic  effects  during  surgical  operations 
of  some  magnitude,  in  which  freedom  from  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient  was 
considered  conducive  to  safety  and  celerity  in  operating.  No  medical  officer  is 
likely  to  be  without  them.” 


Fort  Dodoe,  Iowa. 

Charles  C.  Keeney,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  says  : “ Ether  and 
chloroform  are  both  used  as  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  army.  They  are  used  to 
a great  extent  in  neuralgic  diseases,  and  in  amputations  of  the  extremities  and 
extirpation  of  various  tumors,  all  with  remarkable  good  effect  in  annulling’  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion.  Where  I have  been  stationed  they  have®  been 
used  to  a great  extent.” 

Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota  Territory. 

J.  Frazier  Head,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  uses  them,  and  says : 
“ As  m many  important  operations  in  surgery  the  nervous  shock  resulting  from 
the  pain  experienced  is  an  element  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  issue 
of  the  case,  an  agent  which  removes  this  element  with  comparative  safety,  and 
n.o  bad  influence  to  counterbalance  this  advantage,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the 
mortality  attendant  upon  such  operations.” 

United  States'Naval  Hospital, 

• Portsmouth , Virginia. 

N.  C.  Barrabmo,  surgeon  United  States  navy,  says  ether  and  chloroform  is 
used  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  their  use 
lessens  mortality. 


Fort  McIntosh,  Lorcdo,  Texas. 

G.  Pierce,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  uses  them,  and  says:  “I 
am  inclined  to  form  a very  high  opinion  of  chloroform  as  a remedial  agent.” 


Fort  Webster,  New  Mexico,  May  27,  1852. 

Sir  : It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  enclose  to 
you  the  accompanying  table.  My  experience  in  the  larger  amputations  is,  you 
will  perceive,  small,  but  favorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  good  effects  of 
etherization.  Wishing  you  success, 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 


Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  Washington,  D. 


C. 


Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 


Fort  Duncan,  Texas. 

All  my  experience  regarding  anaesthetic  agents  has  been  in  parturition,  and  I 
can  assuie  you  that  the  effect  has  always  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 

GEORGE  E.  COOPER, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 
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Baltimore,  February  2,  18 52. 

That  the  discovery  of  an  agent  which  assuages  or  annihilates  the  severe  pain 
often  experienced  in  diseases,  necessarily  inflicted  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  in 
operations  on  the  human  body,  and,  generally,  incident  to  the  condition  of  the 
female  in  the  act  of  parturition  should,  at  the  very  first  blush,  commend  itself  to 
the  acceptance  of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  discoverer  of  such  an  agent  should 
be  regarded  as  having  conferred  the  highest  earthly  boon  on  afflicted  humanity, 
are  propositions  too  obvious  to  need  the  slightest  argument  to  enforce  them. 

Whether  ether  or  chloroform  is  used  in  the  army  for  anaesthetic  purposes  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  certainly  so  used  in  the  practice  of  the 
navy. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BEALE,  ilf.  D., 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  Chairman,  dec. 


Naval  Rendezvous, 

New  York,  February  7,  1852. 

By  most  of  the  medical  profession  these  agents  are  highly  appreciated,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Mr.  Morton,  who  made  public  his  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic 
power  of  ether,  is  deserving  a public  reward. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  Chairman,  <$r. 


* D.  S.  EDWARDS, 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 


Erie,  Pennsylvania,  January  30,  1852. 

I should  hold  myself  bound  to  use  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  in 
various  conditions  of  disease  and  injury. 

WM.  MAXWELL  WOOD, 

Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

Norfolk,  February  4,  1852. 

Chloroform  or  sulphuric  ether  are  used  in  the  naval  service  as  an  anaesthetic 
; agent. 

They  are  principally  used  in  the  naval  service  to  lessen  pain  and  enable  a 
timid  or  excitable  patientvto  undergo  an  operation. 

JAMES  CORNICE, 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 


Philadelphia. 

That  they  are  used  in  the  army  and  navy.  I think  they  diminish  mortality 

DANIEL  EGBERT, 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

Philadelphia. 

i have  used  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  my  practice  in  the  navy. 

J.  HOPKINSON,  United  Slates  Navy. 

United  States  Ship  Pennsylvania, 
tv  « ™ . Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Uni“’d  States  >™»  *<4  «<i  v**. 
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Annapolis,  Maryland. 

My  experience  has  been,  as  yet,  limited  to  some  sixteen  surgical  cases.  In 
preventing  the  sufferings  of  surgical  operations,  I consider  chloric  ether  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  crowning  medical  discovery  of  the  day.  The  cases  in  which  I used 
it  were  for  the  removal  of  cancerous  breasts  and  large  tumors  situated  in  delicate 
parts.  I should  strenuously  recommend  its  introduction  on  board  of  our  vessels- 
of-war. 

NINIAN  PINKNEY, 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

They  are  both  used  as  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  navy. 

S.  RUDENSTEIN, 

United  States  Navy. 


United  States  Ship  Pennsylvania, 
t • Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Chloroform  is  used  in  the  navy.  Its  use  has  been  confined  to  amputations  and 
other  painful  and  protracted  surgical  operations,  and  with  decided  benefit. 

D.  B.  PHILLIPS, 
Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 


Philadelphia. 

Ether  and  chloroform  are  both  employed  as  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Diminish  mortality  in  a very  notable  proportion. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR  BARCLAY. 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 


United  States  Navy  Yard, 

• y.  Gosport,  Virginia. 

Samuel  Barrington,  surgeon  United  States  navy,  says  they  arc  used  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

United  States  Steam  Frigate  San  Jacinto, 
f Gosport,  Virginia. 

I have  witnessed  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetic  agents  in  the 
navy.  These  agents  have  been  very  generally  employed  in  a great  variety  of 
cases,  and  with  favorable  effect. 

JOHN  H.  WRIGHT, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  United.  States  Navy. 

United  States  Naval  Rendezvous, 

V ■ Boston,  January  30,1852. 

I have  seen  chloroform  used  in  the  navy.  * * * I would  use  it  in  all 

surgical  operations  when  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  pain. 

GEO.  MALTSBY,  United  States  Navy. 


United  States  Marine  Hospital,  St.  Louis. 

My  impression  is,  that  they  are  used  in  the  army  and  navy  to  a considerable 
extent,  my  impression  being  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
medical  staff  of  those  branches  of  the  public  service,  from  their  publications  in 
the  medical  journals  of  the  country,  and  from  their  known  disposition  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  progress  of  science.  They  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Siftg  that  science  could  lay  on  the  altar  of  humanity.  T hey  have  now  been  used 
on  perhaps  millions  of  persons,  indiscriminately,  “‘  both  hemispheres. 

* 1 CHAS.  A.  POPE,  United  States  J\avy. 


United  States  Marine  Hospital, 

New  Orleans,  February  17,  1852. 

As  regards  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  we  have  invariably  employed  chlo- 
roform in  operations  ; also  for  perineal  section,  for  stricture  ot  the  urethra,  and 
minor  surgery,  without  any  unpleasant  results,  and,  I think,  with  more  favora- 

ble  convalescence.  p B McKELVEY, 

Principal  Physician  and  Surgeon. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  United  States  navy,  uses  chloroform. 

William  Lowber,  United  States  navy,  says  ether  and  chloroform  are  used. 

John  H.  Wright,  passed  assistant  surgeon  United  States  navy,  uses  them. 

D.  B.  Phillips,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  navy„has  used  them. 

John  L.  Pox,  surgeon  United  States  naval  hospital,  Chelsea,  says  he  has  used 

John  L.  Burtt,  United  States  navy,  United  States  naval  hospital,  New  York, 
uses  chloroform. 

George  Blacknall,  surgeon  United  States  navy,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  says  they 
are  used. 

William  A.  Nelson,  M.  D.,  United  States  navy,  says  it  is  used  in  the  navy. 

D.  S.  Edwards,  surgeon  United  States  navy,  says  ether, and  chloroform  are 
used  in  the  navy. 

Charles  S.  Tripler,  surgeon  United  States  army,  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan,  uses 

them. 

It.  Q.  Wood,  surgeon  United  States  army,  says  it  has  been  used  in  the  army. 

A.  S.  W otlierspoou,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army — suvgeon  general’s 
office — bears  testimony  to  its  high  value. 

Josiah  Simpson,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  Fort  Wood,  New  York 
harbor,  uses  ether. 

Dr.  Macklin,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  uses  ether. 

L.  D.  Williams,  Havre  de  Grace,  says  anaesthetic  agents  are  used. 

Ebenezcr  Swift,  surgeon  United  States,  Fort  Martin  Scott,  Texas,  uses  anaes- 
thetic agents. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Schoolfield,  marine  hospital,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  use  sancesthetic 
agents.  * 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Leveret,  United  States  marine  hospital,  Mobile,  uses  anaesthetic 
agents. 

Dr.  William  Ingalls,  United  States  marine  hospital,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
uses  anaesthetic  agents. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Hewitt,  United  States  marine  hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  uses  them. 

Alexander  H.  Hassier,  Texas,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  uses 
anaesthetic  agents. 

Thomas  H.  Williams,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  Fort  North 
Texas,  speaks  highly  of  them. 

T.  C.  Madison,  Uuited  States  army,  uses  anaesthetic  agcnt3. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Henry  I.  Bowdilch,  physician  of  the  Massachusetts 

General  Hospital. 

Boston,  January  4,  1S52. 

I presume  that  the  dicovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether,  and  its  prac- 
tical application  to-medicine,  will  take  a rank  quite  equal  to  that  of  vaccination. 
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To  no  one  does  the  world  oavc  bo  much  for  this  practical  application  as  to  Dr. 
Morton.  In  fact,  I am  fully  convinced  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  boldness 
of  that  gentleman  the  world,  to  the  present  hour,  would  have  been  ignorant  of 
these  peculiar  adaptations  of  ether  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  1 say  bold- 
ness now.  In  former  times,  however,  I said  rashness ; for  I believe  I. may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  medical  profession,  as  a body,  Avould  have 
feared  death  as  the  result  from  experiments  such  as  are  now  made  daily 
Avithout  the  least  fear.  Dr.  Morton  has  convinced  us  from  error.  Doubtless  he 
received  suggestions  from  other  similar  experiments  made  by  several  individ- 
uals, but  to  his  indomitable  perseverance  do  Ave  finally  owe  all  the  essential 
good  Avhicli  the  discoverer  has  bestoAvcd  on  man. 

^ I hope,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Morton  will  receive  a tribute  of  respect  from 
Congress  that  shall  be  commensurate  Avith  the  great  benefits  that  he  has 
bestoAved  upon  the  nation. 

I remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 


Extract  ofi  a letter  from  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
and  surgeon  in  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Boston,  January  3,  1S52. 

I trust  that  Dr.  Morton  will  now  at  last  receive  a substantial  and  liberal 
return  for  his  discovery  that  ether  can  annul  pain — 1 with  safety — Avith  less 
risk,  for  example,  than  everybody  daily  encounters  either  in  Avalkiug  or  riding; 
2,  Avith  certainty  in  every  case. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

HENRY  J.  BIGELOW. 

W.  II.  Bissell,  Chairman,  Sfc. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  James  Jackson,  M.  £>.,  professor  emeritus  of  theory 
and  practice  of  physic  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  dc. 


Boston,  January  5,  1852. 

I have,  nevertheless,  Avatched  the  new  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  with 
great  interest  from  the  first  annunciation  of  this  discovery  by  Dr.  Morton ; and 
1 will  say,  in  general,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  of 
these  anaesthetic  agents. 

The  great  and  undoubted  benefits  of  ether  are  sliOAvn  in  surgical  and  obstetric 
practice;  and  I believe  these  are  such  as  to  entitle  the  discoArerer  of  its  good 
effects,  Avhen  employed  by  inhalation,  to  a very  large  l'CAvard. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


JAMES  JACKSON. 


In  a communication  to  the  former  committee  of  the  House,  Dr.  Jackson 
says  : 


“In  my  opinion  Dr.  Morton  is  entitled  to  a grant  from  Congress,  for  the 
ether  discovery,  more  than  any  and  all  other  persons  in  the  world.” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Richard  Girdfcr,  M.  D. 

Boston,  January  27,  1852. 

I was  present  at  those  operations  Avhen  ether  was  first  administered  at  the 
hospital;  satv  its  effects  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  and  am  Avitness  to 
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its  successful  application  almost  every  clay;  and  hope  the  committee  will  report 
favorably  upon  the  just  claims  of  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  I believe  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  consequently  should  receive  a fitting  reward. 
Ve,7  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 

Superintendent  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  George  Hayward,  M.  D.,  professor  of  Harvard 
University,  and  surgeon  in  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Boston,  January  8,  1852. 

I cannot  close  this  letter  without  saying  that  I regard  sulphuric  ether,  the 
agent  first  used  by  Dr.  Morton,  as  by  far  the  best  anaesthetic  agent;  that  I 
believe  the  world  are  indebted  to  him  for  its  introduction  into  piactice  by 
proving  by  actual  experiment,  what  was  not  before  known  or  generally  believed, 
that  it  could  be  inhaled  with  safety. 

I certainly  regard  this  discovery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  think 
that  Dr.  Morton  is  entitled  to  a liberal  grant  from  our  country  for  the  benefit 
that  he  has  conferred  on  the  human  race. 

I am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

1 GEO.  HAYWARD. 


Hon.  W.  H,  Bissell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Thomas  P.  Jackson. 

Boston,  February  4,  1852. 

I consider  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent  to  be  second  to  no  discovery  in  medical  science,  not  oyen  to  the  discovery 
of  vaccination,  and  that  we  are  solely  indebted  for  its  introduction  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  G.  Morton. 

My  opinion  is  that  no  compensation  Congress  can  confer  on  Dr.  Morton  will 
equal  his  deserts,  and  I really  hope  that  for  once  a deserving  man  may  receive 
his  recompense  during  his  life,  instead  of  having  a monument  erected  over  his 
grave.  I would  say,  iff  conclusion,  that  I have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Morton,  and  that  I believe  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  profession 
in  this  vicinity  that  Dr.  Morton  shall  receive  some  remuneration  for  the  benefits 
he  has  conferred  on  suffering  humanity, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOS.  P.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Putnam. 

Boston,  February  14,  1852. 

In  regard  to  the  estimate  in  which  I hold  it,  (ether,)  I cannot  perhaps  give  a 
more  satisfactory  proof  than  by  stating  that,  immediately  after  my  first  experi- 
ments, I insisted  on  Dr.  Morton's  acceptance  of  a small  sum  of  money  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  personal  obligation  to  him,  and  as  an  earnest  of  what  I 
considered  to  be  his  due  from  the  whole  community. 

.With  great  respect,  I am  yours, 

CHAS.  G.  PUTNAM,  M.D. 

The  Committee. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Augustus  A.  Gould,  M.  D. 

Boston,  January  15,  1852. 

I cannot  but  hope  that  Congress  will  do  something  noble  in  this  case.  Other 
nations  have  already  bestowed  honors  and  emoluments  upon  those  they  have 
deemed  entitled  in  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  this  the  greatest  boon 
•winch  has  yet  been  granted  to  the  keenest  sufferings  of  mankind.  And  it  is  not 
seemly  that  our  own  nation  should  pass  by  in  silence  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  universally  applicable  discoveries  which  the  world  can  boast  oh  The  per- 
son or  persons  instrumental  in  bestowing  it  deserve  substantial  reward.  ^ 

I have  happened  to  know  every  step  in  the  early  introduction  of  the  use  of 
ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  And  I am  familiar  with  the  odium,  the  denuncia- 
tions, and  the  persecutions,  and  threatened  persecutions,  which  were  so  liberally 
showered  at  its  introduction.  They  came  from  honest  men,  whose  experience 
had  led  them  to  apprehend  serious  danger.  But  with  firmness  of  purpose,  dis- 
regard of  threats,  and  no  lack  or  stint  of  expense,  the  demonstration  was  soon 
complete,  and  all  rational  opposition  has  long  since  been  silent;  and  now  it  is 
* not  only  a subject  for  national  pride  and  national  gratitude,  but  it  commands  and 
receives  the  gratitude  of  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


AUGUSTUS  A.  GOULD. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Albion  S.  Dudley,  M.  D. 

. Boston,  February  3,  1852. 

Dr.  Morton  certainly  was  the  first  in  this  city  to  reveal  the  anesthetic  effects 
of  the  sulphuric  ether  to  the  public,  and  successfully  introduce  it  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  College,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

jr  — _.  _ ALBION  S.  DUDLEY. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  A.  L.  Peirsoji,  M.  D. 


Salem,  January  17,  1852. 

I have  toiled  through  five  and  thirty  years  of  medical,  and  especially  surgical, 
practice,  in  a dense  population,  during  most  of  the  time  in  conscious  need  of 
some  pain-destroying  remedy,  and  I hail  the  discovery  of  the  application  of  the 
properties  of  ether  with  devout  gratitude  to  a beneficent  Creator,  who  has  vouch- 
safed  such  a blessing  to  suffering  humanity;  aud  with  sincere  thankfulness  to 
Dr.  Morton  as  being  the  efficient  and  fortunate  agent  by  whose  means  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  For  although  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether,  to  produce  intoxication,  may  not  have  been  a new  idea  previous  to 
October,  1846,  yet  Dr.  Morton  at,  that  time  partially  demonstrated  its  safety, 
utility,  and  applicability  in  making  surgical  operations  painless,  and  was  the 
piocuring  cause  of  its  being  now  employed  by  all  classes  of  medical  practitioners 
m taking  away  that  dread  of  human  nature,  pain. 

I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


A.  L.  PEIRSON. 


DB.  WM.  T.  G.  MOBTOBT. 
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from  J.  F.  May,  professor  of  surgery  National  Medical  College,  Wash- 
J ington.  %■-,,[  * ' 

Washington,  February  10,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  received  your  circular  requesting  of  me  an  answer  to  the  following 

^Tsf  Is  ether  or  chloroform  used  as  an  anesthetic  agent  in  your  institution  ? 

2d.  If  used,  to  what  extent,  in  what  classes  ot  diseases,  or  of  operations,  and 

^Vwhat  in  your  opinion,  is  their  effect  in  diminishing  mortality  ? 

4th . To  what  extent,  in  what  classes  of  cases,  and  with  what  result  are  they 

by  the  medical  faculty  within  your 

knowledge  ? 

lVteChloric  ether  is  always  used  by  me  and  my  colleagues  as  an  anesthetic 
agent' in  every  operation  of  any  importance  that  is  performed  in  the  M ashington 

nfirmarv  of  which  institution  I am  one  of  the  surgeons. 

2d.  For  more  than  three  years  I have  constantly  used  it,  both  in  hospital  and  in 
arivate  practice  and  it  has  never  in  a single  instance  disappointed  me  in  pro- 
.luciug  insensibility  to  pain,  and  I have  never  found  lb  adm.n,strat.on  to  be 
attended  or  followed  by  any  serious  Tesult.  I have  given  it  at  all  ages,  from  the 
-ender  infant  to  the  old  and  infirm  man,  and  from  a few  moments  to  more  than 
an  hour  at  a time.  I have  performed  under  its  influence  many  of  the  most  lin- 
oortant  and  capital  operations  of  surgery,  among  which  I may  mention  lithotomy 
strangulated  hernia,  the  removal  of  tumors  from  various  regions,  the  different 
.amputations  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  from  the  removal  ot  a 

anger  to  disarticulation  of  the  hip  joint,  &c. 

Id.  I am  perfeotly  convinced  that  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  has  greatly 
diminished  the  mortality  of  surgical  operations,  and  I am  prepared  to  say, 
further  that  I would  almost  as  soon  think  of  amputating  a limb  without  pre- 
viously’ compressing  its  pfincipal  artery  as  to  perform  a difficult  and  dangerous 
operation  without  first  putting  the  patient  in  an  anaesthetic  state.  I consider 
it  in  fact  so  important  an  element  to  the  success  of  the  surgeon  in  severe  and 
formidable  operations,  by  preventing  all  shock  to  the  system,  that  I think  he 
ought  to  decline  any  operation  of  magnitude  and  danger,  should  he  meet  with 
a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be  subjected  to  its  influence.  But  fortu- 
nately there  are  few  who  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  be  soothed  by  the 
magic  spell  which,  to  the  victim,  robs  surgery  of  nearly  all  its  terrors,  and  to 
the  surgeon  brings  pleasure,  from  the  knowledge  that  he  inflicts  do  pain.  _ 

4th.  I believe  that  all  important  surgical  operations  in  private  practice  in  this 

• vicinity  are  performed  under  anassthetic  influence,  and  with  the  results  that  I have 

8 'sthf  iXfieveffiat  the  medical  faculty  throughout  the  civilized  world,  where 
aniesthsia  has  been  introduced,  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  has 

• ever  been  given  to  suffering  man  ; and  believing  Dr.  Morton  to  be  its  discoverer, 
I trust  ho  will  receive  from  government  a compensation  commensurate  with  the 
immense  benefit  it  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race. 

I have  tb.  honor  to  be,  very  reepeetfully,  JNQ  MAy 

Hon.  W.  U.  Bissell. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Alex.  H.  Stcevens,  M.  D. 

„T.  . , • New  York,  January  5,  1852. 

\V  ltnout  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Dr.  Morton  or  nf  , 

claiming  to  be  connected,  with  this  discovery,  and  without 
mam  y the  discoverer,  which  yet  I believe,  1 take  leave  to  state  that  th ! S'?  18 
of  scientific  discoverers  to  reward  is  a strong  one.  6 claun9 

The  community  is  taxed  by  patent  rights  for  invent; 
many  millions  annually  The  men  of  science  paying  themselves  a nJZTtkesf 
taxes  and  bringing  to  light,  by  their  unpaid  labors?  scientific  difJSS*,  £ 

w~  c?  e^i **  a?  ^ 

MmSmST  8UPP°rtCd  ”y  M,ari0S  atta0h0d  10  **  m&TSI 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  looking  not  only  to  what  is  just  as  be 
tween  science  and  government,  but  what  is,  in  a very  high  degree  and  a \tZ 
gather  beyond  the  appreciation  of  unlearned  men,  expedient  as  ! 

covers  Bo^rnment.  liberal  rewords  should  be  give  for  uupatS 

AYith  very  great  respect,  I am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell.  ALEX'  IL  STEEVEN& 

P.  S.— From  an  official  connexion  with  the  three  great  hospitals  in  this  cifv 
embracing  about  3,000  patients,  I am  enabled  to  state  that  an®sthetic  agents 
are  generally  used  mpuerperal' c^es,  in  painful  chronic  diseases,  indie  reduc- 
tion of  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  in  other  capital  surgical  operations  many 
of  which  are  rendered  more  successful,  and  not  * few  only  pracSle  bvTk 
i?  - J.  ?°?SKl®r  Jt  tho  g^atest  discovery  in  medicine  since  that  of  Jepncr  It 

trWoir  heaimg  art  wba‘  8toam  navigation,  electro-magnetism,  and  railroad 
ellmg  are  to  commercial  and  social  communications. 

A.  H.  S. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Hugh  H.  McGuire,  M.  D. 

T . Winchester,  Virginia. 

made  in  sim,!^  f?3?l°Ty*°f  anaesthe^ic  aSRnts  the  most  important  discovery 
“tem^s TSe  been  A c T'  18  ^ entirel7  American ; for  although 

lflC  f°r  a l0"g  time  t0  destr°y  sensibility  to  surgical  ope- 

Bu  phn:H  °eZr22f10n  iVaS  madf  to  U until  ;t  was  discovered,  iu  Boston,  that 
ticein  .all  eSShTon  1 VroA*c?  t0taI  msellsibilit7-  Now,  it  has  been  the  prac- 

manner  I do^ione  fh2*  t0.rewaP?  ,mPortant  discoveries  in  a very  liberal 

i ^ ’ rp,  b°pe  that  an  American  Congress  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  cx- 

outPFnron  ,C*in8?  of  ,hcsc -agents  have  become  so  common  and  general  through- 
out Europe,  that  a late  distinguished  professor,  of  Philadelphia,  durin  “a  v4 

°nl  E\r°P;-  wf  constantly  asked  if  it  was  possible  any  surgeons  in  Amer  ca 
could  be  found  opposed  to  them.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  tha?nlT^ly 
is  pain  avoided,  but  many  lives  saved  by  their  use;  for  the  n^ous  shock  iJ 

r0SP^„l5S8  °Pe*mti0QS'  r unfrequently  ends  in  death. # This’  is 

imforSTl?  bC  j'USt  U?-d  pi'°Pr  t0  mako  h!nl  a Hberal  pension  for  it  It  would 
not  on  y be  an  incentive  and  stimulus  to  further  discoveries  iu  this  extensive 

fiCld  °f  tbe  CrCdit  °f  g<™*  here 

hugh  H.  McGuire, 

Hon.  Chas.  J.  Faulkner.  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pro- 
igsor  in  Harvard  University,  and  physician  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
a letter  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell,  says  : 

“ It  is  considered  by  myself,  and  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  my  medical 
, iends,  as  the  most  important  medical  discovery  of  the  present  age.” 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  July  7,  1847, 
ee  says : 

“In  the  case  of  Dr.  Jackson,  if  he  did  make  the  discovery  in  1842,  as  asserted, 
rr  even  later,  he  stands  accountable  for  the  mass  of  human  misery  which  he  has 
permitted  his  fellow-creatures  to  undergo,  from  the  time  when  he  made  his  dis- 
overy  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Morton  made  his.  In  charity  we  prefer  to  believe 
aat,  up  to  the  latter  period,  he  had  no  definite  notion  of  the  real  power  of  ether 
i surgery,  having  seen  no  case  of  its  application  in  that  science. 

Letter  from  Professor  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform. 

Edinburgh,  November  19,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  much  pleasure  in  offering,  for  your  kind  acceptance,  the 
’ccompanyiug  pamphlet.  Since  it  was  published,  we  have  had  various  other 
perations  performed  here,  equally  successful.  I have  a note  from  Mr.  Liston, 
ailing  me  also  of  its'  perfect  success  in  London.  Its  rapidity  and  depth  are 
jmazing. 

In  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  September,  I have  a long  article 
nn  etherization,  vindicating  your  claims  over  those  of  Jackson. 

Of  course,  the  great  thought  is  that  of  producing  insensibility;  and  for  that 
die  world  is,  I think,  indebted  to  you. 

I read  a paper  lately  to  our  society,  showing  that  it  was  recommended  by 
?liny,  &c.,  in  old  times. 

With  very  great  esteem  for  you,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON. 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  J.  Parkman,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Life  may  also  lie  saved  from  the  more  ready  submission  of  the  patients  to 
accessary  operations,  since  they  can  be  assured  that  they  are  painless.  And 
inasmuch  as  pain  and  spasm  do  destroy  life,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  agents  re- 
ieving  these  must  diminish  mortality. 

In  private  practice  in  this  city  anaesthetic  agents  arc  in  universal  use  in  all 
surgical  operations,  and  also  in  all  the  operations  of  midwifery.  They  are  in 
piite  general  use  in  all  diseases  requiring  an  antidote  to  pain  and  spasm,  as 
ane  of  the  means  to  allay  them,  and  some  practitioners  use  them  in  all  cases  of 
childbirth. 

I remain,  very  respectfully. 

J.  PARKMAN, 

One  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  S.  D.  Tovmsend,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  used  almost  daily  for  diseases  of  a spasmodic  and  painful 
character,  and  in  all  surgical  operations,  with  the  effect  of  relieving  pain  and 
annihilating  perfectly  all  suffering  in  surgical  operations.  I believe  it  diminishes 
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mortality,  by  relieving  spasmodic  diseases,  and  preventing  the  severe  shock  of 
surgical  operations.  In  private  practice  it  has  been  used  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  the  same  classes  of  cases,  and  with  the.  same  result  as  occurring  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  with  the  addition  of  cases  of  midwifery,  in 
which  it  prevents  the  sensation  of  pain,  without  retarding  delivery. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

One  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  S.  Mason  Warren,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Sulphuric  ether  and  strong  chloric  ether  are  used  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Chloroform  is  not  used. 

The  above  substances  are  used  in  almost  every  surgical  operation,  and  in 
many  diseases  attended  with  severe  pain.  I have  seen  them  exhibited  in  more 
than  two  thousand  cases,  including  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  never 
with  any  bad  result.  By  preventing  the  severe  shock  to  the  system  in  surgical 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  an  influence  in  diminishing  mortality. 
In  surgical  operations  in  private  practice,  I have  used  the  chloric  and  sulphuric 
ethers,  principally  the  former ; also  in  many  obstetric  cases,  and  to  relieve  suf- 
fering in  painful  diseases,  often  as  a substitute  for  opium;  and  I believe  them 
to  be  used  by  most  other  practitioners  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  with  a satisfactory  result. 

, , Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  MASON  WARREN, 

One  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 

•"  ■ •wt  ,7‘  (v!  ff  ) 

Extract  of  a letter  from  John  Ware,  M.  D„  of  Boston. 

Their  most  important  use  is  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  They  are  employed 
very  generally  in  severe,  protracted,  and  dangerous  cases.  My  belief  is,  from 
my  own  experience,  and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  practitioners  with 
whose  opinions  I am  conversant,  that  they  not  only  diminish,  and  sometimes 
annihilate,  the  suffering  which  is  attendant  on  parturition,  but  that  they  lessen  also1 
the  dread  of  it,  which  is  so  strong  a feeling  in  the  minds  of  females;  and  further, 
that  they  render  patients  less  liable  to  the  subsequent  ill  effects  of  severe 
labors,  especially  those  in  which  the  use  of  instruments  are  necessary. 

I have  employed  or  seen  them  employed  in  asthma,  in  croup,  in  convulsions  of 
children  and  adults,  in  neuralgia,  in  the  spasmodic  affections  of  fever,  and  in 
many  other  cases  of  a more  indefinite  character,  into  the  description  of  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  your  purpose  to  enter.  I have  also  employed  them 
with  signal  advantage  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which  occur  toward  the  close  of 
life,  or  in  the  act  of  death,  in  patients  who  have  had  irrecoverable  diseases. 

Their  introduction  is  regarded  by  all  practitioners  within  my  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, whose  opinions  I should  regard  as  of  value,  as  the  most  important 
discovery  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  which  has  been  made  siucc  that  of 
vaccination  by  Dr.  Jcnner. 

1 am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARE. 

Hon.  W.  II.  Bissell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  J.  S.  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

$ 

In  the  private  practice  .in  my  vicinity  the  use  of  these  anmsthctic  agents  is 
quite  common  in  dentistry,  in  midwifery,  and  scarcely  any  operation  of  surgery 
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=?  performed  without  its  use.  The  reductibn  of  dislocations  and  the  adaptation 
.f  fractured  bones  are  materially  aided  by  the  effects  of  ether,  besides  the 
rreedom  from  suffering  enjoyed  by  the  injured  person  when  under  its  effects. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  S.  JONES. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Z.  B.  Adams , M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

It  is  almost  unifonnly  used,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  in  dentistry, 
::n  midwifery,  and  in  all  surgical  operations ; also  to  cause  muscular  relaxation 
::n  the  reduction  of  hernia;  has  been  eminently  successful  in  cases  of  convul- 
* dons  after  delivery,  and  in  alleviating  the  excruciating  pain  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  calculi  through  the  ureters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  to  hear  of 
® any  dangerous  or  even  serious  effects  from  the  use  of  either  ether  or  chloroform. 

■ .The  good  effects  are  almost  incalculable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  B.  ADAMS. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


[Extract  from  a letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  physician  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 


For  my  opinion  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  Dr.  Morton, 
please  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a note  addressed  by  me  to  the  Hon.  It.  C.  Win- 
1 hrop  : 

“Dr.  Morton,  who  visits  Washington  to  seek  some  remuneration  from  gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sulphuric  ether,  requests  me  to  express  to  you  my  opinion  (which  I 
ido  most  unreservedly)  that  the  world  is  indebted  entirely  to  Dr.  Morton  for  the 
introduction  of  this  agent  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  and  that  it  is  a phy- 
J -sical  blessing  not  second  to  any  that  has  been  conferred  upon  suffering  humanity. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Morton  will  receive  some  remuneration  for  his 
J 'Very  great  benefaction. 

“With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 


“Hon.  R.  0.  "Wi  nth  bop, 

“ Speaker  of  the  House  of  Beprcsentalivcs.” 


JOHN  JEFFRIES. 


1 01lver  W-  Holmes,  the  distinguished  poet,  and  a physician  to  the  Massachu- 
: setts  General  Hospital,  held  the  following,  language  in  an  opening  address  of  the 

IMedical  college,  Boston: 

f *■>  “The  knife  is  searching  for  disease,  the  pulleys  arc  dragging  back  dislocated 
limbs,  Nature  herself  is  working  out  the  primal  curse,  which  doomed  the  tender- 
:•  (e8t„of.  her  creaturea  t0  t1ie  sharpest  of  her  trials;  but  the  fierce  extremity  of 
• ' suffering  has  been  steeped  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness,  and  the  deepest  furrow 
if  m the  knotted  brow  of  agony  has  been  smoothed  forever.” 

Again,  in  a communication  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Morse,  lie  says : 

“ It  is  a notorious  and  wholly  undisputed  fact  that  Doctor  Morton  in  person 
instituted  the  first  decisive  experiments,  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation,  and  with 
a courage  and  perseverance,  without  which,  even  had  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  such  effects  been  entertained,  the  world  might  have  waited  centuries  or  in- 
aennitely  before  the  result  was  reached. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Morton,  instead  of  profiting  by  his  discovery,  has 
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Buffered  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  time  and  toil  he  has 
consecrated  to  it. 

“I  have  no  particular  relations  with  Dr.  Morton,  and  no  interest  in  common 
with  him  to  bias  me  in  my  opinion  and  feelings.  But,  remembering  what  other 
countries  have  done  for  their  public  benefactors,  and  unwilling  to  believe  that  a 
rich  and  prosperous  republic  cannot  afford  and  will  not  incline  to  indulge  its 
gratitude  whenever  a proper  occasion  presents  itself,  I have  addressed  you  this 
*'■" that  I think  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  man. 

“O.  W.  HOLMES. 


due  to  tell  y^u 
“ Hon.  Isaac  E.  Morse.” 


T 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Geo.  B.  Boring,  M.  B.,  Salem,  Mass. 


It  is  one  month  since  I had  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  any  statement  based  on  personal  experience  must  be  founded  upon 
my  practice  there. 

In  all  operations,  in  all  painful  natural  processes,  in  all  diseases  attended  with 
great  local  suffering,  the  intelligent,  and  philanthropic  physician  avails  himself  of 
the  great  blessing.  And  while  so  much  suffering  is  relieved,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
in  fact,  it  is  satisfactorily  proved — that  mortality  attending  these  operations, 
processes,  and  diseases,  is  materially  diminished. 

As  the  interrogatories  addressed  to  me  have  grown  out  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
claims  of  Win.  T.  6.  Morton,  of  Boston,  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery,”  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  to  the  committeee  that  its  credit  has  been  from  the  earliest 
date  almost  universally  accorded  to  Dr.  Morton  by  those  of  the  profession  who 
have  given  it  their  careful  investigation.  During  its  development,  the  surgeons  and 
officers  ot  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  examined  its  merits  under  the  spe- 
cial guidance  ot  Dr.  Morton,  and  with  a full  recognition  of  his  sole  agency  in 
the  practical  experiments  which  were  leading  to  its  establishment.  And  now 
that  those  events  have  passed  into  history,  the  historic  of  the  hospital  records 
as  a fact  fixed  by  all  reliable  testimony  that  Dr.  Morton  is  the  discoverer. 

/ It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  verdict  of  the  immediate  locality 
in  which  the  discovery  was  made;  and  any  recognition  from  abroad  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son’s claims  to  it  is  no  more  than  should  be  expected  from  the  scientific  world 
towards  any  pertinacious  and  untiring  claimant  holding  his  hignposition,  be  the 
claims  true  or  false. 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


GEO.  B.  LORING. 
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Extract  from  a letter  written  by  Dr. 'Francis  Boott , of  London. 

I was  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  ether  question,  and  entirely  1 
agree  with  you  in  your  conclusion.  I should  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yacht-’ 
race,  “Morto-n  is  first,  and  Jackson  nowhere.”  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  making 
a gallery  ot  portraits  ot  your  benefactors  and  distinguished  medical  men,  and  ft 
Morton’s  should  be  among  them.  I still  hope  Congress  will  reward  him. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  S.  Paris,  M.  D.,  of  Greensboro1 , Alabama. 

The  medical  faculty  appreciate  it  highly,  and  seem  at  a loss  to  know  how 
they  would  practice  without  it,  nor  could  a man  be  sustained  by  his  medical 
brethren  or  the  community  who  would  refuse  to  use  it.  In  fine,  it  is  to  the 
medical  professsion  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  hardly  excepting 
quinine. 

Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


S.  PARIS. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  James  Ayer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

The  cases  in  which  they  are  more  especially  employed  are  in  nearly  all  sur- 
gical operations  where  suffering  is  an  attendant ; in  surgical  diseases  generally 
.ainful,  and  frequently  protracted.  They  are  also  used  in  diseases  of  a spas- 
modic character,  as  cholera,  cramps,  colic,  asthma,  and  in  rheumatism  and  neu- 
ralgia. A great  variety  of  eases  in  midwifery,  as  well  as  hysteria  and  convul- 
sions, and  many  other  painful  diseases  which  might  be  added  to  this  list,  are 
very  essentially  relieved  by  these  remedies. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  AYER. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  P.  M.  Crane,  M.  D.,  of  East  Boston. 


In  nearly  all  the  operations  of  surgery  which  are  likely  to  be  attended  with 
i jain,  either  chloric  ether,  sulphuric  ether,  or  chloroform,  is  used  So  uniform  is 
lhe  belief  in  their  utility  that  no  surgeon  at  the  present  time  would  do  without 
bhem.  In  obstetric  practice  they  are  also  extensively  used  where  cases  occur 
' equiring  instrumental  interference,  but  are  not  much  employed  in  natural  labor. 
With  much  respect, 

P.  M.  CRANE. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  John  H.  Dix,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

In  all  painful  operations  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages  these 
jgents  afford  incalculable  relief,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  severe 
operations  upon  the  internal  textures  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  not  in  themselves 
;» ainful,  but  requiring  for  their  satisfactory  performance  absolute  immobility  of 
ihe  organ,  these  agents  insure  what,  in  young  subjects  especially,  was  heretofore 
only  approximated  to.  i 

In  the  few  operations  of  ophthalmic  surgery  which  endanger  life,  I find  from 
Idle  use  of  these  agents  a diminished  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  within  the 
rranium,  and  therefore  less  hazard  to  life.  In  aural  surgery,  though  not  fre- 
uently  required,  anaesthetic  agents  are  of  great  value,  chiefly  in  the  removal 
f morbid  growths  from  the  external  or  internal  car.  I believe  that  no  other  dis- 
overy  in  the  whole  range  of  medicine  and  surgery  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
f vaccination)  has  in  the  same  time  contributed  so  much  to  relieve  suffering 
and  prolong  life. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  DIX. 

Hon.  W.  II.  Bissell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  John  Appleton,  M.  D.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

I have  lately  observed  a good  effect  follow  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  during 
paroxysm  of  severe  suffering  from  dysmenorrhea,  in  which  relief  was  almost 
instantaneous. 

It  is,  however,  in  obstetric  practice  that  I have  most  frequently  used  these 
valuable  agents,  and  I regard  their  usefulness  in  this  relation  as  among  the  most 
valuable  results  of  their  discovery. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

„ JOHN  APPLETON. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 
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Extract  of  a Utter  from  L.  B.  Morse,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


They  are  used  in  most,  cases  of  important  or  capital  surgery,  in  many  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  and  similar  neuralgic  diseases,  and  in  dental  surgery, 
also  by  some  of  our  medical  practitioners  in  common  use  in  midwifery. 

It  diminishes  mortality  in  three  ways  : 1st  In  severe  surgical  operations,  by 
entire  relief  from  nervous  excitability  and  reaction  which  attend  them;  2d.  By 
giving  time  for  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  the  careful  completion  of  a dangerous 
operation,  in  the  perfect  quietude  of  the  patient;  3d.  The  rest  recured  by  some 
patients  in  certain  neuralgic  diseases  which,  if  not  attained,  death  is  the  result. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


L.  B.  MORSE. 


Hon.  H.  W.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  L.  II.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Sumtcrville,  Ala. 

I think  anaesthetics  diminish  mortality  in  two  ways  : 1st.  By  preventing  the 
shock  of  pain  on  the  nervous  system ; 2d.  By  securing  perfect  immobility  of 
the  patient,  and  enabling  the  surgeon  to  operate  more  safely  and  exactly.  R 
I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  H.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


Extract  of  a Utter  from  S.  Blanding,  M.  D.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Its  use  has  induced  patients  to  submit  to  the  knife  early ; when  otherwise 
they  would  have  resulted  fatally. 

I consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  age  in  mitigating 
human  suffering,  and  often  in  saving  life. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  &c., 

S.  BLANDING. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bi.ssell. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  William  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  that  their  effects  in 
diminishing  mortality  is  more  than  fifty  to  one,  for,  if  properly  administered, 
the  effect  is  to  take  away  all  fear  from  the  patient,  and  absolutely  free  the  ner- 
vous system  from  irritation,  and  thereby  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  various 
organs  in  performing  their  functions  naturally,  and  of  course  healthily. 

In  private  practice  its  most  happy  and  beneficial  effects  is  in  obstetrics ; 
nothing  is  or  can  be  of  so  much  value  to  a woman  in  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  attending  labor;  so  is  its  benefits,  and  if  in  no  other,  in  this  class  of 
cases  alone,  it  is  the  greatest  discovery  in  any  age  of  the  world  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  Deprive  me  of  its  benefits,  and  I should  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  abandon  my  profession. 


Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell. 


WILLIAM  ELLIS. 
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CLAIMS  OF  CONTESTANTS. — NITROTS  OXIDE. 

It  generally  happens  in  cases  of  great  discovery,  where  the  object  has  been 
much  needed,  long  thought  of,  and  long  sought,  that  "when  discovery  is  at  last 
made,  and  its  truth  and  utility  established,  a host  of  claimants  rise  up  and 
contest  the  prize,  each  asserting  for  himself  precedence  and  priority.  So  it 
has  beep,  and  is  in  this  case;  but  of  several  claimants,  two  only  require  the 
notice  of  your  committee.  / 

Doctor  Horace  Wells,  already  named  in  this  report,  was  a surgeon  dentist 
of  the  city  oi>  Hartford,  and  former  partner  of  Dr.  Morton,  with  whom  ho  had 
parted  some  years  before  in  kindness. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Morton  had  perfected  his  discovery,  obtained  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  medical  hospital,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  apply  for  a 
patent,  lie  put  himself  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Wells,  and  the  following  letters 
passed  between  them : 


“Boston,  October  19,  1846. 

“Friend  Wells — Dear  Sir:  I write  to  inform  you  that  I have  discovered 
a preparation,  by  inhaling  which  a person  is  thrown  into  a sound  sleep.  The 
time  required  to  produce  sleep  is  only  a few  moments,  and  the  time  in  which 
persons  remain  asleep  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  While  in  this  state  the 
severest  surgical  or  dental  operations  may  be  performed,  the  patient  not  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  pain.  I have  perfected  it,  and  am  now  about  sending 
out  agents  to  dispose  of  the  right  to  use  it.  I will  dispose  of  a right  to  an 
individual  to  use  it  in  his  own  practice  alone,  or  for  a town,  county  or  State. 
My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  know  if  you  would  not  like  to  visit  New  York 
and  the  other  cities,  and  dispose  of  rights  upon  shares.  I have  used  the  com- 
pound in  more  than  one  hundred  ami  sixty  cases,  in  extracting  teeth,  and  I 
have  been  invited  to  administer  to  patients  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  have  succeeded  in  every  case. 

“The  professors,  Warren  and  Hayward,  have  given  me  certificates  to  this 
effect.  I have  administered  it  at  the  hospital,  in  the  presence  of  the  students 
and  physicians — the  room  for  operations  being  as  full  as  possible.  For  further 
particulars  I will  refer  you  to  extracts  from  the  daily  journals  of  this  city, 
which  I forward  to  you. 

“Respectfully,  yours, 

“WM.  T.  G.  MORTON.’' 


“Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  20,  1846. 

“Dr.  Morton— Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  yesterday  is  just  received, 
and  I hasten  to  answer  it,  for  I fear  you  will  adopt  a method  in  disposing  of 
your  rights  which  will  defeat  your  object.  Before  you  make  any  arrangements 
whatever  I wish  to  see  you.  I think  I will  be  in  Boston  the  first  of  next 
week— probably  Monday  night.  If  the  operation  of  administering  the  gas  is 
not  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  and  will  produce  the  effect  you  stato,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a fortune  to  you,  provided  it  is  rightly  managed. 

“ Yours,  in  haste, 


^ “II.  W 

iv^v"0  ‘n  this  correspondence  are  worthy  of  observationT^lst. 

Dr.  Morton  does  not  name  gas  in  his  letter,  Doctor  Wells  assumes  that  the 
anaesthetic  agent  was  “gas,"  and  the  •‘effect"  of  his  compound,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Morton  in  lus  letter,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  now  claimed  by  Dr 
Rep.  Com.  89 7 
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W ells’s  friends  for  the  nitrous  oxide,  as  administered  by  him  in  the  winter  of 
lS44-’5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dixon  (now  United  States  senator  from  Connecticut)  testifies  that, 
having  seen  the  correspondence  published  among  Dr.  Morton’s  papers,  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Wells  for  an  explanation  of  it.  That  explanation  will  be  found 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dixon,  and  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  remark  that 
it  is  evidently  unsatisfactory  on  the  face  of  it.  The  point  for  which  that  testi- 
mony is  now  referred  to  is  simply  to  show  that  Dr.  Wells  admitted  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  correspondence,  as  hereinbefore  quoted,  from  “A  an  examination 
of  the  question  of  anaesthesia,  arising  on  the  memorial  of  Charles  Thomas  Wells, 
representative  of  Horace  Wells,”  which  your  committee  have  carefully  examined. 

How,  then,  can  the  letter  of  Dr.  Wells  of  October  20,  1846,  be  reconciled 
with  the  pretensions  now  put  forth  for  him  ? * 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Morton,  to  which  it  is  a reply,  distinctly  claims  as  his  dis- 
covery (then  recently  made)  the  very  fact  which,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Wells,  as 
before  quoted,  is  claimed  to  he  the  whole  discovery,  and  the  only  discovery  of 
any  worth  or  value,  viz : the  fact  of  the  actual  effective  application  of  some 
one  or  more  of  a class  of  agents  to  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility  to 
pain  under  surgical  operations,  with  safety  to  the  subject  of  them. 

According  to  the  proposition  on  behalf  of  Wells,  (and  his  whole  case  depends 
absolutely  upon  its  admission ,)  the  particular  agent  used  is  unimportant  to  the 
discovery — the  discovery  being  the  truth  that  such  insensibility  was  produced 
by  one  or  more  agents  of  a class  of  agents.  But  it  is  simply  the  result — the 
fact  of  insensibility  to  pain — which  Dr.  Morton  claims  in  that  letter  to  have 
discovered  as  producible  by  something  wdiich  he  does  not  describe  or  disclose. 

Can  it  be  disputed  that  this  was  a direct  claim,  advanced  by  Dr.  Morton  to 
Dr.  Wells  himself,  of  the  wholfe  body  of  the  discovery  which  is  now  claimed 
for  Wells?  And  can  it  be.  doubted  that  if  that  discovery,  or  anything  like  it. 
was  then  the  property  of  Wells,  his  reply  must  have  referred  to  it,  if  it  did  not 
effectually  guard  his  right? 

„ Yet  Dr.  Wells  says:  “ If  the  operation  of  administering  the  gas  is  not 
attended  with  too  much  trouble,  and  Will  produce  the  EFFECT  you 'state, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  a fortune  to  you,  provided  it  be  rightly  managed.” 
Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  easily  administered, 
produced  precisely  the  same  effect,  was  it  not  a fortune  to  Dr.  Wells?  Not, 
certainly,  for  want  of  skill  in  the  management  of  a discovery  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  for  he  fears  Dr.  Morton  will  adopt  an  injudicious  method  in 
disposing  of  his  rights,  against  which  Dr.  Wells  intimates  he  can  guard  him. 
And  his  conversation  with  R.  H.  Eddy,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Boston,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  letter,  and  shows  very  clearly  that  he  thought  a patent  ought 
to  be  applied  for,  whether  the  subject  was  practicable  or  not,  and  that  sales  of 
rights  should  be  made  pending  the  application  for  the  patent. 

This  may  be  all  well,  but  it  did  not  prove  him  a novice  in  these  matters.  Mr. 
Eddy’s  statement  is  as  follows : 

‘‘Boston,  February  17,  1847. 

“Dear  Sir  : Tn  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morning  I have  to  state  that,  about 
the  time  1 was  engaged  in  preparing  the  papers  for  the  procural  of  the  patent 
in  the  United  States  on  the  discovery  of  Doctor  Morton  for  preventing  pain  in 
surgical  operations  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  I was  re- 
quested by  Doctor  Morton  to  call  at  his  office  to  have  an  interview  with  the  late 
Doctor  Horace  Wells,  who  was  then  on  a visit  to  this  city,  and  who,  Doctor 
Morton  thought,  might  be  able  to  render  him  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  privileges  to  use  the  discovery.  Accordingly, 
I had  an  interview  with  Doctor  Wells.  During  such  meeting,  we  conversed 
freely  on  the  discovery  and  in  relation  to  the  experiments  Doctor  W ells  had 
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been  witness  to  in  the  office  of  Doctor  Morton.  The  details  of  our  conversation 
[ do  not  recollect  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  relate  them,  but  the  whole  of  it,  and 
the  manner,  of  Doctor  Wells  at  the  time,  led>me,  in  no  respect,  to  any  suspicion 
that  he  (Doctor  Wells)  had  ever  before  been  aware  of  the  then  discovered  effect 
of  ether  in  annulling  pain  during  a surgical  operation.  Doctor  Wells  doubted 
the  ability  of  Doctor  Morton  to  procure  a patent,  not  on  the  ground  that  he 
(Doctor  Morton)  was  not  the  first  and  original  discoverer,  but  that  he  (Doctof 
Wells)  believed  the  discovery  was  not  a legal  subject  for  a patent.  He  advised 
him,  however,  to  make  application  for  one,  and  to  dispose  of  as  many  licenses  as 
he  could,  while  such  application  might  be  pending;  in  fact,  to  make  as  much 
money  out  of  the  discovery  {is  he  could  while  the  excitement  in  regard  to  it 
might  last,  I must  confess  that  when,  some  time  afterwards/ 1 heard  of  the 
pretensions  of  Doctor  Wells  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  aforementioned 
effect  of  ether,  I was  struck  with  great  surprise,  for  his  whole  conversation  with 
me  at  the  time  of  our  interview  led  me  to  the  belief  that  he  fully  and  entirely 
recognized  the  discovery  to  have  been  made  by  Doctor  Morton,  or,  at  least, 
partly  by  him  and  partly  by  Doctor  C.  T.  Jackson,  as  I then  supposed. 


It  seems  evident  here,  at  the  very  threshhold,  that  Doctor  Wells  did  not,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1S46,  believe  himself  to  be  the  discoverer  of  an  available 
anasthehc  agertt.  But  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1847,  after  he  lms  determined  the 
title  to  discovery  with  Doctor  Morton,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Boston  Post,  in  which  he  very  greatly  misrepresents  the  contents  of  Doctor 
Morton  s letter  to  him,  as  any  one  will  be  satisfied  on  an  inspection  of  the  two 
papers,  and  on  that  misrepresentation  rests  the  explanation  of  liis  reply  : 


Respectfully  yours, 


“R.  H.  Dana,  Esq.” 


R.,  H.  EDDY. 


will  sign  a certificate  to  that  effect. 

“ Respectfully, 


“HORACE  WELLS.” 
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Any  one  who  shall  compare  these  two  letters  will  read  Dr.  Wells  s statement 

of  matters  of  fact  with  some  grains  of  allowance.  . 

The  same  departure  from  the  line  of  straightforward,  undisguised  truth  is 
found  in  his  account  of  his  discovery.  He  is  not  frank  in  liis  various  communi- 
cations as  to  the  fact  and  mode.  He  states  it  as  a conclusion  drawn  from  reason 
and  analogy,  whereas  it  was  a fact  exhibited  to  his  senses,  and  made  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  himself  and  others  at  the  time.  He  says  . 

“ While  reasoning  from  analogy,  X was  led  to  believe  that  the  inhaling  of  any 
exhilerating  gas,  sufficient  to  cause  a great  nervous  excitement,  would  so  par- 
alyze the  system  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  pain,  or  nearly  so,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  when  an  individual  is  very  much  excited  by  passion  be  scarcely 
feels  the  severe  wound  which  nitty  ut  the  time  be  inflicted,  und  the  indi\  idu&l 
who  is  said  to  he  ‘dead  drunk’  may  receive  severe  blows,  apparently  without 
the  least  pain,  and  when  in  this  state  is  much  more  tenacious  of  life  than  when 
in  the  natural  state.  I accordingly  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  inhaling 
an  exhilarating  gas  myself  for  the  purpose  of  having  a tooth  extracted.  I then 
obtained  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  requested  Dr.  J . M.  Riggs  to  perform  the 
operation  at  the  moment  when  I should  give  the  signal,  resolving  to  have  the 
tooth  extracted  before  losing  all  consciousness.  This  experiment  proved  to  be 
perfectly  successful ; it  was  attended  with  no  pain  whatever.  I then  performed 
the  same  operation  on  twelve  or  fifteen  others  with  the  same  results.” 

The  actual  facts  of  the  discovery,  if  discovery  it  is  to  be  called,  are  detailed 
in  the  following  statement  filed  as  evidence  by  the  representatives  of  Dr.  VV  ells 
to  support  his  claim : 

“State  of  Connecticut, 

“ County  of  Hartford. 

“I,  Samuel  A.  Cooley,  a citizen  of  Hartford,  county  of  Hartford,  State  of  Con- 
necticut, depose  and  say  that  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  1S44,  that  one  G.  Q.  Colton  gave  a public  exhibition  in  the  Union  Hall  m 
the  said  city  of  Hartford,  to  show  the  effect  produced  upon  the  human  system  by 
the  inhaling  of  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas ; and  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  several  gentlemen,  the  said  Colton  did  give  a private  exhibition  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  11,  1S44,  at  the  said  hall;  and  that  the  deponent  then  inhaled 
a portion  of  said  nitrous  oxide  gas  to  ascertain  its  peculiar  effect  upon  his  sj  stem, 
and  that  there  were  present  at  that  time  the  said  Colton,  Horace  >\  ells,  C.  x. 
Colton,  Benjamin  Moulton,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  to  the  deponent  at  thiB 
time  unknown;  and  that  the  said  deponent,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  said 
gas,  did  run  against  and  throw  down  several  of  the  settees  in  said  hall,  there  y 
throwing  himself  down,  and  causing  several  severe  bruises  upon  his  knees  an 
other  parts  of  his  person  ; and  that,  after  the  peculiar  influence  of  said  gas  had 
subsided,  his  friends  then  present  asked  if  he  had  not  injured  himself,  and  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  acts  which  he  had  committed,  unconsciously  while 
under  the  operation  of  said  gas.  lie  then  found  by  examination  that  his  knees 
were  severely  injured ; and  he  then  exposed  his  knees  to  those  present,  and 
found  that  the  skin  was  severely  abraised  and  broken;  and  that  the  deponent 
then  remarked  ‘ that  he  believed  that  a person  migjit  get  into  a fight  with  sev- 
eral persons  and  not  know  when  lie  was  hurt,  so  unconscious  was  a person  of 
pain  while  under  the  influence  of  the  said  gas;’  and  the  said  deponent  further 
remarked  ‘that  he  believed  that  if  a person  could  be  restrained  he , could 
undergo  a severe  surgical  operation  without  feeling  any  pain  at  the  time.  Dr. 
WellsDthcn  remarked  ‘that  he  believed  that  a person  could  have  a tooth  ex- 
tracted while  under  its  influence,  and  not  experience  any  pain;’  and  the  said 
Wells  further  remarked  ‘that  he  had  a wisdom  tooth  that  troubled  him  exceeds 
ingly,  and  if  the  said  G.  Q.  Colton  would  fill  his  bag  with  some  of  the  gas,  he 
would  go  up  to  his  office  and  try  the  experiment,’  which  the  said  Colton  uul. 
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and  the  said  Wells,  C.  F.  Colton,  and  G.  Q.  Colton,  and  your  deponent,  and 
others  at  this  time  unknown  to  said  deponent,  proceeded  to  the  office  of  said 
Wells;  and  that  said  Wells  there  inhaled  the  gas,  and  a tooth  was  extracted 
by  Dr.  Riggs,  a dentist  then  present;  aud  that  the  said  Wells,  after  the  effect 
of  the  gas  had  subsided,  exclaimed,  * A new  era  in  tooth  pulling.’  ” 

On  the  same  point  G.  Howell  Olmstead,  of  Hartford,  says : 

“ In  answer  to  your  question  I would  state  that  I wish  to  render  justice  to 
all  parties  concerned.  Having  been  connected  in  business  with  Dr.  Wells,  and 
being  very  intimate  with  him,  we  had  a great  many  conversations  toget  her  about 
the  effect  of  the  gas,  and  in  those  conversations  he  always  told  me  he  derived  his 
first  idea  of  the  matter  from  remarks  made  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Cooley,  at  a private  ex- 
hibition of  laughing  gas  given  at  the  Union  Hall  in  this  city,  in  the  winter  of 
1844  or  ’45 ; and  that,  from  those  remarks,  and  what  he  witnessed  himself,  he 
immediately  applied  it  to  his  own  business.” 

Dr.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  when  under  examination,  says,  in  answer  to — 

“ Question  20.  Why  do  you  think  I refer  to  that  time  ? 

“ Answer.  Because  I suppose  you  know  that  Dr.  Wells  always  claimed  that  he 
took  his  idea  from  knowiug  that  a person  might  be  bruised  without  knowing  it; 
that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  this  fact  either  from  seeing  some  one  so  bruised 
or  hearing  that  such  was  the  case  at  a public  lecture  in  this  city.  ” 

Dr.  Riggs,  of  Hartford,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Wells,  testifies,  among  other 
things,  as  follows : 

“ 4.  Question.  Do  you  know  Dr.  S.  A.  Cooley  ? 

“Answer.  I know  S.  A.  Cooley,  who  is  called  doctor  from  having  been  in  a 
drug  store. 

“ 5.  Question.  Was  Cooley  in  your  office,  or  Dr.  Wells’s  office,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1844? 

“Answer.  He  was  in  Dr.  Wells’s  office  at  that  time;  I think,  without  doubt, 
that  is  {he  date. 

“ 6.  Question.  What  other  persons  were  present  ? 

“Answer.  Mr.  Colton,  who  gave  the  gas  and  had  a lecture  at  Union  Hall, 
Hartford,  the  evening  previous,  myself,  Dr.  Wells,  and  I think  two  or  three 
others  whose  names  I do  not  recollect. 

“7.  Question.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  they  came  to  Dr.  Wells’s  office? 
“Answer.  I think  between  ten  and  twelve  o’clock  a.  m. 
b.  Question.  Did  Dr.  Wells,  Cooley,  and  Colton,  and  the  other  persons,  come 
to  Dr.  Wells’s  office  together? 

“ Answer.  I do  not  know ; my  impression  is  they  came  together. 

“9.  Question.  Do  you  know  from  where  they  came  at  that  time? 

“Answer.  I do  not  know;  but  they  came  with  a bag  of  gas,  and,  as  the  gas 
was  at  union  Hall,  I supposed  they  came  from  that  place.” 

These  witnesses  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Cooley,  and  prove  beyond  con- 
troversy that  Dr.  Wells,  instead  of  reasoning  from  analogy  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  a person  on  whom  a wound  was  inllicted  while  under  the  excitement 
ot  exhilarating  gas  would  be  insensible  to  pain,  saw  it  and  heard  it  announced 
at  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  he  got  the  idea,  and,  instead  of  consult- 
ing  with  Dr.  Marcy,  or  any  one  else,  as  to  the  agent  be  should  select,  he  had  a 
bag  tilled  with  gas  and  moved  off  in  company  with  Cooley  and  others  who  were 
with  him  at  the  private  exhibition  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  had  his  tooth 
rawn  under  its  influence.  He  then,  as  he  says,  performed  the  same  operation 
on  twe  vc  or  fifteen  others  with  like  success.  The  fact,  as  it  existed,  indicates 
more  observation  aud  promptitude,  and  less  philosophical  reflection,  than  that 

franldy  toldIV°8  lU  8eV<il'al  p;ipcrd-  Ifc  id  cluite  as  creditable  had  it  been 

But  in  either  case  there  was  here  no  discovery  of  any  principle  or  fact  in 
physiology.  It  was  known  from  the  earliest  ages  that.  I person  in  a state  of 
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high.  mental  exaltation,  or  when  fully  under  the  influence  of  stimulant?  or  nar- 
cotics, may  be  wounded  or  surgically  operated  upon  and  feel  no  pain.  Dr. 
Wells,  therefore,  gave  nothing  to  science  in  proving  to  those  around  him  that 
tlio  immunity  from  pain  which  the  gds  afforded  extended  as  well  to  the  di.iwing 

of  a tooth  as  to  the  bruising  of  a knee. 

Had  lie  pointed  out  -and  proved  to  the  world  a safe,  certain,  and  convenient 
agent  to  produce  such  well-known  results,  lie  would  haic  been  indeed  a bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  mankind  ; but  concede  him  all  he  claims,  and  to  the 
full  extent  of  , all  that  bis  own  narrative  shows,  lie  gave  nothing  to  science, 

nothing  to  mankind.  , . 

lie  operated  on  twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  and  then  went  to  Boston  to  test  his 
discovery  in  the  Medical  College,  in  presence  of  its  professors,  a learned  and 
enlightened  body,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world.  What  he  did  there  was 
not  done  in  a corner,  lie  tailed.  Hfi  had  been  treated  kindB,  had  been  al- 
lowed a fair  trial,  and  returned  home  mortified  and  disappointed.  Ifc  abandoned 
the  enterprise.  He  certainly  operated  in  no  case  after  his  return  prior  to  the 
first  of  May,  four  months  after,  and  did  not  at  that  time,  think  the  gas  ought 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  dentistry.  He  says  in  his  pamphlet  of  March  30,  1847, 
speaking  of  his  unfortunate  adventure  in  the  Boston  hospital : 

“The  excitement  of  tho  adventure  immediately  brought  on  illness,  from 
which  I did  not  recover  for  many  months, 'being  thus  obliged  to  relinquish  en- 
tirely my  professional' business.”  , -ig,  ■ 

The  illness  was  “ immediate,”  from  the  excitement  of  the  adventure ; the  re- 
linquishment of  business  “ ehtire.”  . . ... 

In  the  same  pamphlet,  page  six,  he  says,  in  speaking  oi  his  contort,  uce  with 
Dr.  Warren:  “In  proof  of  this  theory  1 related  my  experience  in  extracting 
teeth  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  stating  that,  with  one- or  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  on  whom  1 had  operated,  numbering  twelve  or  fifteen,  assured  me 
that  they  experienced  no  pain  whatever.”  1 his  would  make  from  teu  to  thir- 
teen successful  cases.  This  argues  very  well  with  both  the  statement  in  con- 
versation and  the  sworn,  testimony  of  the  Hon.  J.  Dixon.  In  his  coin  creation 
with  Edward  Warren,  as  sworn  to  by  that  witness,  Mr.  Dixon  says : ‘"A'  near 
as  I can  recollect,  that,  about  two  years  before,  he  had  heard  that  Dr.  »\  ells  was 
making  some  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  gas  to prevent  pain  in-cx  tract  mg 
teeth  ; that  having  a severe  toothache,  lie  called- on  him,  proposing  to  take  this 
gas,  but  that  Dr.  Wells  informed  him  that,  aftet  giving  it  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
patients  with  only  partial  success,  he  had  abandoned  its  use  as  dangerous,  and 
dissuaded  him  from  resorting  to  it.”  n 

Mr.  Dixon  himself,  testifying  as  a witness,  shows  his  memory  to  have  been 
very  exact ; he  says:  • 

“ I had  repeated  conversations  with  Riggs  and  Wells.  Think  both  said  that 
for  so  slight  an  operation  as  pulling,  teeth  they  would  not  advise  its  use,  but 
that  in  severe  surgical  operations,  as  amputation,  it  should  bo  usodj  but  in 
slight  operations  it  was  not  best  to  run  the  risk  of  using  the  gas:  Wells  said 

its  use  would  entirely  prevent  pain,  and  he  had  extracted  thirteen  teeth  with 
safety  and  without  pain.  These  conversations  were  in  May,  1845,  arid  subse- 
quent. Wells  spoke  of  it  as  a recent  discovery  by  him ; said  lie  had  announced 
it  to  some  of  the  Boston  faculty.  I think  Jackson  and  Morton  were  mentioned 
by  name,  hut  am  not  positive.  He  spoke  of  an  experiment  before  a class  in 
Boston,  in  which  lie  did  not  succeed  as  lie  had  in  Hartford,  and  the' witnesses 
of  his  experiment  discouraged  him.” 

Twelve  or  fifteen  cases  he  had  tried,  all  except,  two,  with  success  before  he 
went  to  Boston  in  December,  1S44,  or  January,  1845.  He  had  succeeded  in 
thirteen  cases,  in  all,  when  he  conversed  with  Mr.  Dixon  “in  May  1845,  and 
subsequent ,”  and  he  thought  the  gas  ought  not  to  be  usM  in  so  slight  an  opera- 
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tion  as  pulling  teeth.  Entertaining  that  opinion,  he,  of  course,  would  not  use  it, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  and  no  assertion  on  his  part  that  he  did  use  it  from 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Boston  until  Doctor  Morton’s  discovery  was  promulgated 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
opportunity  to  get  the  attention  of  the  medical  faculty,  or  for  the  want  of  health 
to  pursue  his  investigations ; on  the  contrary,  in  a letter  to  Doctor  Morton  dated 
July  31,  1S45, , we  find  him  establishing  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  hospitals  and  surgeons.  The  letter 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

“New  York,  JuVy  31,  1845. 

“Friend  Morton:  You  will  see  Ly  the  date  of  this  letter  that  I am  at 
present  in  New  York.  I came  here  about  two  weeks  since  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a business  to  do  plate  work.” 

In  his  letteh  of  February  17,  1847,  he  says  : 

“Since  this  discovery  was  first  made  I have  administered  nitrous  oxide  gas 
. and  the  vapor  of  ether  to  about  fifty  patients,  my  operations  having  been  limited 
• to  this  small  number  in  consequence  of  a protracted  illness  which  immediately 
i ensued  ou  my  return  home  from  Boston  in  January,  1845.” 

So  that  in  a little  more  than  two  years,  from  December,  1844,  to  February, 
1S47,  he  had  administered  to  about  fifty  patients,  and  no  more,  for  he  seems 
’ well  aware  that  the  small  number  of  cases  will  be  marked  against  him,  and  ho 
accordingly  apologizes.  Take  the  very  loose  testimony  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined in  behalf  of  his  representatives  without  this  connexion,  and  we  would  be 
led  to  conclude  that  he  had  operated  on  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  number  in 
a single  day.  , r 

Doctor  Wells  was  afraid  to  administer  the  nitrous  oxide  without  the  “ co-op- 
eration of  the  medical  faculty.”  But  they  would  not  co-operate.  Of  them  he 
•says:  “ All  were  fearful  of  doing  some  serious  injury  with  it."  That  is  true. 
So  they  were,  and  so  they  would  bo  now,  if  its  use  were  again  proposed.  The 
medical  faculty  are,  as  a body,  cautious,  but  not  timid.  They  were  afraid  to 
use  nitrous  oxide  lest  they  should  do  serious  injury  with  it;,  but  they  were  not 
afraid  to  use  sulphuric  ether  when  its  anmsthetic  qualities  were  made  known  to 
them.  They  received  the  announcement  of  its  discovery  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion; there  was  an  end  of  pain,  and  an  end  of  mesmerism  as  a pain-subduing 
agent;  and  it  was  at  once  received  into  universal  use  by  the  medical  faculty. 
And  the  witnesses  speak  of  it  as  a thing  understood  that  Doctor  Wells  ceased 
liis  experiments  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  until  after  the  time  the  discovery  of 
Doctor  Morton  had  obtained  universal  use  and  celebrity.  Doctor  Ellsworth 
speaking  of  his  failure  in  Boston,  in  the  winters  of  lS44-’45,  says  : 

“He  presented  it  to  Doctor  Warren,  who -laid  it  before  his  class,  but  the.  ex- 
periment first  attempted  partially  failing,  and  no  one  seeming  willing  to  lend 
: him  a helping  hahd,  he  ceased  making  any  further  personal  efforts.”  ° 

Every  scintilla  of  testimony  which  has  application  on  or  about  this  time  im- 
plies total  abandonment.  Geo.  Brinley,  of  Hartford,  being  interrogated,  says  : 

“Question.  Did  you  say,  in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Wells,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  discovered  this  idea  was  stupid  that  he  did  not  pursue  it  ? 

»“  Answer.  1 said  it  to  him. 

“ Question.  What  did  he  say  ? 

' “Answer.  I did  not  know  liffii 
he  would  forgive  me,  as  he  saw  I 
ass,  that  he  had  not  pursued  it.” 


at  the  time,  and  begged  liis  pardon.  lie  said 
was  his  friend;  that  lie  was  stupid , or  a jack- 
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Howell  Olmstead,  jr.,  of  Hartford,  wlio  was  engaged  in  disposing  of  the  rights 
of  sale  for  the  patent  shower-baths  of  Dr.  Wells,  says  : 

“ I considered  that  he  had  abandoned  the  thing  entirely,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self to  me ; that  the  operation  in  some  cases  proved  a perfect  failure,  and  spoke 
of  his  unsuccessful  trial  in  Boston  in  1845.  He  expressed  himself  as  being 
very  sorry  that  he  had  not  prosecuted  his  experiments  to  a successful  termina- 
tion ; and  he  also  regretted  stopping  the  matter  where  he  did,  for  he  thought  an 
immense  fortune  might  be  made  of  the  business,  and  that  the  discovery  would 
reflect  great  honor  upon  the  discoverer.” 

The  opinions  of  Drs.  Wells  and  Riggs  as  to  the  impolicy  of  using  nitrous  oxide 
in  cases  of  dentistry  seems  to  have  been  that  also  of  the  profession  in  Hartford. 
But  a very  few  cases  could  be  proven  of  its  use  between  January,  1S45,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  in  the  whole  city  of  Hartford,  although  the  persons  thus  operated 
upon  during  this  period  of  nearly  twenty  months  were  called  on  by  newspaper 
advertisements  to  appear  and  give  their  names  to  Doctor  Ellsworth. — (Hartford 
Daily  Times,  November  24,  1852.)  It  had  had  its  day  and  was  abandoned,  to 
be  revived  again  and  live  for  another  brief  day  after  the  publication  of  Doctor 
Morton’s  successful  experiments  with  sulphuric  ether.  Doctor  Cooley,  of  Hart- 
ford, in  answer  to  inquiries  made  of  him  by  Doctor  Morton  as  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  given  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wells,  above  referred  to  and  partly  set  out, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “ you  say,  moreover,  that  you  administered,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  surgeons  and  dentists.  8th.  Was  this  not  subsequent  to 
the  ether  discovery  V’  He  says : 

“Answer  8.  Yes;  it  was  after  the  ether  discovery,  in  1846,  that  I adminis- 
tered the  gas  for  surgeons  and  dentists ; that  then  being  an  attempt  by  us  all 
to  renew  the  experiments,  as  the  public  and  ourselves  had  lost  confidence,  and 
doubted  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  until  the  successful  introduction  of  ether. 
I administered  gas  for  Dr.  Ellsworth,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wells,  and  also  to 
several  others ; but  the  last  time  that  I exhibited  it  was  to  a lady  at  Dr.  Green- 
leaf’s  office,  which,  in  a great  measure,  proved  a failure,  and  then  ether  and 
chloroform  assumed  the  place  of  the  gas,  and  operations  were  more  successful 
in  the  use  of  them ; and  since  then  I have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
as  other  business  has  taken  up  my  time  and  attention. 

“ Answer  9.  I knew  of  Dr.  Wells  going  to  Boston  soon  after  the  noise  in  the 
papers  of  the  disc'overy  of  the  effects  of  ether  by  you  in  1846,  and  had  a con- 
versation with  him  on  his  return  about  your  discovery,  lie  made  no  claim  to 
me  of  the  discovery  being  his,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  regrets  that  we 
had  not  continued  our  experiments  to  a successful  termination.” 

Now,  if  all  that  Dr.  Wells  claimed,  and  all  that  his  friends  claim  for  him  and 
for  themselves,  to  have  been  done  by  him  and  them  down  to  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Boston  in  January,  1847,  be  true,  there  was  no  discovery  of  a safe,  cer- 
tain, and  convenient  anaesthetic  agent  such  as  the* world  at  large  could  and  would 
adopt — none  that  would  be  useful  to  the  people  and  to  the  army  and  to  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  nor  was  such  discovery  at  all  advanced.  Nothing  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  satisfy  the  profession  that  nitrous  oxide  gas 
would  not  do  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  to  prevent  further  experiments  in 
that  quarter.  Dr.  Wells’s  thirteen  experiments  were  made  among  friends,  bold, 
hardy  young  men,  and,  of  course,  each  person  operated  upon  would  take  a share, 
however  small,  of  the  glory.  The  operation  was  performed  gratis,  and  with 
“ mental  preparation hence  its  success.  But  when  a stranger  was  the  subject; 
when  the  domestic  and  social  inlluence  were  gone,  in  the  great  world,  in  the 
public  hospital,  the  experiment  failed,  and  its  failure  opened  the  eyes  of  Dr. 
Wells  to  the  fallacy  of  his  former  apparent  success,  by  which  he  and  those  writh 
whom  he  operated  upon  were  alike  deceived.  They  were  naturally  the  dupes 
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„ other  and  of 

ely  did  what  be  could  to  dispel  tlie  illusion  ne  ^ ^ .11  ^ 

md  mistake.  The  gas  did  not  operate  as  . P he  Jad  faith  he 

; and  Dr.  Iliggs  advised  them  pane  t|^  t0  c^y  0n  the  busi- 

'!  in  epeating  of  it  saye . 

^Lt  intimation  I liad  that 

•whip  arrangement  w.th  me  was  rten he ^ ^ 

rrrangement  waa  entered  into  ’ , j ^ provetl  a failure. 

'VlTto' "J& tTfwLt  of  the  gas,  and  that 

mm im 

;»d  Ihe  Z of  tS of  Sdcl." ‘he  hld“p4S  so  "arranged  that 

him,  the  matter  was  then  dropped  between  us,  and  I pursued  my  lecture  . 

ms  warning  him  to  leave  off  experiments  which,  if  pushed  to  the  point  of 
mu,t  br  dangerous  to  life,  and  go  on  and  amuse  and  humbug  the  people 
manner  that  would  be  pleasant,  aud  by  means  not  at  all  dangerous.  Dr. 
"h  his  papers,  after  the  success  of  sulphuric  ether,  professes  to  have 
issed  and  considered  its  qualities  before  commencing  his  experiments,  and 
i-n  in  its  stead  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  We  have  seen  that  in  this  he  was 
aken  lie  was  led  on  to  his  experiments  by  a course  of  events  in  which 
isophical  induction,  analysis,  and  comparison  could  not  have  intervened. 
Marcy  testifies  to  the  same  thing,  but  his  evidence  is  met  by  the  same 

■ut  it  tenow  said  that  Dr.  Wells  did  once  use  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether, 
extracted  a tooth  from  J.  Gaylord  Wells  while  under  its  influence  Dr 
11s  does  not  say  so,  nor  is  the  assumption  consistent  with  Ins  statements  It 
8 solely  on  the  testimony  of  Gaylord  Wells,  and  a special  deposition  is  taken 
late  day  to  establish  it.  In  March,  1847,  he  testifies  as  follows  : 

“Hartford,  March  26,  1847. 

I hereby  testify  that  more  than  two  years  prior  to  this  date,  on  being 
irmed  that  Horace  Wells,  dentist,  of  this  city,  had  made  a valuable  discovery, 
which  means  he  could  extract  teeth  without  pain  to  the  patient,  which  con- 
ed in  the  use  of  stimulating  gas,  or  vapor,  I inhaled  the  exhilarating  gas,  and, 
ler  its  influence,  had  six  extracted  without  the  least  pain  I would  further 
te  that  for  more  than  eighteen  months  from  the  time  1 first  submitted  to  this 
■ration  by  the  application  of  gas  I heard  no  other  name  mentioned  as  the  dis- 

rerer  except  that  of  the  above-named  Horace  Wells.  . 

Cm  P «J.  GAYLORD  WELLS,  184 J Main  street .” 

Six  teeth  extracted,  all  under  the  influence  of  exhilarating  gas— nothing  of 

E.  0."  Goodrich  was  present  when  Gaylord’s  teeth  were  extracted.  He  testi- 
s in  answer  to  interrogatories  : 
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Question.  ITave  you  any  personal  knowfcdge  that  Dr  Welh  r™- 

asrat fa 0 

Question.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  ether  ws*  nV„.  , „ -i 
any  person,  in  any  such  operation,  before  the  fall  of  iLIT 
, Answer.  I have  not. 

“Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  T)r  WdlU  *.  .1 

mtoc  9 «ok  W SuSt  wS  " 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  or  he*fr  tint  Tl*  w,-,ii,  ■ ..  , 

under  the  influence  of  any  anesthetic  agent  after  hi*  " cxtr“ted  tet 
January,  1.845,  and  before  October  1,  1846  ? ’ ^ tUm  W Bost011 

“ Ans.  1 don’t  know  that  I did.” 

Di.  Riggs  saj  s that  Gay  lord  Wells  was  one  among  thn  fir-t  4 i 
gas  was  administered,  (answer  to  29th  interrogatory.)  ° °m 

Gaylord  Wells  s deposition  was  again  taken  to  prove  that  his  teeth 
all  drawn  at  once,  but  a.  seoeral  timer,  and  no  ,,/orc  .ban  1,™  ,ee,|  L 
and  that  sulphuric  ether  was  used  at  one  of  those  t'mes  • •<  ,, ; 'J.tlr 

iuagrecalk,  ho  advised  !m  frimds  not  to  .so  il,  tMlt'o % 
Witness,  and  the  nart.  eu  w m 1.: .i„__  *.  . .....  u,t  8as- 


T 


look 


11  . ; •?  «w  tu  use  u,  /rut.  continue  the  «r/< 

J S a(1K  fr  !e  wlli°  ,suffere(1  llim  t,iUS  t0  testify,  could  not  have 

to  Ins  fust  afhdaut  before  he  swore  to  the  second. 

J u bio  fiist  he  says  : “ I ijihaled  the exhilarating gas,  and  under  //?  ' // 
had  six  ex/rac/vd  without  the  hast  pain.”  > under  its  wfuen 

efh  ^ ,l!/  h%  LC  Sajri  wcre  wi(h  the  gas,  and  one  with  sulnhui 

ethe  ; the  ether  was  not  given  from  the  hag,  “but  some  different  apparatus^ 

C r'SJiUr^;it0ntmi1C  j llUnS0lf'  IIeis  contradicted  by  his  raittpanion 
W.fi  •K1r-lQtU-C  Pre!j“ds  t°  state  an  important  fact,  not  hinted  at  bvV 
Welle  m lus  liftitrtne,  and  which  against  the  whole  currpnf  nf  t)  • f 
In  .l.u  pa,n„t#,  „f  Dr.  Wells,  .droady 

teligas,  beeatwe  1 became  fully  satisfied  L 

the  first,  that  it  was  lesl  injurious  to  the  system  than  ether”  ‘ ' 

He  says,  however  that  Dr.  Marcy  tried  ether  in  one  surgical  operation  m, 

SrWjfr1  1 Jr  f ">«>'»>  to  continue  the  wi4  the  nitrous  oji, 
ga...  Di.  \\  ells  bays  that,  after  and  uptm  consultation,  he  determined  to  cm 
Z w rif  be  does  no,  say  1,  was,  or  after  ^ 

1 .Ii.  i,i}  lord  Vi  ells,  or  that  he  was  of  those  with  whom  he*’ -advised 

OnGhe  V?!  10  ftT*  °f  lh‘S  Witn(,f!S  10  tlie  C0nfjulerat ion  of  the  Senate 
On  the  17th  of  February  1S47,  Dr.  Wells  made  a publication  in  Galignani’ 

.li'^T1’  111  A\1‘c;1’  BP0Wung  of  nitrous,  oxide,  and  the  vapor  of  suiphuri 

;;.:iftie  ,.e,t ‘“3  “ **>  witt; 

But  it  * bad  been  .rue  .bat  Jr.  Wells  used  o.i.cr  wi.l,  success,  it  Z J m ,h 
ot  no  importance,  .be  p .ys.e.ans  and  surgeons  of  bis  own  town  ne4  knew  ft 
no  mark  of  pen  or  pencil  attested  it  till  long  after  Dr  Morion’*  • 

years  after  Gaylord  Wells',  affidavit  g£,  'H  iTdftSii 
,ggs,  and  Marcyasay  they  cmisultcd  about  the  use  of  sulphuric  otbev  and  eon 
aemned  it.  Drs.  W ells  and  ltiggs  at  once.,  and  Dr.  Marcy  after  a trial.  AJ 
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. , ■ -]  t+  jo  immaterial  whether  T)r.  Marcy, 

it.  or  abandoned  its  use  on  trial.  I 1 « iui,  he  tricd  it  1 No 

tried  it  or  not;  but  is  lie  not  mistaken  n ?P  8 found.  One 
the  patient,  on  whom  ^ cxpmnient  imb  1 tn^n  ^ ^ ^ 

1 dollars  reward  has  been  off.r  > > oxci-pt  that  lie  operated 

cannot  give  bis  name,  or  any ' ««  1 b ’ Jd  made  no  cotempo- 

oTL^Kt'oTb^rl  1840,  -ft  bo 

=K£  T±i£Si 

cilv.  1 also  bad  an  interview  with  Di.  Wells  soon  ara.  and 

mmmsmm 

d compound — mark  tl.e  word— compound,  called  Lc  hton. 

uml  denounced  i.  <o  D^ortou  a 

oefore  it  took  place, 

i,  upon  Dr.  Marcy  principally  that  the  Wells  claim  socks  to  support  t- 
It  1st  be  conceded  that  lie,  Marcy,  knew  from  W ells i all  that  WcUs 
O,  suspected.  Wells  himself)  in  bis  publication  of  1S-D,  vouches  Dr. 
^ r person  with  whom  be  ‘advised’  a^  ^enssed  the  comparative 


,)  ucclares  mat,  m me  mourn  w 
Ir'mtf  (which  STwo  months  prior  to  tlic  first  notion  of  Wells  on  this 
/ lii • . witnessed  the  extraction  of  a tooth  from  tbc  person  of  £.  C.  Good- 
e^.  ,'.f  this  city,  (Hartford.)  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  after  nitrous  oxide  gas 
J>  inhaled,  and  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain  on.lhcp.ut  of 
, u'l'-man  operated  upon.  Not  only  was  the  extraction  accomplished  w ;th- 
,ain!  but  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  was  effected  without  any  of  tbpscMmhca- 
of  excitement  or  attempts  at  muscular  exertion  which  so  cqminoul}  obtain 
, the  gas  is  administered  without  a definite  object  or  previous  mental  pi  up- 
on lly  this  experiment  two  important,  and,  to  myself,  eutne  j new  facts 
demonstrated : 1st.  That  the  body  could  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain  by 
ul  ■ ilation  of  a gas  or  vapor  capable  of  producing  certain  effects  upon  t ic 
i.iion-  and  2d.'  When  such  agents  were  administered  to  a sufficient  extent, 
definite  object,  mul  with  a suitable  impression  being  previously  produced 
i die  mind,  that  uo  unusual  mental  excitement,  or  attempt  at  physical  eitmt, 

Id  follow  the  inhalation.’  ■ „ • , ; u. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Dr.  Marcy’s  statement  of  these  two  new  facts  with- 
bfciug  . minded  of  Cool.-y’s  testimony  with  regard  to  mesmerism.  It  is  an-. 
:ul  that  the  second  and  important  fact  which  Dr.  Marcy  deduced  from  the 
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experiment  of  Dr.  Wells,  viz:  that  the  insensibility  to  pain  would  be  atton 
by  such  a condition  of  the  patient  as  would  make  it  possible  to  subject  hfa 
b«rrrCU  feHgod  upon  two  independent  and  fanciful  perquisites,? 

shmihl  1 f ■}  m ‘.adirimis.tere(?  for  a definite  object,’  and  that  the  pat 
! hivj°  a slutabIc  impression  previously  produced  upon  the  mind  ’ P 

onflAp,n  beTf-y8’  !n  an  nrtlcle  Published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  on 

l 7 7’  18}fVAn°vher  faCt  in  rclatioa  theexhilarX  , 
cVc.,  is  \ orthy  of  notice.  L ndpr  ordinary  circumstances,  the  person  who  inh 

the  gas  has  no  control  over  himself,  but  if,  previous  to  his  taking  the  msi 

fixes  his  mmd  strongly  upon  some  given  purpose,  and  exercises  his  wilbsteai 

rmafn  quiet?’  CUlTy  °Ut  fc  f pU1'p0Se’  llc  wil1’  in  every  instai 

Wells,  m his  publication  dated  Paris,  February  17, 1S47,  Bostoh  Atlas  sa 

“ Much  depends  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient  during  the  inhalation  of 
oi  vapor . If  the  individual  takes  it  with  a determination  to  submit  to  a suH 
operation,  he  has  no  disposition  to  exert  the  muscular  system,  whereas  un 
other  circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  to  restrain  him  from  over  exertion 

bisters*:.. 11  is  r“  * 

iliis  is  sheer  charlatanism.  A discovery  which  depends  for  its  efficr 
upon  he  concurrence  of  two  fools,  one  to  administer  and  the  other  to  be  adm 
tn  tLd  leaJlug  everything  to  the  effect  of  imagination's  only  emit 

to  the  attention  of  such  as  are  fit  to  be  operators  or  patients  under  that  syste 
and  the  number  of  these,  it  is  hoped,  is  small.  7 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  these  mental  pre-occupations  of  operator  a 

5SS  nf°D  w7?,  >CCv  ad0pted  b/  Dr-  Marcy  as  ^eessary  condifi ons  to  ) 
succt  s of  Dr  Wells  s discovery,  if  that  discovery  was  understood  by  Marcy 

si  ed  ? Wlt  ‘ 7 ^rvaU:Ut.  tothe  discovery  made  by  the  und 

si  ned  l I fie  latter  is  purely  physical  m its  operation.  It  does  not  differ 

is  lespect  from  any  other  fact  or  theory  in  the  materia  mcdica.  The  fom 
essentially  depends  upon  the  imagination;  and,  fortunately  for  humanity,  mi 
have  but  a rare  and  doubtful  operation.  It  is  nevertheless  a fact,  not  now  to’ 
deputed,  that  the  manipulations  of  the  mesmerizer  have  reduced  patients  (a. 

ZZ!  he  tWC  T°  °r  flftC,Cn  claimcd  b^'  Wellal  to  the  condition  which  I 
Maic}  proposes  in  his  second  specification  of  ‘important  and  new  facts.’ 

FliVwIffin0fcit0  m6  wondercd  at-  then,  that  these  gentlemen,  Drs.  Marcy  ai 
Ellswoith,  should  concur  with  Wells  in  the  opinion  that  the  operation  was  u 

certain  and  could  not  be  trusted,  and  practically  abandoned  all  idea,  if  such  w 
dnS  ®ntertained  bJ  tllcin-  of  making  it  a useful  agent  in  surgery.  In  fact, 
•if.  ' a,PPear  , iat  oitbcr  of  them  performed  any  operation  with  its  aid  nut 
the  eadV  vn°Ve,y  audersi&ned  5 at  all  events  not  between  that  time  an 

E®*/#  eT”?Cnt1  W,uch  wc  haVe  8ccn  had  resultcd  so  as  to  induce  Web 
himself  to  abandon  the  subject.  After  the  discovery  by  the  undersized  ha 

thebSthaff  and  entabIuhed’Jit  WaS  Casy  enouoh  t0  reason  themselves  inf 
had  I,  ' .?  * • ?nbracod  111  that  "dlich  tbe7  participated  in,  but  whic 

ad  been  without  the  slightest  profit  to  the  wrorld  at  large,  or  any  practical  ad 
varree  towards  this  great  boon  to  humanity.  ° y 1 

soon  ImWoll''1  c ^bue3''  states  that  he  performed  an  operation  with  efhe 
soon  after  Wells  s first  experiments  with  the  nitrous  oxide;  but  it  is  by  nf 

thTexnZr  that  8Uch;v.f  1,10  fact ; and  if  the  fiict,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt<#hba 
l e experiment  was  a failure.  When  the  idea  occurred  to  Wells,  in  the  fi.ee  3 
his  lettei  of  October,  1846,  to  Dr.  Morton,  to  claim  that  he  had  made  tlu 
same,  or  an  C^n^eut  discovery  in  1844;  and  when  Drs.  Marcy  and  Ellswortl 

Zd  tl  nt^Z^’  UOt  P°Spi  ,le  t,hat  tbc  fact  tbat  ^er  itself  Ld  been  used 
and  that  the  operation  was  entirely  unattended  with  pain,”  if  such  a fact  existec 
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, have  instantly  occurred  to  them  tut  most  mate rial  to  his  claim  an3 
Ced  against  its  nse.  he.  for  the  first  time,  states 

Jus  occasion  to  assert  from  my  positive  knowledge  that  the  ether  vapor 
administered  very  soon  after  this  period,  (and  prior  to  IS  -)  P 

nee  of  a surgical  operation.” 

• • nll  i.„  saV8  0f  it  XJe  does  not  intimate  that  he  performed  the  opera- 
bm,  on  the  contrary',  states  that  he  had  steadily  advised 

oes  he  state  what  the  operation  was,  nor  what  success  att™ded  it_  It  , 
, eserved  for  his  fourth  statement,  made  live  years  after  thc  ^a“0;^849’] 
close  the  fact  that  lie  himself  performed  the  operation  upon  the  y oung 

ibove  alluded  to,”  and  that  it  was  the  cutting  “ from  his  head  an  elicited 

• about  the  *izc  of  an  English  walnut,  and  that  the  operation  was  entirely 
vended  Vith  pain ; and  demonstrated  to  Dr.  Wells  and  myseh  m thdmo 
usive  manner,  the  anmstlietic  properties  of  ether  vapor.  btill,  there is 
ng  staled  to  enable  any  information  to  be  obtained  touchmg  this  important 
don  beyond  what  Dr.  Marcy  himself  chooses  to  communicate.  Wells  thus 
i to  it:  “Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  at  this  time,  (November,  1844,) 

> we  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  a surgical  operation  was  performe 
•r  Marey’s  office  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether,  as  is  proved  by 
vit  The  doctor  then  advised  me  by  all  means  to  continue  the  use  of  nitrons 
v ,ras » And  yet,  in  1849,  it  is  pretended  that, the  operation  was  entirely 

and  ought  therefore  to  have  led,  “ by  all  means,”  to  the  contrary  ad- 
t Testimony  like  this  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  conviction, 
i to  the  alleged  operation  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  hear  of  it,  except 
mli  Dr.  Marcy.  Anxious  to  prove  the  matter,  Dr.  Morton  offered  a reward 
ue  hundred  dollars,  in  Hartford,  to  any  one  who  could  tell  the  name  of  the 
■nt  or  five  him  any  means  to  find  him.  On  this  point,  he  refers  to  the  state- 
t of  Mr.  Cornwall,  his  counsel  there.  The  failure  to  produce,  indicate,  or 
ay  degree  describe  “the  young  man,”  under  these  circumstances,  is  entirely 

istent  with  any  view  of  Dr.  Marcy ’s  evidence. 

he  facts  connected  with  Wells’s  own  conduct  and  publications  in  this  mat- 
ure worthy  of  attention  in  this  connexion.  _r 

.fter  his  remarkable  letter  of  October,  1846,  and  when  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Mor- 
■s  had  assumed  its  full  magnitude  and  importance,  W ells  first  appears  as  a claim- 
before  the  public  on  the  7th  of  December,  1846,  in  the  Hartford  Courant,  two 
rs  after  his  pretended  discovery,  and  limits  his  pretensions  to  having  had  a 
h drawn  himself,  and  afterwards  having  performed  similar  operations  for 
/elve  or  fifteen”  others  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide.  No  allusion  i* 
lie  to  any  experiment  with  ether,  or  to  any  subsequent  use  of  nitrous  oxide  ; 
his  whole  career  is  there  summed  up  with  his  failure  at  Boston,  in  1845. 

. letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  of  October,  1846,  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
.tages  that  would  belong, to  the  discoverer.  He  says:  “It  the  opeiation  of 
aiiiisteriug  the  gas  is  not  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  and  will  produce 
cffr.it  yrm  state,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a fortune  to  you,  provided  it  is  rigidly 
After  publishing  his  letter  of  tho  7th  of  Doccnibor,  ho  proeeeds  to 
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Europe  upon  a speculation  in  pictures.  Arriving  in  Paris  lie  find* 

E‘d  rM  *»“#•  He  Teiata^ !*  ft* 

after  Dr.  Brewster,  of  I ans,  reads  the  publication  by  Marcy  and  Ells J • 
f;ifr0nj  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  sends  to  him,  Wells,  “begdril  f 
to  call  on  him  (Brewster)  and  tell  him  if  be  is  the  true  man,”  that  he  ist 
lated  to  make  the  publication  in  Galignani’s  Messenger,  which  is  conied  im 
Boston  Atlas.  (Letter  of  Brewster  dated  24th  of  Mareh,  1847  S 
catmn.  his  expeiarnems,  theretofore  stated  to  have  been  with  nitrous  o*ide  a 
are  claimed  to  have  been  with  ether  also.  He  is  entirely  unprepared  with 
proof.  ] r.  Brewster,  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  says : “ I mi 
to  yourselves,  Mes^s.  Editors  a man  to  have  made  this  more  than  brilliS 
covery  and  visiting  Europe  without  bringing  with  him  his  proof.”  Again  B 
ter  (letter  to  Morton,  dated  21st  of  March,  1847,)  says : -Dr.  WeUdsvhj 

C6T?nCX10inWlth,ti"8  discovery ; and  it  was  only  after  I had 
the  letter  of  Drs.  Ellsworth  and  Uarcy  that  I prevailed  upon  him'to  presen' 
claims  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,”  &c.  1 P a 

He  sailed  for  Europe  upon  his  picture  speculations  in  December— is  in  I 
engaged  in  that  business  until  Brewster,  acting  on  the  faith  of  Marcy's 

at%?L  S PUbh  tl0n’  UrgGS  him  t0  Put  forth  lda  claim.  He  then  publish 

The  publications  and  affidavits  of  Ellsworth,  Marcy,  and  Rig~s  lia 
every  siiccessivc  occasion,  expanded  themselves  greatly  , 

Equally  remarkable  and  inconsistant  with  fact  is  the  following  preface  i 

^ at  Tif  T,le  ]T  atmo8Pheric  is  admitted  into  the  1 

(Tplration.”  P°r’  rl)c  better— the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result  o 

knnn'n,  !}Vlt  administration  of  ether  in  sufficient  quantity 
S C,l  nr^ns.biliry  without  atmospheric  air  occasions  certain  death,  i 

We  fur  fire  t0;hV,Sfrtion  of  filct  made  in  this  publication 

H ell  , for  the  first  time,  that  ho  had  used  the  ether  at  all,  or  knew  anything 

its  properties  ni  this  respect.  ? 

The  testimony  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Hartford  and  its  neigh 
10f0C  ’ jammed  ],y  t !C  United  States  commissioner  under  the  proceeding  le 
eieired  to.  sufficiently  shows  that  even  within  that  limited  district  the°alle 
. .-em  ery  of  \\  ells  was  not  practically  regarded  as  of  any  value.  This  is 

from  BWf  h f .T-^gment  Which  Wells  himself  pronounced  on  it  after  his  ret 
t.om  Boston ; but  is  Wholly  inconsistent  with  the  face  now  put  on  it  by 

V-l11®  °,nly  two  wbo  S°  beyond  mere  rumor  and  hearsay* 

, . ' 1 . - "'ey  did  make  use  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anl 

tl.etie.  agent  in  the  removal  of  a tumor,  the  fact  was  of  no  value  to  manki 
tl,:  , no*  makf  n Public.  The  profession  at  large  knew  nothing  of  it;  an< 

fho.  e to  whom  he  made  known  the  fact,  he  depreciated  and  discouraged  its 
tin  ‘ „T  wfrfd  mdnee  no  one  to  push  his  discoveries  in  that  diif 

w°  ’ i V n wdnt0  discourage  it  and  direct  their  experiments  to  nitrous 
ulo.  ©Bch,  Dr.  Wells  says,  was  his  advice  to  him. 

etl„  r wliST4*1  U8w  U 'n  mre^y  m two  cases  after  the  contest  with  sulph 
' ' J H':  canuot  fix  the  date  of  the  first  case,  but  Dr.  Cooley, 

administered  the  gas,  being  interrogated  thus : ) 

whn\ml?,°wU  1°  80y  that  J0U  ^ministered  nitrous  oxide  gas  to  several  individui 
I r sCVCre  SUrf,cf1  operations  without  pain.  Was  not  all  these  s 
!'  \ t ^0  discovery  ot  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  in  1S46? 

the  mir'nnsr ' if"  “ t0.Dl'-  M1oi;ton-)  1 did  not  exhibit  the  nitrous  oxide 

SveSTnf  B P^^.^en^biliqrtopain  until  subsequent  to  the  alle 
discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  by  you  in  1S46.” 

I he  amputation  of  the  thigh  of  the  boy  Goodale  was  January  1,  1848,  wl 
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* ontcst  between  p»  and  other  was  at  it.  hottest.  Dr.  Ellsworth  sayftit  was 
)ut  pain.  The  boy  says  it  was  very  painful ; but 


l i 

'(  3 


iese  carried  to  that  extent  would  have  been  safe  or  salutary, 
lie  onlv  place  where  there  was  ever  any  contest  between  gas  and  ether  was 

[ art  ford  bv  Dr.  Wells  and  his  friends.  , ...  , . 

Kse  of  the  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anesthetic  agent  was  never  established 

J in  the  flourishing  city  of  Hartford ; and  never,  » br: u we  bw,  ob tanned 
' t credit  beyond  it.  In  the  month  of  December,  1844,  it  obtained  currency 
1 ne  City  0f  Hartford  for  a day;  but  the  disappointment  of  Dr.  Wells  on  hi. 

ihition  in  Boston,  and  his  consequent  abandonment  of  its  use,  put  an™ 

— ifehort-lived  reputation /and. on  the  attempt  to  revive  it  m 1846-  47  it  had 
■her  short  run  and  again  sunk  into  disrepute. 

Within  the  period  of  its  short  revival  Dr.  Beresford,  of  Hartford,  used  it  mice, 
oving  a tumor  from  a lady  under  its  influence : t .. 

Question.  Hava  you  ever>in  your  practice,  made  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  as 
inUthctic  agent;  if  yea,  when  first,  aud  who  was  the  patient  operated  upon  1 
Inswer  yL  I operand  in  this  city,  January  4 1848  on  Mrs.  Char  es 
loriel,  removing,  from  the  neighborhood  of  lier  shoulder,  a tumoi  while  under 

Have  you  ever  made  use  of  nitrous  oxide  in  any  surgical  opera- 

i l since  ? 

/Answer.  No,  sir.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his  examination  : 

‘Question.  Was  not  the  above  operation  as  successful  and  satisfactory  as  any 
i have  ever  performed  with  any  other  aiuesthetic  agent? 

‘Answer.  It  was  quite  as  successful  as  any,  so  far  as  destroying  sensibility 

' ‘ Questiom^You  say  the  operation  you  have  spoken  of  was  quite  as  successful 
,any  you  ever  performed,  so  far  as  destroying  sensibility  was  concerned,  in 
mat  was  the  operation  not  as  successful  1 

““Answer.  The  patient  was  very  faint  and  depressed  for  about  halt  an  hour 
,.er  recovering  her  perception.  _ 

“Question.  Was  not  the  administration  of  the  gas  fa  this  case  attended  with 
phyxia? 

“ Answer.  I think  not.  „ 

“Question.  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  race  ot  the  patient  f 
“Answer.  At  this  distance  of  time  I cannot  remember,  to  speak  with  precision. 
•“Question.  Have  you  any  idea  that  Dr.  Wells  ever  perfected  and  brought 
to  general  use  uitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  surgical  operations? 
‘“Answer.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  he  did. 

• “ Question.  Is  nitrous  oxide,  in  your  judgment,  a valuable  anaesthetic  agent 
dental  and  surgical  operations  ? 

“Answer.  I have  never  used  it  but  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  and  give  a 
ecided  preference  to  chloroform  in  Burgical  operations.” 

Dr.  Crane,  of  Hartford,  says : 

“Answer.  I once  administered  it  to  Dr.  Warner.  He  brought  a hag,  which 
e paid,  and  which  I supposed,  contained  nitrous  oxide,  from  Dr.  Wells’s  office, 
nnd  under  its  influence  I extracted  a number  of  bis  teeth.  I think  four. 

“ Question.  When  was  this  ? 

“Answer.  I think  in  March,  1845. 
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Question.  In  your  judgment  is  nitrous  oxide  gas  a valuable  and  of- 
anaesthetic  agent  in  dental  operations  ? 6 e and  el 

“Answer.  I should  say  no.’' 

Dr.  J.  M.  Greenleaf,  of  Hartford,  says: 

“Question,  nave  you  ever  made  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  your  dental 
ness  to  prevent  pain  m extracting  teeth  ? b yo  ir  dental 

“Answer.  No,  sir. 

IIaV“  y0U  ever  ““n  “ administered;  and  if  8o,  by  whom 

“Answer.  I saw  it  administered  once,  bv  Hr  S A l»,r  • - 
vomiting.  This  was  at  my  office.  7 UoI<^  whlCQ  ^ c 

“Question.  Was  the  experiment  entirely  unsuccessful? 

“Answer.  Yes.” 

Hr.  Cynel  Bullock,  surgeon  dentist,  of  Hartford,  Bays: 

“Question.  Hatfe  you  ever,  in  your  practice,  made  use  of  nitrous  oxide  fr 
" ^ °'i  oSted  i”  a,'d  W',‘“  ”*  ^ Patient  operated  « 

St  S f,0m  ‘he  n^lb°A»Wi  l|crtiouldcr,  n tumor  -n 

sm'ce?UeSti°n  H“V°  y°"  eTO  “ade  ““  °f  nitr0UB “7  »«rgM  open 
“Answer.  No,  sir. 

in  'thta  cTtv' bl’sT  rt tl10  ?!"  1S4G  or  1S47'  tto  iorne'  of  Mr.  P.  I 

t i y!  } b-  A-  Cooley-  it  was  not  successful.  It  was  administered 
cx“f  ; the  Seth80010  teCtL’  lUt  U did  n0t  pr°duCe  Sensibility,  and  I did 

‘‘Question  What  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  patient  1 
Answer,  bhe  appeared  wild  and  restless.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  from  all  this  evidence,  that  nitrous  o: 
was  not  used  by  the  profession  generally  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  or  appro 
by  them  at  any  time  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  PP 

J.  Mason  W arren,  physician  and  surgeon,  being  sworn,  said : 

“I  have  never  seen  nitrous  oxide  used  but  once  as  an  anaesthetic  agent 

was  an  experiment  in  1848.  My  belief  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  ir 
effects  with  sulphuric  ether.”  „ compartu  it 

Geo.  Hayward,  physician  and  surgeon,  being  sworn,  said: 

• iln  opinion,  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  not  altogether  safe,  an 
i ‘ y ° effic,™t  or  convenient.  I never  saw  it  attempted  to  be  u 

inhLlof?  ’ aUd  t lCn  WU  1 onlY  Imrtial  success.  The  effects  produced  by 
!f10ntarC  unc.ertain>  and  very  different  in  different  subjects,  i 

theiefore  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  purposes  of  surgeons.” 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  physician  and  surgeon,  being  sworn,  said: 

ox'de's  usually  administered  from  a bag,  under  the  name 
lilaratiug  gas.  I should  think  it  altogether  inadequate  to  produce  ei the 
certain  insensibility,  or  one  that  was  available  for  surgical  purposes,  except 
inducing  asphyxia,  which  is  dangerous,  and  which  is  no  part  of  true  anajstbet 
It  is  a gas,  and  must  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  orifice  in  the  vessel  whi 
contains  it.  I lie  difficulty  m the  way  of  success,  when  it  fe  inhaled  from  t 
usual  bag.  is  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  it  contains  is  soon  exhaust! 
while  the  bag  becomes  Piled  widi  die  noxious  exhalations  of  the  lungs. 
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» tin n<r  cthcr,  a.fresh  supply  of  vapor,  well  mixed  -with  atmospheric  air,  is 
en  into  the  lungs  at  every  breath,  while  what  is  breathed  out  of  the  lungs 
. ipos  into  the  apartment  as  waste.  Nitrous  oxydo.is  not  of  much  value  as 
.imvstlietic  agent.  An  obvious  and  insuperable  objection  to  it  is  its  bulk 
the  difficulty  of  its  transportation.  Even  if  it  were  compact,  I know  of  no 
, ilence  that  it  is  an  efficient  agent.  It  is  not  anywhere  used  at  the  hospitals, 
I’felsewhee,  in  surgical  operations,  nor  in  obstetric  cases,  to  my  know  ledge. 

' Or.  Marcy,  with  whom  Dr.  Wells  counselled  much,  and  who  operated  in  and 
. ; orted  the  operation  on  the  scii-rous  testicle  above  referred  to,  under  the 
.uence  of  the  nitrons  oxide,  and  certifies  to  the  success  ot  the  operation, 
ertained  the  same  opinion  with  Doctors  Wells  and  Riggs.  ^ He  did  not 
ieve  that  nitrous  oxide  was  at  the  same  time  safe  and  efficacious  as  an 
esthetic  agent.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  De- 
nber  30, 1S46,  when  the  medical  world  was  active  with  Dr.  Merton’s  discovery, 
- says: 

‘My  own  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  sulphuric 
t er,  or  any  other  stimulant  which  acts  upon  the  system  in  such  a manner  as 
t render  the  body  insensible  to  external  impressions,  is,  that  it  is  decidedly 
■afe,  and  that  in  no  given  case  can  we  be  certain  that  it  will  not  cause 
.gestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs.  I have  known  the  use  of  both  the  first 
need  articles  to  give  rise  to  temporary  congestion  of  the  brain  and  insanity.” 

■from  all  . this  it  is  evident  that  nitrous  oxide  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now, 
i proved  by  the  profession  generally.  In  the  second  short  period  of  its  ex- 
nce  Dr.  Wells  attempted  to  introduce  nitrous  oxide  gas  into  the  New  York 
. pital,  the  failure  of  which  is  detailed  in  the  following  letter  : 


<<  r 


New  York,  October  1,  1858. 


pi)) 
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’•  I recollect  distinctly  having  been  present  in  the  operating  theatre  of  the 
■w  York  hospital,  in  1847,  to  witness  an  operation  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
arny  Rogers.  Dr.  Horace  Wells  was  present  and  administered  nitrous  oxide 
to^tlie  patient,  with  the  object  of  producing  insensibility  to  the  pain  of  tho 
ration,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  patient  seemed  to  suffer 
ut  as  much  pain  as  might  have  been  anticipated  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
targe  number  of  surgeons  and  physicians  were  present,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
dentine  Mott,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  profession. 

■ ‘ As  the  supply  of  the  supposed  anaesthetic  agent  was  apparently  ample, 
ging  from  the  large  size  of  the  bags  containing  it,  and  its  administration  con- 
ned fairly  and  fully,  the  general  impression  upon  the  spectators  seemed  to 
itohe  decidedly  unfavorable  as  to  its  power  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain 

“ WM:  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D.” 

Dr.  James  R.  Chilton,  an  eminent  chemist  of  New  York  city,  who  was  pres- 
,,  and  prepared  the  nitrous  oxide  for  the  experiment,  says  the  application  was 
successful,  “ the  patient  screaming  out  under  the  operation.”  The  French 
idemy  of  Science,  on  rejecting  these  claims,  remarked  that  the  nitrous  oxide 
•?  dangerous  and  improper,  and  did  not  produce  the  effects  alleged  by  Horace 
:11s. 

Drs.  Mott,  Francis,  and  Parker,  eminent  surgeons  of  New  York  city,  were 
to  believe,  by  ex  parte  statements,  that  Dr.  Wells  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
ife  and  available  anaesthetic  agent,  in  the  month  of  December,  1852,  mado 
rlavit  to  their  belief,  but  on  full  information-1-  they  changed  their  opinion,  and 
’e  the  public  to  know  the  fact  by  the  following  card  : 

‘The  undersigned,  fearing  that  the  public  may  be  misled  by  the  republica- 
i at  this  time  of  certain  affidavits  made  by  them  in  the  month  of  December, 
>2,  in  which  we  severally  asserted  our  belief  that  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford, 
Rep.  Com.  89 8 
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Connecticut,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  principle  as  applied  1 
to  the  removal  of  pain  in  surgical  operations ; which  affidavits  were  made  by 
us  at  the  solicitation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Hon. 
Truman  Smith,  then  United  States  senator  from  Connecticut,  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  state  that  a subsequent  and  careful  examination  of  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  have  led  us  to  a different  conclusion. 

“ The  undersigned  coincide  in  the  belief  that  the  first  great  triumph  of . 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  an  agent  capable  of  rendering  the  patient,  i* 
safely  and  at  will,  utterly  insensible  to  the  stroke  of  the  surgeon’s  knife,  was  in  u- 
detecting  and  establishing  by  experiment  the  anaesthetic  powers  of  sulphuric 
ether.  For  this  discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Win.  T.  G.  Morton,  of 
Boston.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  steps  preliminary  to  this  remarkable 
discovery,  Dr.  Morton’s  claim  to  it  is  established  beyond  all  controversy,  and 
his  merit  in  this  respect,  with  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  can  be  no  longer  a question  of  dispute.  Holding  this 
opinion,  they  have  signed  the  ‘ appeal  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,' 
in  this  city  and  Boston,  to  establish  a national  testimonial,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  and  have  united  iu  recom- 
mending his  claims  for  remuneration  to  the  consideration  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  of  soliciting  their  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  fund. 

“ VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D. 

“ WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.” 


“New  York,  December  17,  1S58. 

“ I hereby  set  forth  that  my  concurrence  in  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Mor 
ton’s  claims  for  public  remuneration  was  grounded  on  the  conclusive  evidence 
that  through  his  experiments,  perseverance,  and  energy  it  was  made  manifest 
that  sulphuric  ether  might  be  used  as  an  effective  anaesthetic  agent  in  surgical 
operations.  To  Dr.  Morton’s  early  devotion  I believe  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  important  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  subject  so  interesting  to  humanity. 

“JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.’’ 


It  failed  in  the  New  York  hospitals.  It  has  never  been  adopted  in  any  of 
our  public  institutions,  nor  in  the  army  or  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  known  that  it  could  or  can  be  used  with  safety.  Its  strongest 
advocates  would  hardly  now  risk  their  reputation  by  using  it  in  a capital  case, 
if  indeed  it  were  possible  to  find  a subject  who  would  submit  to  an  operation 
under  its  influence,  or  a surgeon  who  would'be  willing-  to  administer  it. 

So  desirous  was  Dr.  Morton  of  showing  this  fact,  that  on  one.  occasion,  when 
the  subject  was  before  a congressional  committee,  and  his,  claim  was  opposed, 
and  the  virtues  of  ether  condemned,  he  submitted  to  that  body  the  following 
fair  and  impartial  proposition  : 


h: 


“National  Hotel, 

“ Washington,  January  18,  18-73. 

“Dear  Sir:  The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  being  now  before 
a committee  of  which  you  are  chairman,  I beg  leave  to  submit  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  a committee,  a proposition. 

“One  of  those  who  contest  my  right  to  the  discovery  does  so  on  the  ground 
that  anaesthesia  had  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wells  prior  to  my  alleged  discovery; 
and  that  the  anaesthetic  agent  used  in  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Wells  was  nitrous 
oxide  gas.  Now,  if  amesthesia,  for  surgical  purposes,  was  ever  discovered 
through  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  the  agent,  that  agent,  for  the  same  purposes,  will 
still  manifest  its  efficiency.  I deny  that  such  a discovery,  by  means  of  said 
agent,  ever  was  made,  or  that  said  agent  possesses  available  anaesthetic  proper- 
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ees  alone  for  surgical  operations.  At  the  same  time  I assert  and  claim  that, 
,.•»  naaesthesia  was  first  discovered  by  me  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Therefore,  to  prove  that  nitrous  oxide  never  was  discovered  to  be  an  available 
nasesthetic  agent  in  surgical  operations,  and  that  it  is  not  such  now,  and  to  prove 
i |«go  that  sulphuric  ether  was  discovered  to  be  an  available  anaesthetic  agent  for 
inch  purposes,  and  is  so  now,  I propose  that  an  actual  demonstration  shall  be 
:aade  before  the  committee  of  the  two  agents,  in  such  surgical  operation  or 
si  [perations  as  are  considered  fair  tests  by  scientific  men,  at  such  time  as  the  com- 
^ liittee  may  direct,  and  patients  obtained. 

“ Yours,  very  truly, 


“W.  T.  G.  MORTON,  M.  D. 


•Si 

III 


“Hon.  J.  P.  Walker,  Chairman,  tfc.' 


This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  committee,  who  selected  a prominent  sur- 
Jibeon  to  conduct  the  demonstration.  Apprehensive  that  it  might  be  said 
i ‘ uat  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  could  not  be  procured,  Dr.  Morton  caused  it  to  be 
si  taanufactured  by  Dr.  Kidwell,  (a  competent  chemist  recommended  by  a pro- 
5 sssor  of  Columbia  College;)  and  further,  to  satisfy  the  surgeon  of  its  purity,  he 
idmiuistercd  it  to  several  persons  on  the  eveniug  of  January  27th,  in  his 
presence  and  that  of  several  senators. 

The  demonstration  came  off  on  the  2Sth,  at  the  Washington  Infirmary,  where 
Hr.  Morton  had  a patieut  and  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  readiness.  The  surgeon  was 
rrged  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  use  the  nitrous  oxide.  He  refused 
'-etemptorily.  He  had  also  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  the 
member  of  Congress  who  supported  the  claim  for  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Wells,  and 
.ad  refused.  Dr.  Morton  then  proceeded,  in  presence  of  the  committee,  and  ’of 
.jrgeona  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  medical  class,  to  administer  ether. 
jJf’Omplete  etherization  was  produced,  which  continued  through  a dangerous  and 
protracted  surgical  operation,  lasting,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

And  yet  it  has  all  the  virtues  now  which  it  ever  had,  and  the  success  which 
ttended  operations  under  its  influence  in  Hartford,  in  1S44  and  in  1847,  if  they 
rere  real,  and  not  dependant  on  circumstances,  would  also  attend  them  uow  in 
ny  of  our  public  hospitals.  The  etheric  vapors,  administered  by  the  hand  of 
' . Or.  Morton  at  Fredericksburg  to  the  wounded  fresh  from  the  battle  field,  proved 
*5  fiuccessful  in  more  than  one  hundred  eases,  and  failed  not  in  one.  Y ur  com- 
aitee  do  not  think  that  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Wells  to  find  a useful  and  practicable 
anaesthetic  agent  in  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  his  failure  in  that  attempt,  entitle  him 
o public  honor  or  reward,  or  that  it  detracts  at  all  from  the  merits  of  the  man 
l/ho  did,  in  fact,  find  and  give  to  his  country  and  the  world  a safe,  certain,  and 
:i.  onvenient  anaesthetic  agent. 


■7 
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c. 

CLAIMS  OF  CONTESTANTS. — A SUGGESTION. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  also  claims  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  On  the  23d 
..ay  of  February,  1849,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  presented  to  Congress  a memorial 
asking  compensation  for  the  discovery  of  anaesthetic  or  pain-subduing  properties 
ff  etheric  vapors,  and  on  notice  being  given  to  Dr.  Jackson  by  the  chairman 
i£  the  committee  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  in  Congress 

assembled : 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  represent  that,  whereas  a memorial  has  been 
^resented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  William  Thomas  Green 
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Morton,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  representing  that  ^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  he,  the  said  J 
Morton,  made,  m the  city  of  Boston  aforesaid,  a discovery  by  which  the  human 
body  is  rendered  insensible  to  pain  during  surgical  operations,  and  durin-  other  - 
senous  and  violent  affections,  by  means  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  fnhaled 
into  the  lungs— praying,  also,  for  a national  renumeration  or  reward  for  maldn^ 
the  said  discovery,  and  for  its  practical  application;  and  whereas  the  said  dis°-  " 
covery  was  made  by  the  undersigned,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Mor-  1 
ton,  and  without  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  any  person  whomsoever  and 
was  communicated  by  the  undersigned  to  various  persons,  from  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  1 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  inclusive,  and  on  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember was  also  communicated  by  the  undersigned  to  the  said  Morton  he  the  1 
said  Morton,  being,  previous  to  the  said  communication  of  the  discovery  to  ’him 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  ansesflietic  properties  and  effects  of  sulphuric  ether  afore- 
said; and  whereas  the  undersigned  did,  also,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  six,  devise  and  commit  to  the  said  Morton  the  per- 
formance of  an  experiment  for  the  verification  of  the  said  discovery,  so  far  as 
the  extracting  of  teeth  is  concerned;  and  whereas  the  said  Morton,  acting  in 
strict  confoimity  with  the  instructions,  and  upon  the  exclusive  and  expressly-  1 
assumed  responsibility  of  the  undersigned,  did,  to  the  extent  of  a' painless 
extraction  of  a tooth,  successfully  verify  the  said  discovery;  and  whereas  the 
undersigned  did,  shortly  afterwards,  cause  the  discovery  to  be  further  verified 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  the  first  painless  capital 
operation  ever  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  ether  vapor;  and  whereas  • 
the  signature  of  the  undersigned  to  certain  letters  patent,  taken  out  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  undersigned  and  of  the  said’  Morton,  declaring  the  discovery  to  be 
their  joint  invention,  was  obtained  through  the  representation  of  Robert  H. 
Eddy,  esq.,  of  said  Boston,  the  solicitor  by  whom  the  said  letters  patent  were 
procured,  and  copartner  with  the  said  Morton  in  the  profits  thereof,  that  the 
undersigned  “might  lose  all  his  credit'  as  a discoverer,”  if  he  did  not  consent 
to  become  a party  to  the  said  letters  patent;  and  whereas  the  undersigned,  after 
being  instructed  by  eminent  legal  counsel  that  the  said  Morton  had  not  rendered 
himself  in  any  sense  a joint  discoverer,  by  reason  of  the  painless  extraction  of  a 
tooth  as  aforesaid,  and  that  he  had  not  thereby  acquired  any  right  either  to  an 
exclusive  patent  or  to  a participation  with  the  undersigned  in  any  patent  upon 
the  said  discovery,  did  publicly  repudiate  all  connexion  with  the  said  letters 
patent,  and  did  refuse  any  par);  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  licenses 
under  the  same,  and  did,  as  he  originally  intended,  give  the  discovery  freely  to  ' 
the  world  to  the  full  extent  of  his  interest,  evidence  of  all  which  is  herewith 
submitted.  1 he  undersigned  does,  therefore,  earnestly  remonstrate  against  the  r 
memorial  of  the  said  Morton,  and  prays  that  his  petition  may  not  be  granted, 
and  that  there  may  not  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  . 
any  recognition  whatever  of  his  claims  to  the  said  discovery. 

# CHARLES  T.  JACKSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  29,  1849. 

This  claim  has  been  three  times  examined  and  as  often  rejected  by  three 
several  committees  of  Congress.  Your  committee  will,  however,  proceed  to  its 
re-examination,  availing  themselves  of  the  evidence  as  collated  and  the  arguments 
as  presented  ^by  the  several  committees  indiscriminately,  as  they  may  find  them  1 
most  just  ana  most  cogent.  rl  he  application  of  the  evidence  already  considered 
to  this  particular  controversy  necessarily  involves  some  repetition,  but  in  this 
your  committee  will  be  as  brief  as  is  possible  to  be,  at  the  same  time  intelligible. 

Ur.  Jackson^asserts,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  support  of  his  claim,  that  down  to 
the  30th  of  September,  1846,  Dr.  Morton  knew  nothing  of  Bulphuric  ethnr,  its  •' 
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appearance,  its  qualities,  its  effects,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  it  until  on  that 
ay,  when  he  showed  it  to  him  and  directed  him  how  and  for  what,  purposes  to 
-seif'  Indeed,  that  ho  lacked  the  knowledge  common  to  his  profession,  and 
i aimiinistering  the  ether  he  could  only  have  acted  in  obedience  to  others. 
This  allegation  your  committee  will  now  consider.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this 
iscovery,  Dr.  Morton  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Col- 
in. age  and  the  clinical  instructions  of  the  general  hospital,  and  subsequently 
btrtained  his  medical  degree  at  the  Washington  University,  Maryland.  On  the 
OQth  of  March,  1S44,  Dr.  Morton,  then  a practicing  dentist,  entered  his  name 
nth  Dr.  Jackson  as  a student  in  medicine,  who  gives  him  a certificate  suf- 
:ently  commendatory.  It  is  as  follows : 

ro  the  secretary  of  tlce  executive  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 

Surgeons  : 

Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  dentist,  entered  his  name  with  me  as  a student  of 
ledicine  March  20,  1S44,  and  attended  to  practical  anatomy  in  the  Massachu- 
Gtis  Medical  College  during  the  winter  of  that  year,  where  he  dissected  with 
diligence  and  zeal,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  .head  and 
iroat — parts  of  human  anatomy  particularly  important  to  the  surgeon  dentist. 
J-  i te  also  studio*  Pell’s  and  other  standard  works  on  anatomy,  and  attended  the 
ectures  of  Drs.  Warren,  Hayward,  and  other  professors.  I would  recommend 
im  as  a suitable  person  for  admission  as  a dental  surgeon.  He  is  a skilful 
iterator  in  dentistry,  both  in  surgical  and  mechanical  departments,  and  ha's 
..udied  the  chemical  properties  of  the  ingredients  required  for  the  manufacture 
"f  artificial  teeth. 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

i .t  r-'  i 

Prior  to  this  time,  Dr.  Jackson  had,  as  he  states,  recommended  chloric  ether 
s au  external  application  to  allay  pain  in  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  had  furnished 
:veral  dentists  in  Boston,  his  friends,  with  the  article  in  its  purify;  he  does 
at  name  Dr.  Morton  among  the  number,  but  from  the  relations  which  subsisted 
jtween  them,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Morton  was  at  that  time  the  family  dentist 
i:  Dr.  Jackson,  as  well  as  liis  student  in  medicine,  your  committee  think  the 
atement  of  Dr.  Morton,  in  this  particular,  supported  by  that  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
.dd  to  this  the  fact,  well  known  at  the  time  to  college  students,  and  especially 
> students  of  chemistry  and  medicine,  that  the  vapor  ofi  ulphurie  ether,  inhaled 
or  a short  time,  allayed  pain,  and  we  have  the  circumstances  which  would  nat- 
rally  direct  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  to  that  substance  as  one  whose  inhalation 
■ould  be  probably  safe,  and  which  would  render  the  patient  insensible  during 
short  but  painful  operation.  As  additional  proof  of  the  direction  of  Dr. 
[orton’s  studies,  and  that  he  had  the  means  in  his  power  of  knowing  all  that 
as  known  of  this  agent,  tht'n  familiarly  used  as  a nepenthe,  your  committee 
re  referred  to  a bill  of  books  purchased  by  Dr.  Morton  of  B.  B.  Mussey,  of 
Boston,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1S45.  Among  them  is  Pereria’s  Materia  Medica, 
hicli  contains  the  following  sentence:  “The  vapor  of  ether  is  inhaled  in 
pasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  and  whooping  cough,  and  to  relieve 
ie  (frets  caused  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chloric  gas.”  Its  intoxicating  or 
;upifying  effects  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  well  known  to  students  and 
cientific  men. 

This,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  conversation  with  Theodore  Metcalf,  a 
blebrated  chemist  of  Boston,  as  early  as  May,  1846,  just  .before  he  sailed  for 
iurope,  ii^  which  he  gave  Dr.  Morton  all  the  then  current  knowledge  on  the 
lbject  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether,  and,  among  things,  gave  him 
a account  of  administering  it  to  a student,  who  hurt  himself  while  under 
s influence,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  injury  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
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afterwards,  (see  page  13;)  and  the  testimony  of  Granville  G.  Hayden  and 
Francis  Whitman,  (pp.  15, 16,)  places  the  fact  of  his  previous  knowledge  beyond 
doubt. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  from  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  thus  far  fully  corroborated,  that  prior  to  and  on  the  30th  s' 
of  September,  1846,  he  was  occupied  with  the  conviction  that  an  anesthetic 
agent  might  be  discovered  which  would  remove  all  insensibility  to  pain  in  pa- 
tients submitted  to  the  operations  of  the  dentist ; that  sulphuric  ether  was  the  \ 
agent ; and  that  perfect  success  required  only  full  assurance  of  its  safety,  ether  ^ 
ot  a good  quality,  and  the  proper  mode  of  administering  it ; that  he  sought  as- 
surance of  these  by  consulting  books  to  which  he  had  access,  and  learned  men 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  the  current  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  day. 

On  the  30lh  of  September,  1846,  as  he  declares,  he  called  on  Dr.  Jackson 
with  a mew  of  obtaining  such  information  as  would,  if  possible,  remove  the  1 
difficulties  which  he  had  encountered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a determination 
to  conceal  from  him  the  object  of  his  long  and  earnest  pursuit,  lest  his  hint 
should  be  taken  and  he  be  anticipated  in  his  discovery.  rl  here  were  four  per- 
sons present  at  this  interview,  and  each  gives  an  account  different  from  the  rest 
as  to  what  occurred  at  it.  All,  however,  agree  in  one  particular,  namely, 
that  Dr.  Morton  assumed  total  ignorance  of  sulphuric  ether# its  nature  and 
qualities,  and  left  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  present  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  J hat  he  did  at  that  time,  in  fact,  know  much  of  sulphuric  ether ; 
that  it  had  for  many  months  preceding  been  the  subject  of  his  earnest  thought 
and  sedulous  inquiry ; that  his  mind  was  so  much  possessed  with  it  tkat°he 
feared,  in  every  one  with  whom  he  conversed,  a rival  who  might  anticipate  him 
in  his  discovery  and  developments  of  its  quality,  is  proved  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  your  committee.  A former  committee  of  this  House,  to  whose  able 
report  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  speaking  of  the  disguise  thus  prac- 
ticed by  Dr.  Morton,  says  : 

“ This  does  not  militate  against  the  general  effect  of  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Morton.  He  went,  as  he  says,  to  Dr.  Jackson  to  obtain  certain  information; 
but  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  conceal  from  him  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
being  fearful  lest  Dr.  Jackson  might  anticipate  him  in  bringing  the  discovery  to 
perfection.  We  deal  with  this  matter  as  a question  of  fact,  not  of  morals,  and 
do  not  decide  whether  Dr.  Morton  might  consistently,  with  the  obligation  which 
truth  imposes,  use  artificial  means  to  conceal  a mental  conception  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  divulge. 

“We  believe,  however,  where  a person  li^s  a right  to  his  secret,  and  is  under  i. 
no  obligations  to  disclose  it,  a direct  denial  of  that  which  was  the  fact,  for  the 
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purpose  of  such  concealment,  has  not  been  visited  with  strong  moral  censureJ  LJ 
We  would  instance  the  case  of  Walter  Scott  at  the  table  of  George  IV,  who,  ; 


when  toasted  by  his  Majesty  as  the  author  of#Waverly,  declared  he  was  not 
the  author,” 


Your 
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committee  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  if  any  moral  censure  is  to  be 
visited  upon  Dr.  Morton  for  a studied  concealment  of  his  possession  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  a treasure  above  all  price,  and  for  the  safety  of  which  he  so  much 
feared,  that  censure  must  be  slight  indeed.  His  account  of  the  interview  will 
be  found  in  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris,  set  out 
in  the  report  of  1852. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  first  publicly  made  claim  to  the  discovery  after  its  immense 
importance  was  established  by  several  safe  and  painless  operations  under  its  in- 
fluence in  the  medical  hospital,  avers  that  he  first  disclosed  to  Dr.  Morton  the 
use  of  the  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  on  the  30th  of  September;  fhatlie  then 
communicated  to  him  his  prior  discovery  of  its  anaesthetic  qualities,  and  assured 
him  that  it  would  prevent  all  pain  in  a surgical  operation,  and  that  it  could  be 
used  with  perfect  safety;  in  short,  that  he,  Dr.  Jackson,  then  employed  Dr.  ft 
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iVlrrtou  as  his  agent,  operator,  or  '‘nurse,”  to  administer  this  pain-destroying 
vojj  ,oor . and  that  then,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  he  distinctly  took  upon 
' aself  all  the  responsibility  of  its  administration.  . _ . 

;tk  One  of  the  witnesses  present,  George  O.  Barnes,  sustains  Dr.  Jacksou  s state- 
nt  in  two  material  points,  namely,  that  when  he  advised  the  administration 
sulphuric  ether,  he  averred  that  it  would  render  the  operation  painless,  and 
a.  at  it  was  safe,  and  he  would  be  responsible  for  its  consequences. 

X [The  other  witness,  James  Mclntire,  though  evidently  testifying  with  a strong 
irinion  against  Dr.  Morton,  does  not  support  Dr.  Jackson  on  either  of  these 
portant  points.  He  says,  Dr.  Jackson  advised  the  use. of  sulphuric  ether; 
Id  it  was  safe,  and  that  it  “would  make  the  patients  insensible,  and  the 
erator  “could  do  what  he  had  a mind  to  with  them.”  But  he  states  no 
sumption  of  responsibility,  and  no  opinion  or  assurance  of  Dr.  Jackson,  that 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  would  render  the  patient  so  insensible  as  not  to 
-.rceivc  pain.  The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
lered  in  another  connexion.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  your  com- 
ittee  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Jackson  did  not,  on  that  day,  “expressly  assume 
v.y  such  responsibility.  They  cannot  credit  it,  tor  it  is  proved  by  evidence, 
Id  was  admitted  in  the  argument  by  Dr.  Jackson  s counsel  before  the  com- 
•ttee  of  1849,  that  the  morning  after  the  successful  operation  of  September  30, 
men  the  same  was  reported  to  him,  he  refused  to  certify  in  writing  for  Dr. 
orton  that  the  vapor  might  be  inhaled  with  safety.  Dr.  Jackson  could  not, 
an  honorable  man,  have  taken  the  responsibility  orally  of  the  exhibition  of  a 
dicil  prescription,  claimed  as  his  own,  and  exhibited  by  an  agent  or  operator 
adcr  his  instruction;  and  forthwith,  thereafter,  have  refused  to  assume  the 
me  responsibility  in  wiiting.  And,  indeed,  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  give 
eir  prescriptions  in  writing,  not  orally.  Nor  do  your  committee  believe  that 
r.  Jackson  on  that  occasion  declared  that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of 
lphuric  ether,  within  safe  and  proper  limits,  would  render  the  operation  pain- 
ts. If  he  had  advanced  such  an  opinion,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  be  noticed 
id  remembered  by  his  student,  Mr.  Mclntire,  for  it  would  have  been  the  first 
jtice  to  him  of  a miracle  in  surgery.  But  Dr.  Jackson’s  conversation  with 
rr.  Caleb  Eddy,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1S46,  and  with  the  Hon.  Edward 
Tarren,  is,  in  the  opiniolr  of  your  committee,  conclusive  upon  this  subject.  On 
no  evening  of  that  day  Dr.  Jackson  visited  Mr.  Eddy,  and  gave  an  account  of 
ac  conversation  between  him  and  Dr.  Morton,  of  September  30,  which  the  wit- 
ss  having  detailed,  says:  “After  Dr.  Jackson  had  related  the  above,  I said 
him,  ‘ Dr.  Jackson,  did  you  know  at  such  time,  that  after  a person  had  inhaled 
.her,  and  was  asleep,  his  flesh  could  be  cut  with  a knife  without  experiencing 
jy  pain]’  He  replied,  ‘No,  nor  Morton  either;  he  is  a reckless  man  for  using 
as  he  has;  the  chance  is,  he  will  kill  somebody  yet.’  ” And  tk:  Hon.  E. 
> Tarren,  in  his  letter,  says:  “Dr.  Jackson  told  me,  in  substance,  that  the  so- 
idled  discovery  was  not  his,  but  that  Dr.  Morton  was  responsible  for  it;  that 
iic  new  use  of  ether  was  dangerous,  and  would,  he  feared,  be  attended  with 
ital  consequences ; that  he  (Dr.  Jackson)  was  not  answerable  for  the  results, 
nd  that,  therefore,  he  would  refer  me  to  Dr.  Morton  for  further  information.” 
We  cannot  better  express  our  views  as  to  the  interview  of  30th  September, 
nd  the  exact  value  of  the  evidence  which  relates  to  it,  than  by  quoting  from 
ae  report  of  the  former  committee  of  this  House,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
erred. After  a close  and  careful  examination  of  the  statements,  and  evidence 
l reference  to  this  interview,  they  say  : 

“The  evidence,  then,  amounts  to  this:  Dr.  Morton  came  into  Dr.  Jackson’s 
' ; .ffice,  having  in  his  hand  a gas  bag,  with  which  he  proposed  to  operate  on  the 
magination  of  a refractory  patient  by ‘administering  to  her  atmospheric  air. 
)r.  Jackson  ridiculed  the  idea.  Nitrous  oxide  was  spoken  of;  Dr.  Jackson 
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l’i*  bjected  to  that,  saying  to  Dr.  Morton  that  if  he  attempted  to  make  it,  it  would 
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become  nitric  _ oxide.  He  then  suggested  sulphuric  ether,  and  said  it  would 
make  the  patient  insensible,  and  Horton  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  her 
1 Ins  conversation,  it  will  be  noted,  all  tooly  place  about  a refractory  patient* 
the  object  considered  was  the  mode  of  bringing  a nervous  patient  to  a condition 
m which  she  could  be  operated  upon,  not  in  which  she  would  feel  no  pain  from 
the  operation.  Mr.  Mclntire  say's  not,  one  word  about  pain  or  its  absence  in  ihe 
operation,  but  that  the  operator  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  patient  under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  the  information 
given  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  Dr.  Morton  was  no  more  than  the  current  knowledge 
of  the  age— no  more  than  he  would  have  been  told  by  any  scientific  man,  or 
!™n  Jewould  have  read  m books  which  treut.of  chemistry  and  medicine-  and 
if  it  differed  in  anything  from  the  general  opinion  of  scientific  men,  it  was  in 
a stronger  than  ordinary  assurance  that  the  vapor  was  not  injurious  to  health  ” 
The  first  public  appearance  of  Dr.  Jacksou  at  the  hospital  during  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation  under  the  influence  of  the  newly -discovered  anaesthetic 
agent  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Townsend 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  dated  January  29,  1S52  : 

“Dr.  Jackson  presented  himself  for  the  first  time  on  the  2d  of  January,  1S47 
and  brought  with  him  a bag  of  oxygen  gas  as  an  antidote, to  asphyxia.  ' 1 have 
had  this  date  always  fixed  iu  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  I performed  an  amputa- 
tion  on  that  day  under  the  iniluence  of  ether,  and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
records  of  tlie  hospital  ” * J 

Dr.  Jacksou,  in  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  dated 
November  22,  1851,  a copy  of  which  he  filed  with  this  committee  (1852)  in 
support  ot  Ins  claim  to  the  discovery,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  habitual  use 
ot  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  purposes,  and  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  shown  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  medical  faculty  since  about  the  year 
179o,  states  the  facts,  and  details  the  circumstances  which  he  alleges  to  have 
attended  its  inhalation  by  himself  in  the  winter  of  1841-  42,  and  gives  at  length 
what  ho  says  were  his  deductions  from  the  phenomena  consequent  on  that  In- 
halation. He  says : 

“The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  In  the  winter  of  1841 -’42  I was  em- 
ployed to  give  a few  lectures  before  the  Mechanics’  Charitable  Association  in 
Boston,  and  iu  my  last  lecture,  which  I think  was  in  the  month  of  February,  I 
bad  occasion  to  show  a number  of  experiments  in  illustration  of  the  theory  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  for  my  experiments  I prepared  a large  quantity  of  chlorine 
gas,  collecting  it,  in  gallon  glass  jars  over  boiling  water.  Just  as  one  of  these 
large  jars  was  filled  with  pure  chlorine  it  oyerturned  and  broke,  and  in  my  en- 

° was  af,cr  (he  etlie-  was  shown  by  a number  of  experiments  to  be  entirely  safe,  and 
that  no  iintjjpote  other  than  atmospheric  air  was  necessary.  Dr.  Townsend,  testifying  in 

“ I he  first  time  I ever  saw  Dr.  .Jackson  at  the  hospital  at  an  operation,  after  the  intro- 
auction  ot  the  use  of  ether  there,  was  the  second  of  January,  18-17.  On  that  day  I am- 
putated Ihe  leg  of  a female.  Dr  Jackson  then  appeared  in  the  operating  room  with  a bag 
containing  oxygen  gas  under  liis  arm.  He  stated  to  me  there  tint  we  sh  all  i always  have 
oxygen  gas  prepared  anil  ready  in  case  of  accident  in  the  employment  of  ether,  and  he  feared 
that  some  accident  would  take  place  in  the  use  of  it.  I am  positive  as  to  this  day  and  this 
occurrence  from  examining  the  records  of  the  hospital,  and  from  my  own  private  record  of 
operations. 

. “ 17 fh.  Was  or  not  this  interview  of  January  2,  1847,  the  first  time  you  had  seen  him 
in  conmxion  with  the  use  of  ether? 

An s we i \ es,  it  was  ; nud  I had  been  present  at  all  the  operations  from  the  commence- 
ment to  that  time. 

“ 18th.  What  was  done  with  the  oxygen?  Of  what  use  was  it? 

‘‘Answer.  No  use  was  made  of  it.  1 m-ter  knew  it  to  be  used.  It  would  supply  that 
portion  ol  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  wanting  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  still  I never  knew  it 
to  be  used. 
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eeavors  to  save  the  vessel  I accidentally  got  my  lungs  full  of  chlorine  gas,  which 
eearly  suffocated  me,  so  that  my  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  I immediately 
md  ether  and  ammonia  brought  to  me,  and  alternately  inhaled  them  with  great 
elief.  The  next  morning  my  throat  was  severely  inflamed  and  very  painful, 
md  I perceived  a distinct  flavor  of  chlorine  in  my  breath  and  my  lungs  were 
till  much  oppressed.  I determined,  therefore,  to  make  a thorough  trial  of  the 
Llier  vapor,  and  for  that  purpose  went  into  my  laboratory,  which  adjoins  my 
•j  Douse  in  Somerset  street,  and  made  the  experiment  from  which  the  discovery  of 
n&sestkesia  was  induced.  I had  a large  supply  of  perfectly  pure  washed  sul- 
hhuric  ether,  which  was  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  H. 
Jake,  of  Boston.  I took  a bottle  of  that  ether  and  a folded  towel,  and  seating 
iyself  in  a rocking  chair,  and  placing  my  feet  in  another  chair,  so  as  to  secure 
fixed  position,  I reclined  backward  in  the  one  in  which  1 was  seated, 
making  the  towel  in  the  ether,  I placed  it  over  my  nose  and  mouth,  so  as 
> inhale  the  ether  mixed  with  the  air,  and  began  to  inhale  the  vapor  deeply 
uto  my  lungs.  At  first  the  ether  made  me  cough,  but  soon  that  irrita- 
. ility  ceased,  and  I noticed  a sense  of  coolness,  followed  by  warmth,  fnl  1- 
U ess  of  the  head  and  chest,  with  giddiness  and  exhilaration ; numbness  of  the 
•it  eet  and  legs  followed,  a swimming  or  floating  sensation,  as  if  afloat  in  the 
rr.  This  was  accompanied  with  entire  loss  of  feeling,  , even  of  contact  with  my 
u aair  in  which  I was  seated.  I noticed  that  ail  pain  had  ceased  in  my  throat, 
wd  the  sensations  which  I had  were  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  Much  pleased 
jud  excited,  I continued  the  inhalation  of  the  ether  vapor  and  soon  fell  into  a 
b veamy  state,  and  then  became  unconscious  of  all  surrounding  things.  I know 
v at  how  long  I remained  in  that  state,  but  suppose  that  it  could  not  be  less  than 
.quarter  of  an  hour,  judging  from  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  cloth  which,  dur- 
» :g  the  state  of  unconsciousness,  had  fallen  from  my  mouth  and  nose  and  lay 
oon  my  breast.  As  I became  conscious  I observed  still  there  was  no  feeling  of 
an  in  my  throat,  and  my  limbs  were  still  deeply  benumbed,  as  if  the  nerves  of 
.nsation  were  paralyzed.  A strange  thrilling  now  began  to  be  felt  along  the 
line,  but  it  was  not  in  any  way  disagreeable.  Little  by  little  sensation  began 
manifest  itself,  first  in  the  throat  and  body,  and  gradually  extended  to  the 
ttremities,  but  it  was  some  time  before  full  sensation  returned,  and  my  throat 
ecamc  really  painful. 

• “ Reflecting  upon  these  phenomena,  the  idea  flashed  into  my  mind  that  I had 
iadc  the  discovery  L had  for  so  long  a time  been  in  quest  of1 — a means. of  ren- 
J'  Bring  the  nerves  of  sensation  temporarily  insensible  to  pain,  so  as  to  admit  of 
,e  performance  of  a surgical  operation  on  an  individual  without  his  suffering 
lin  therefrom.  That  1 did  draw  this  inference,  and  drd  fully  declare  my  un- 
lalified  belief  in  both  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  method  of  destroying  all 
snsation  of  pain  in  the  human  body  during  the  most  severe  surgical  operations, 
i one  doubts,  and  it  is  fully  proved  by  abundant  legal  evidence  which  has  never 
eon  impeached  or  doubted  in  any  quarter. 

■ “I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  again  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  William  F.  Charming, 

■ man  of  science,  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  .Sciences,  son 
‘ the  late  Dr.  William  E.  Channiug,  our  most  eminent  divine;  to  the  testimony 

Dr.  S.  A.  Bernis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  dentists;  to  the  letter  of  John  H. 
lake,  a distinguished  .chemist;  and  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Fowle, 
te  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  apothecaries  of  Boston,  (and  to  the  letters  of 
r.  George  T.  Dexter,  of  New  York,  and  of  D.  Jay  Browne,  of  New  York,  ob- 
iued  since  this  paper  was  written.)  Their  evidence,  with  that  of  my  worthy 
iend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Joseph  Peabody,  el  ere  ingenium  d Vccolc  dcs  mines 
1 axis,  prove  that  1 had  made  this  discovery,  and  long  before  any  other  person 
id  even  tried  a single  experiment  of  the  kind. — (Sec,  also,  the  i 


aportant  evidence  of  Dr.  George  T. 
Browne.) 


new  and  very 
Dexter,  of  New  York,  aud  that  of  Mr.  D. 
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“In  the  rapid  inductions  of  the  mind  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  exact  £ 
met  hod  of  thought  by  which  we  suddenly  arrive  at  great  truths.  But,  so  far 
as  1 can  trace  the  reasoning  that  rapidily  flowed  through  my  mind,  it  was  based 
upon  principles  well  understood  by  all  educated  physicians  and  physiologists,  i 
I knew  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  distinct  from  that  of  motion  and  of  I. 
organic  life,  and  that  one  system  might  be  paralyzed  without  ncccessarily  or 
immediately  affecting  the  others.  I had  seen  often  in  my  medical  practice  the  r 
nerves  of  sensation  paralyzed  without  those  of  motion  being  affected,  and  those  «' 
of  motion  paralyzed  without  those  of  sensation  being  influenced;  and  both  the  t 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  paralyzed  without  the  ganglionic  nerves  or  those  • ■ 
of  organic  life  being  'affected.  1 knew,  also,  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  i 
stationed  as  sentinels  near  the  exterior  of  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  danger  i ■ 
from  external  causes  of  injury,  and  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  internal  portions  if 
of  our  bodies.  I knew,  also,  that  when  the  knife  is  applied  in  surgical  operations 
that  there  is  little  sense  of  pain  in  any  parts  beneath  the  skin.  This  my  own 
surgical  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  had  long  ago  demonstrated,  and  i 
the  philosophy  of  these  physiological  facts  was  made  known  to  the  medical,  ty 
world,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  by  the-  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
of  England  and  was  fully  proved  by  all  the  emiuent  anatomists  and  physiologists, 
of  Europe.  Now,  I had  observed,  1st,  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  in  my  own  ft 
body  were  rendered  insensible  to  pain  for  some  time  before  unconciousness  took 
place.  i 

. “2d.  That  all  pain  had  ceased  in  a suffering  part  of  my  body  during  the 
stages  of  etherization  precedingand  following  the  unconscious  state. 

“3d.  That  this  state  of  insensibility  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  continued  for  - 
a sufficient  length  of  time  to  admit  of  most  surgical  operations,  and  I had  reason  * 
to  believe  that  during  the  unconscious  period  the  degree  of  insensibilty  was  still  . 
greater,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  pain  could  be  felt  in  a surgical  < 
operation. 

“4.  That  the  nerves  of  motion  and  of  the  involuntary  functions  of  respiration  . 
and  circulation  were  in  nowise  affected,  the  functions  of  life  going  on  as  usual, 
while  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  rendered  devoid  of  feeling,  and  the  body 
could  suffer  no  pain.  By  long  experience  in  the  trial  of  ether  vapor  in  spas- 
modic asthma,  and  from  numerous  carefully-conducted  physiological  experi-  i 
ments,  I had  learned  that  the  vapor  of  ether  could  be  safely  inhaled  into  the  . 
lungs  to  an  extent  before  believed  to  be  highly  dangerous. — (Wood  andBache’s 
Dispensatory;  Beck’s  Medical  Jurisprudence.)  That  I did  first  discover  that 
the  nerves  of  sensation  could  be  and  were  paralyzed  to  all  sensation  tempora- 
rily and  safely  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  vapor  is  admitted  by  all  scientific  men 
who  have  examined  the  evidence.  That  I did  first  prescribe  its  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  sensation  of  pain  in  surgical  operations,  with 
the  guarantee,  on  my  medical  and  scientific  responsibility,  of  its  entire  safety,  if 
my  directions  were  strictly  obeyed,  and  did  thus  introduce  the  use  of  pure  sul-  ■> 
phuric  ether,  mixed  with  air,  into  surgical  practice  is  fully  proved  by  abundant  , 
testimony ; and  this  is  admitted  by  all  persons  who  have  examined  the  evidence 
that  I have  caused  to  be  printed. 

“ The  only  point  contested  by  my  opponents  is  that,  in  their  opinion,  I had  , 
not  sufficient  reason  for  drawing  the  inference  that  1 did,  as  they  admit,  draw 
from  my  data,  and  that  I could  not  have  ‘ known’  the  full  extent  of  the  insensi-  > 
bility  to  pain  of  a surgical  operation,  and  that  this  remained  to  be  verified  by 
actual' trial.  Now.  it  appears  to  me  clear  enough  that,  when  I bad  discovered 
that  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  paralyzed,  that  I did  know  that  the  body 
could  feel  no  pain,  and  that  my  induction  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
process  of  reasoning  from  my  well  ascertained  data.  To  tho  ignorant  it  is  easy  | 
to  appeal  my  allegations,  like  those  of  my  very  unscientific  opponents,  that  ‘I)r. 
Jackson  could  not  have  known,’  anterior  to  the  verification  experiments  performed  ty 
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^ ;the  hospital,  that  the  patient  was  wholly  insensible  to  pain  when  under  the 
* Ituence  of  ether;  but  no  scientific  physiologist  or  physician  can  possibly 
certain  a doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  my  evidence  that  the  body  could  feel  no 
in  when  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  rendered  insensible.  Again,  it  is  claimed 
my  opponents,  that  inducing  an  ignorant  dentist,  a a man  of  no  medical 
-owledge,  to  perform  the  mere  mechanical  operations,  under  my  advice  and  upon 
" medical  responsibility,  expressly  assumed  before  witnesses,  that  I made  him  a 
[partner  or  joint  discoverer,  and  that  he  made  the  first  application  of  my  dis- 
very.  Now,  I respectfully  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and,  in  my  dissent,  I am 
■stained  by  the  highest  scientific,  medical  and  legal  authorities  of  this  country, 
dl  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  Europe,  who  have  considered  this 
■ estion.  I claim  that  I not  only  discovered  the  principle,  but  also  by  my 
vice  and  prescription,  as  above  stated,  made  the  application  in  the  highest 
111  ,-rse  of  the  term.” 

'!  'Your  committee  will  attempt  to  determine  the  weight  which  ought  to  be  given 
this  statement;  first,  by  collating  it  with  other  facts  in  the  case,  of  which 
■ey  can  have  no  doubt;  second,  by  comparing  it  with  other  written  statements 
the  same  incident,  made  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  of  an  earlier  date ; third, 
considering  its  inherent  probability  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Dr. 
ireksou’s  own  well-established  acts  and  omissions;  and  lastly,  the  extent  to 
■A  ’inch  it  is  supported  or  assailed  by  extrinsic  evidence. 

AA  portion  of  this  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson  struck  your  committee  with  some 
lit  [-prise;  that,  namely,  in  which  he  says:  “That  I did.  first  prescribe  its  admin- 
ration  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all,  sensation  of  pain  in  surgical  opera- 
)ms,  with  the  guarantee,  on  my  medical  and  scientific  responsibility,  of  its 
'.ire  safety,  if  my  instructions  were  stricty  obeyed,  and  did  then  introduce  the 
i of  pure  sulphuric  ether  vapor,  mixed  with  air,  into  surgical  practice,  is  fully 
oved  by  abundant  testimony ; and  this  is  admitted  by  all  persons  who  have 
■zmined  the  evidence  that  1 have  caused  to  be  printed.  The  only  point  coa- 
sted by  my  opponents  is  that,  in  their  ojnnion,  I had  not  sufficient  reason  for 
awing  the  inference  that  1 did,  as  they  admit,  draw  from  my  data,  and  that 
could  not  have  'known'  the  full  extent  of  the  insensibility  to  pain  of  a surgi- 
. operation,  and  that  this  remained  to  be  verified  by  actual  trial.” 

TThis  is,  within  the  knowledge  of  your  committee,  a wide  departure  from  the 
tual  state  of  fact  touching  the  controversy.  It  is  known  to  us  by  numerous 
iif’j  ' cumcnts,  printed  and  written,  that  the  positions  which  Dr.  Jackson  thus  avers 
i have  been  universally  conceded  to  him,  are  the  very  positions  which  have 
en  most  constantly  and  strongly  contested  since  he  first  claimed  for  himself  the 
erits  of  the  discovery.  It  appears,  too,  that  neither  of  these  points  was  con- 
ded  to  him,  but  both  adjudged  against  him  by  the  Massachusetts  general 
spital  in  their  report  of  January,  1848,  and  most  distinctly  and  emphatically 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this  house  of  February  24,  1849. 

The  hospital  report  notices  this  subject  as  follows : 

“Down  to  September  30,  1S46,  Dr.  Jackson  had  discovered  nothing  that 
.d  not  been  known  and  in  print  in  London  for  some  years.  It  was  known 
.at  ether  would  produce  insensibility;  that  such  insensibility,  though  sorne- 
mes  fatal,  was  sometimes  safe;  and  that  one  of  the  properties  of  ether  was  its 
ower  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  an  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas.  The  discovery 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  surgical  operations  had 
ot  yet  been  made;  the  only  experiments  which  Dr.  Jackson  had  tried,  or 
■i  .used  to  be  tried,  being  those  already  prescribed  by  the  text-books.  Dr. 
■ickson  had  for  some  time  entertained  a strong  impression  that  it  could  be 
sod  with  safety  and  effect  during  the  operation  of  the  dentist — a conjecture 
hich  a hundred  other  persons  may  have  made  without  discovering  the  fact ; 
id  incidentally  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  advised  its  use  for  that 
ass  of  operations,  but  had  been  unable  to  persuade  any  one  to  use  it,  not  even 
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persons  of  science  and  intelligence,  who  were  most  familiar  with  all  that  Di 
Jackson  knew  or  thought  upon  this  subject 

“Dr  Morton  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  searching  for  a safe  agen 
for  promoting  insensibility  during  dental  operations.  He  knew  of  and  hac 
upon  one  occasion,  taken  part,  in  the  nitrous  oxide  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells. 

“As  early-  as  July,  1846,  he  purchased  sulphuric  ether,  and  proceeded  t 
experiment  upon  it.  On  September  30,  1S46,  lie  has  an  interview  with  Di 
Jackson,  and  receives  his  decided  advice  to  use  pure,  rectified  sulphuric  ethe 
during  a dental  operation,  accompanied  with  the  strongest,  assurance  of  it 
safety,  and  with  the  information  where  it  could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Morton  t- 
unlike  others  who  had  received  this  advice,  and  notwithstanding  he  knew  th 
preva  ling  belief  of  ihe  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  character  of  this  agent 
forthwith  acted  upon  it.  That  lie  proceeded  to  inhale  it  himself  rests,  indeed 

cer 
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on  his  own  assertion.  The  committee  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  He 
tainly  Administered  it  to  a patient.  By  so  doing  he  made  this  discovery. 


learning  this  result  Dr.  Jackson  very  naturally  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  tha 
he  had  better  get  the  ether  tried  by  the  surgeous  of  the  hospital,  which  a wit 
ness  ol  Dr.  Morton’s,  however,  alleges  that  he  had  previously  determined  to  do 
But  all  the  subsequent  steps  were  taken  by  Dr.  Morton  himself,  without  tin 
slightest  sympathy  or  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  fron 
alleged  fear  of  his  recklessness,  withheld  from  him  all  countenance  and  encour 
agement.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  exclusive 
claims  advanced  by  Dr.  Jackson,  though  now  very  extensively  recognized  ir 
foreign  countries,  are  unfounded,  being  unwarranted  alike  by  his  acts  and  b) 
his  omissions,  and  that  they  involve  great  injustice  towards  Dr.  Morton;  that 
their  names  will  he  forever  jointly,  though  not  equally,  associated  in  this  dis- 
covery— Dr.  Jackson  being  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  rendered  available 
the  existing  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ether,  which  Dr.  Morton  was  really 
though  not  avowedly,  seeking  to  obtain,  and  Dr.  Morton  having  first  demon- 
strated its  safety  and  efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  pain  during  surgical  opera- 
tions; and  that  Dr.  Morton,  by  consenting  to  permit  Dr.  Jackson’s  name  to  be 
united  with  his  in  the  patent,  with  the  right  to  receive  one-tenth  part  of  its 
profits,  has  shown  himself  disposed,  fairly  and  honorably,  to  recognize  the 
amount  of  his'  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  advice.” 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  in  February,  1S49,  where  these 
questions  are  carefully  examined,  the  conclusion  is  against  the  claim  of  Doctor 
Jackson  on  both  these  points ; they  say  : 

“It  is,  however,  contended  by  Doctor  Jackson,  that  in  the  administration  of 
ether  to  his  patient  on  the  30th  September,  and  in  the  subsequent  exhibition  of 
it  in  the  hospital,  Doctor  Morton  acted  as  his  agent,  merely ; that  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  experimenter  as  well  as  the  discoverer,  and  the  merit  bf‘  success  or  the 
responsibility  of  failure  rested  on  him.  This  position  your  committee  will  now 
proceed  to  examine. 

“ I his  claim  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  thus  far  con- 
sidered ; indeed,  it  bears  strongly  against  it,  and  your  committee  canfind  no 
contemporary  mat  ter  touching  this  point,  except  a statement  of  George  O.  Barnes, 
not  yet  commented  upon.  The  witness,  after  stating  Doctor  Jackson’s  efforts 
to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Morton,  says:  ‘Indeed,  Doctor  Jackson  urged  the 
matter  very  earnestly  and  with  perfect  confidence,  taking  on  himself  the  whole) 
responsibility.’  Now,  if  this  be  a deduction,  an  inference  from  the  conversation  jq. 
stated,  it  is  of  no  value  whatever,  except  to  show  a certain  earnestness  in  the 
witness.  It  it  be  but  a further  declaration,  it  is  unsupported  by  the  testimony 
of  Mclntire;  and,  in  a third  important  particular,  differs  from  and  goes  beyond 
him.  But  the  well  attested  conduct  of  the  parties  themselves,  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  in  which  this- agency  is  claimed  to  have  been  conferred  and  accepted, 
what  is  termed  by  lawyers  the  res  gcstcc,  shows  more  clearly  than  everything  ft 
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. e the  true  relation  which  they  then  bore  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them  to 
■«!  • subject  matter  in  controversy.  . 

hi  .if  Doctor  Jackson  claims  that  he  had  long  had  in  his  mind  a conviction  that 
. vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  could  be  inhaled  without  danger  or  injury  to  the 
1 1 dent,  and  that  under  its  influence  surgical  operations  could  be  performed  witli- 
b ; : pain.  All  admit  him  to  be  a man  of  science,  fully  aware  of  the  mighty 
$ Hue  of  such  a discovery,  and  not  at  all  indifferent  to  his  own  reputation  in  the 
j,  entific  world.  In  this  state  of  things  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  he 
H aid  have  remained-  inactive  for  years,  waiting  till  chance  should  send  him 
i\  oie  one  to  bring  out  his  great  discovery,  instead  of  proceeding  himself  by 
a -ect  experiment.  It  is  not  at  all  disputed  that  Doctor  Morton  went  to  Doctor 
jjd  ckson’s  shop  that  day  uninvited;  that  his  own  wants  and  not  Doctor  Jack- 
,,3  a’s  wishes  and  purposes  led  to  the  conversation  ; that  there  was  nothing  of  an 
fj  pecially  confidential  nature  between  them;  that  what  Doctor  Jackson  said  to 
:!j  Ti  lie  said  in  his  usual  manner  of  public  conversation,  and  not  like  a man  who 
-is  engaging  another  to  bring  out  a most  important  discovery  to  the  world. 

■ “But  take  Doctor  Morton  to  be  just  what  Doctor  Jackson  and  bis  two  wit- 
;sses  represent  him  to  have  been  at  the  tiryo  of  that  conversation,  was  he  the 
; ,:.n  whom  Doctor  Jackson  would  have  trusted  to  represent  him  in  a matter  so 
2 :3ply  involving  his  character  and  his  fame!  Say  it  is  Jackson’s  discovery, 
.17  5 experiment  is  his,  he  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  If  it  succeed,  he 
|j  ■ j made  the  noblest  contribution  to  surgical  science  which  the  century  has 
[,  isnpssed  ; if  it  fill,  the  consequences  might  be  most  disastrous.  Whom  does 
k : select  to  carry  out  this,  the  most  important  conception  of  his  life  or  of  the 
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? Let  his  two  witnesses  answer. 

According  to  them,  a man  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  powerful  medicinal 
ent  which  he  was  directed  to  employ — one  who  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
,uff  ’ sulphuric  ether  was,  and  who  wished  to  see  it  in  order  thus  to  test  its 
.alitics,  is  selected  by  one  of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  age  to  conduct  a 
Ii,cate  and  dangerous  experiment  with  this  same  sulphuric  ether,  on  the  success 
' which  even  more  than  reputation  depended.  If  Doctor  Jackson  had  dwelt 
on  the  subject,  conceived  the  discovery  in  his  own  mind,  considered  it  with  a 
<w  of  making  it  known  to  the  world  and  useful  to  mankind,  he  knew  that 
icli  depended  on  the  first  public  exhibition  ; and  lie  also  knew  that  it  required 
encc,  prudence,  and  skill,  to  render  the  experiment  successful,  and  prevent 
becoming  disastrous.  Sulphuric  ether  would  produce  insensibility  to  pain ; 
• little  of  it  would  make  the  experiment  ineffectual,  and  bring  the  operator  and 
i nostrum  into  ridicule ; too  much,  or  the  proper  quantity  unskilfully  ad/ninis- 
^ ed,  would  produce  asphyxia,  probably  death.  Under  these  circumstances, 
w can  your  committee  believe  that  Doctor  Jackson  would  have  trusted  such 
nan  as  his  witnesses  represents  Doctor  Morton  to  be  with  his  first  experiment 
on  his  great  discovery?  Would  it  not  have  been  inexcusable  in  him  to  have 
ne  so  ? Would  it  not  have  shown  a recklessness  of  his  own  fame  and  the 
es  of  his  fellow-men  ? 

“ Such  a conclusion,  your  committee  are  satisfied,  cannot  be  imputed  to  him 
„ tli  justice.  Had  Doctor  Jackson  made  the  discovery  and  felt  that  it  was  his, 
, could  not  have  failed  to  be  at  once  aware  of  its  vast  importance,  and  the 
) rid- wide  reputation  it  would  give  him,  and  he  would  not  have  trusted  it  for  a 
iment  in  the  hands  of  a man  less  skillful  and  scientific  than  himself?  Indeed, 
»uld  he  have  intrusted  it  with  any  one  ? but  would  he  not  have  himself  seen 
at  it  was  administered  in  a proper  manner,  and  under  proper  conditions  to 
ike  it  safe  and  effectual?  Would  he  not  have  stood  by  and  watched  the 
iking  pulse  of  his  first  subject,  until  insensibility  was  complete,  and  have  been 
reful  to  withdraw  it  when  he  saw  it  was  likely  to  endanger  life,  and  have  done 
that  science  and  skill  could  do  to  avoid  a failure  or  a catastrophe  ? But 
■3re  was  nothing  of  this.  Having  given  the  information  which  ho  did  give  in 
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the  conversation  with  Doctor  Morton,  he  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, no;, 
troubled  himself  further  on  the  subject,  until  he  was  advised  by  Doctor  Mortoi 
that  the  experiment  had  been  successful.  He  expresses  no  surprise,  no  emotion 
it  is  an  incident  of  the  day — an  occurrence.  According  to  the  testimony  o 
Barnes,  he  advises  Doctor  Morton  to  try  it  in  some  capital  operation  in  the  hos 
pital ; does  not  say  lie  will  try  it  himself,  which  he  might  or  ought  to  have  done  : 
if  Doctor  Morton  had  been  his  agent.  lie  does  not  propose  to  get  permissioi 
for  Doctor  Morton  so  to  try  it,  though  he  well  knew  the  application  by  himself  ® 
or  in,  his  name,  would  insure  the  permission.  He  advises  Doctor  Morton  to  ge  ■ 
permission  to  try  it  in  the  hospital,  and  docs  not  propose  to  be  present,  and  ii  •' 
fact  is  not  present  when  the  trial  is  made,  though  the  hospital  was  but  fiv<  ‘ 
minutes’  walk  from  his  door.  That  operation  was  successfully  performed,  ant 
another  was  noticed  to  take  place  the  next  day,  about  which  Doctor  Jacksoi 
gave  himself  no  concern,  and  at  which  he  was  not  present.  The  committee  fee#1' 
that  his  conduct  during  this  time  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  h 
recognized  the  discovery  as  his  own  and  that  these  w.ere  his  experiments. 

“ It  is  urged  as  a reason  for  his  absence  at  the  first  operation  in  the  hosl 
pital  that  Dr.  Morton  did  not  inform  him  at  what  time  it  was  to  take  place.  A 
to  this,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  diH  or  did  not  inform  him;  but  surely,  had  Dr 
Jackson  felt  the  solicitude  which  the  discoverer  would  naturally  feel,  he  woul< 
have  informed  himself,  and  his  daily  associations  naturally  led  him  to  th> 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  successful  operation  of  the  30th 
September,  and  after  Dr.  Morton  had  seen  his  patient,  and  ifccertained  that  h 
had  suffered  no  injury  from  the  ether,  elated  with  his  success,  he  consulted  Dr 
Hayden  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  out  the  discovery,  and  suggested  at  one 
that  he  would  introduce  it  into  the  hospital.  A few  days  afterwards  he  told  Dr 
Hayden  that  Dr.  Jackson  would  not  countenance  the  discovery,  and  again  sait 
he  would  go  to  Dr.  Warren  and  endeavor  to  have  it  introduced  into  the  hos 
pital.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Jackson  refused  to  give  Dr.  Morton  a certificate  tha 
•ether  was  harmless  in  its  effects,  or  might  be  used  with  safety,  is  admitted  In 
Dr.  Jackson  in  his  defence  by  the  Messrs.  Lord  ; but  they  say  it  proves  nothin} 
but  Dr.  Jackson’s  ‘ unwillingness  to  figure  in  Dr.  Morton’s  advertisements,  am 
his  prudence  in  refusing  to  make  himself  responsible  for  anything  and  every 
thing  Morton,  in  his  ignorance,  might  do  with  an  agent  liable  to  the  most  dan 
gerous  abuse.’* 

“ This  witness,  Barnes,  says  that  on  the  30t.h  of  September,  Dr.  Jackson  cm 
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c If  Dr.  Morton  was  all  this  time  proceeding  at  his  own  suggestion,  and  on  his  own  re 
6ponsibility  merely,  Dr.  Jackson  had  a right  to  give  or  refuse  his  certificate  of  the  safet; 
of  the  ether,  according  to  his  opinion  of  its  merits  ; hut  if  he  prescribed  it  and  employe* 
Dr.  Morton  to  administer  his  prescription,  and  if  under  his  direction  Dr.  Morton  did  ad 
minister  it  in  a care  of  dentistry  ; if  on  this  being  reported  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he  directed  Dr 
Morton  to  have  it  tested  in  a case  in  the  medical  hospital,  aud  when  asked  for  a u-ntta 
certificate  he  refused  it,  he  cannot  be  visited  with  too  harsh  a censure  According  to  thi 
assumption,  he  sent  an  ignorant  and  rash  operator  to  the  hospital  to  impose  upon  the  fac 
ulty  He  sent  him  armed  with  a nostrum  which  he  would  not  snv  in  tenting  was  not  dan 
gerou6  to  life,  leaving  the  professional  responsibility  of  the  event  to  rest  on  the  faculty.  Hi 
sent  “ his  nurte"  without  written  authority  or  directions  to  administer  what  the  medical  facult’ 
of  the  aee  pronounced  to  be  a poison,  and  what  was  a poison  in  unskilful  hands,  thui 
leaving  Aim  subject  to  all  the  legal  liabilities  which  a fatal  result  would  involve,  and  re 
tnaining  himself  free  from  liability  or  reproach.  His  conduct,  as  he  now  represents  it,  in 
volves — 1st.  Dishonorable  imposition  on  his  brother  surgeons  of  the  hospital  2d.  Ex 
posing  to  unaccountable  jeopardy  human  life.  3d.  Falsehood  aud  treachery  to  the  man,  (A 
hand,  used  in  the  administration  of  his  prescription.  Such  is  the  judgment  which  Dr 
Jackson  would  bring  upon  himself  by  his  statement,  and  that  of  his  witness,  Barnes,  ii 
support  of  his,  if  it  be  believed.  But  your  committee  do  not  believe  it.  Even  on  his  owt 
assertion  they  do  not  believe  Dr.  Jackson  guilty  of  conduct  so  atrocious.  They,  therefore ,H 
cannot,  and  do  not,  believe  that  branch  of  the  statement  in  the  letter  to  Baron  Hum  bold* 
true.  I). 
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Ht  lyed  Dr.  Morton  to  use  this  new  agent.  He  assured  him  it  would  lnot  do  the 
' ft n iist  injury .’  He  ‘ urged  the  matter  very  earnestly,  expressly  taking  on  himself 
X the  responsibility;’  and  it  was  on  the  first  of  October,  the  morning  after  the 
v ccessful  experiment,  that  Dr.  Jackson  refused  to  give  a certificate  ‘ that  other 
V<  iis  harmless  in  its  effects,’  and  yet,  on  the  same  day,  the  witness,  Barnes,  says, 

0 being  advised  by  Dr.  Morton  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Jackson 
• itd  to  him  : ‘ You  must  go  to  Dr.  Warren  and  get  his  permission  to  administer 

Esel  iiin  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  on  a cap- 

3 1.1  operation.’  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Morton  strongly  objected  at  first 
aft  :ing  to  the  hospital;  that  everybody  would  smell  the  ether,  and  it  would  not 
life  j kept  secret ; but  that  after  learning  something  to  disguise  the  odor  he  agreed 
!.aa  .apply  to  the  hospital. 

’«  “We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Morton,  the  very  evening 
ter  the  successful  operation,  suggested  to  Dr.  Hayden  that  he  would  go  to  the 
uth  'ispital  and  get  permission  to  try  the  ether  there;  that  he  went  the  next  morn- 
:g  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  returned,  saying  Dr.  Jackson  would  not  give  his  coun- 
;1b!  mance  to  the  discovery;  and  it  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Jackson  refused  him  the 
A Ttificate  he  wished  for,  aud  one  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  he  did  not  think 
I1  m fit  to  be  trusted.  Is  it,  then,  probable  that  he  urged  him  to  go  to  the  hos- 
. i xal  and  there  bring  out  his  (Dr.  Jackson’s)  great  discovery  ? But  James 

1 i-clntire  was  also  present  on  the  1st  of  October,  when  Dr.  Morton  returned  and 
1 1 vvised  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment,  and  he  says  not  a 
1 .»rd  of  Dr.  Jackson  proposing  to  Dr.  Morton  to  try  an  experiment  in  the  hos- 

I J al.  Your  committee  has  already  remarked  in  several  other  points  of  differ- 
rj,  co  in  the  testimony  or  these  two  witnesses,  and  in  each  case,  as  in  this,  they 
i'D  t themselves  constrained  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  and  by  the  in- 
^i  -rent  character  of  the  evidence,  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  McIntyre  rather 
v « iin  of  Mr.  Barnes,  where  these  discrepancies  occur. 

, ;li  •“  Another  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  position  assumed  by  Dr.  Jackson  forci- 
a,  ty  impresses  itself  upon  your  committee.  According  to  this,  on  the  10th  of 
r iptember,  Dr.  Jackson  intrusted  Dr.  Morton  with  his  discovery,  and  not  only 
an  Offered  him,  but  ‘ earnestly  urged’  him  to  use  it,  assuring  him  it  was  perfectly 
:V3j  f;?c.  Dr.  Morton  tried  it  on  the  same  evening;  his  success  was  complete;  he 
,]ii  ought  to  Dr.  Jackson  the  next  morning  conclusive  evidence  of  all  this,  and 
Jackson  refused  him  a certificate  because  he  would  not  ‘make  himself  re- 
, i onsible  for  anything  and  everything  Morton  in  his  ignorance  might  do  with 
agent  liable  to  the  most  dangerous  abuse,’  while  nothing  is  shown  to  shake 
,r  ’.Jackson’s  confidence  in  Dr.  Morton  since  the  previous  day,  or  at  all  to  change 
( opinion  of  him,  except  the  triumphant  success  of  the  operation  which  he  re- 
f rrted  and  proved.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  first  operation  was  performed 
> the  hospital,  at  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  at- 
; id,  and  at  which  his  name  was  not  known.  The  second  operation  at  the  hos- 

4 ial  took  place  on  the  17th,  Dr.  Jackson  taking  no  part  in  it  by  his  presence  or 
. y i counsel.  Both  operations  were  entirely  successful,  and  both  conducted  on 
i*  ! part  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 

] ;:t  at  this  time  Dr.  Jackson’s  confidence  in  Dr.  Morton,  if  ho  ever  did  confide  in 
i n> is  wholly  gone.  He  denies,  in  the  conversation  with  his  neighbor  and  friend, 
Ieb  Ed(1y.  that  under  the  influence  of  ether  the  flesh  of  a patient  can  be  cut 
'■.!  thout  pain;  says  Morton  ‘is  a reckless  man  for  using  it  as  he  has;  the  chance 
{ that  he  will  kill  somebody  yet ;’  and  in  the  interval  between  the  30th  of  Sep- 
x ! nber  arid  about  the  23d  of  October,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  care  what 
1 >rton  did  with  it,  or  how  much  Morton  advertised,  if  his  own 
v iwn  in  with  it. 


name  was  not 


It  would  seem  that  as  Dr.  Morton  acquired  eclat  by  his  constant  success,  as 
^continually  and  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  other  scientific  men,  he  has 
? ofcpually  and  as  rapidly  sunk  in  tho  estimation  of  Dr.  Jackeon.  The  evidence 
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of  Francis  Whitman,  Mr.  Caleb  Eddy,  and  Hon.  Edward  Warren,  show  that, 
prior  and  up  to  the  23d  of  October,  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  doubtingly  of  the  effect 
of  ether,  and  condemned  its  use;  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that,  within 
that  time,  he  lent  the  slightest  countenance  to  Dr.  Morton  to  sustain  the  dis- 
covery, and  all  his  remarks,  except  those  stated  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  have  been 
made  to  him  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  October,  tend  to  create  distrust  and  destroy 
confidence  both  in  the  operator  and  the  agent  used.*  His  favorable  mention  of 


° His  conversation  with  Dr.  Gould  about  the  same  time  is  to  the  same  effect.  Dr.  Gould 
says  : 

6th.  Please  to  state  your  first  co'nversation  with  Dr  C T.  Jackson  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  ether  as  an  anesthetic  agent,  how  it  arose,  and  the  circumstances  relating  thereto- 

Answer.  I have  no  recollection  of  what  led  to  the  conversation,  and  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  precisely  what  was  said.  I alluded  to  the  dental  operations  performed  by  Dr. 
Morton  under  the  influence  of  ether.  It  was  probably  three  days  after  the  first  dental 
operation  he  said  “yes,  I told  him.  It  is  sulphurine  ether.”  I can’t  recollect  anything 
definite.  I recollect  various  things  which  were  said,  but  I can’t  say  whether  they  occurred 
at  that  interview  or  not.  In  substance  he  said,  “ Will,  lit  him  go  onwith  it;  l don't  cart  what 
he  does  with  it,  if  he  don't  bring  my  name  in  with  it"  I had  but  little  conversation  with  him  at 
that  time,  as  I thought  he  seemed  to  disclaim  having  anything  to  do  with  U,  further  than  having  men- 
tioned that  article  to  Dr.  Morton. 

7th.  At  the  time  he  said  this  had  there  been  any  surgical  operation  performed  under  the 
effect  of  ether  at  the  hospital  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

The  conversation  of  Dr.  Jackson  with  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  esq.,  although  somewhat  loose 
and  indefinite,  carries  with  it  conviction.  It  occurred  at  a meetkig  of  the  Warren  Club,  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Abbot  Lawrence.  We  give' here  a part  of  his  examination,  applicable 
to  this  point : 

1st.  Are  you,  and  how  long  have  you  been,  of  the  Boston  bar?  What  public  office  do 
you  hold?  What  have  you  held  within  the  last  ten  years?  At  what  college  did  you 
graduate? 

Answer.  Tam  a member  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  have  been  since  1887.  I am  city 
solicitor  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1844-'6-’6,  I was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  for  the  city  of  Boston  ; in  1843.  for  three  years,  I was  a member  of  the  city 
council^  and  president  of  it  for  two  years  ; I was  commissioner  in  bankruptcy  under  the 
late  bankrupt  law  of  the  United  States,  while  that  was  iu  force.  I graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  in  Maiue. 

2d.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  ether  discovery?  Please  state  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  The  first  time  I ever  heard  of  the  application  of  ether  to  surgical  operationswas 
from  the  lips  of  Dr  Charles  T.  Jackson.  It  was  at  the  Warren  Club.  I think— an  associ- 
ation of  gentlemen  where  scientific  matters  were  frequently  discussed.  I had  heard  men- 
tion made  of  some  new  discovery  around  the  room,  which  seemed  to  make  considerable 
impression,  and  I,  or  some  one  near  me,  asked  Dr/ Jackson,  who  was  present,  what  it  was. 

« He  then  stated  to  me,  and,  I think,  one  other  gentleman — we  were  standing  by  ourselves — 
that  some  time  previously  Dr.  Morton,  a dentist  of  this  city,  came  to  him  to  borrow  a gas- 
bag, and  stfited  that  he  had  an  idea  of  filling  it  with  atmospheric  air,  in  order  to  work  upon 
the  imaginations  of  nervous  patients,  and  induce  them  to  submit  to  dental  operations  more 
readily  ; that  Morton  mentioned  some  experiment  in  France  upon  a soldier  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  who  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  his  blood  was  running,  which 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  imagination  as  to  have  killed  him  actually  ; that  he  (Jackson) 
told  him  that  that  was  a very  pretty  story,  but  there  was  no  truth  in  it — and  then  asked 
Morton  why  he  did  not  try  ether ; that  somo  time  after  this  Morton  came  to  him  (Jackson)  in 
a state  of  great  excitement,  half  crazy.  I think,  was  his  expression,  and  said  that  he  had 
found  it,  or  had  hit  upon  it,  or  words  of  that  import— I am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact 
expression.  Dr.  Jackson  then  said  that  it  appeared,  from  Morton’s  statement,  that  he  had 
shut  himself  into  a room  and  inhaled  ether  from  a handkerchief,  and  found,  by  examining 
his  watch  before  aud  after,  that  he  had  been  insensible  for  some  minutes, "or  had  lost  a few 
minutes.  Dr.  Jackson  said  that  he  subsequently  told  Dr.  Morton  that  he  shotfld  charge 
him  five  hundred  dollars ; that  he  finally  compromised  it  with  Morton,  by  agreeing  to  take 
ten  per  cent.,  or  something,  I think,  on  patent  rights  for  this  matter ;.  and  1 think  the 
Doctor  added,  with  a smile,  that  he  thought  he  should  do  better,  or  make  more  out  of  it, 
than  if  he  had  taken. the  five  hundred.  There  was  more  conversation,  but!  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  language  ; but  I can  state  very  decidedly  what  the  impression  w-as  which  was 
made  on  my  own  mind  at  the  time,  and  that  was,  that  Dr.  Jackson  regarded  this  affair 
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: to  Dr.  Keep  occurred  after  the  26th  of  October,  the  actual  date  not  fixed,  and 
r?as  accompanied  with  a strong  general  charge  of  ignorance  and  recklessness 
against  Morton,  who  was  then  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  This 
•tate  of  facts  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
assumption  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  discoverer ; that  he  employed  Dr.  Morton 
it)  bring  out  the  discovery;  and  that  the  experiments  of  Morton  were  tried  on 
hhe  responsibility  of  Dr.  Jackson.” 

The  error  into  which  Dr.  Jackson  has  fallen,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  conces- 
i'ions  which  have  been  made  him  by  all  who  have  examined  the  evidence,  is 
omewhat  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  these  two 
ery  able  reports  upon  the  distinct  points  which  he  claims  to  have  been  univer- 
ally  conceded — while  neither  of  them  finds  it  necessary  to  approach  or  touch 
that  he  avers  to  be  “ the  only  points  contested  by”  his  “opponents,”  namely, 
to  use  his  own  words,)  “that  I had  not  a sufficient  reason  for  drawing  the  infer- 
nce  that  I did ■ — as  they  admit,  drawn  from  my  data.”  “ And  again,  that  by 
aducing  an  ignorant  dentist — a man  of  no  medical  knowledge — to  perform  the 
aere  mechanical  operations  made  by  my  advice,  and  upon  my  medical  respon- 
! bility,  expressly  assumed  before  witnesses,  that  I made  him  a copartner  or  joint 
iascoverer,  and  that  he  made  the  first  application  of  my  discovery.” 

Your  committee  have  looked  in  vain  through  all  the  papers  before  them,  and 
nd  no  such  admission  ; nor  do  they  find  the  controversy  anywhere  to  turn  upon 
hat  Dr.  Jackson,  in  this  paper,  avers  to  be  the  “ only  points  contested.”  On 
:«e  contrary,  they  find  it  denied,  and  to  have  been  all  along  denied,  that  Dr. 
lackson  drew  the  alleged  inference,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  the  discovery; 
: that  he  employed  or  engaged  Dr.  Morton  to  administer  the  ether  vapor  on  his 
Or.  Jackson’s)  responsibility .+  These  are  questions  which  your  committee 
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ot  as  a settled  thing,  or  not  as  a discovery  that  was  to  be  anything  remarkable  in  itself,  or 
ae  that  was  likely  to  be  applied  beneficially,  in  itself  considered,  but  as  rather  opening 
re  door  to  future  investigation  in  that  direction,  that  something  might  hereafter  be  dis- 
•>vered  that  would  stand  the  test  of  science  and  practical  experience.  There  was  an  obvi- 
is  desire  'not  to  connect  himself,  as  a man  of  science,  with  it  to  any  great  extent ; and  he 
■\ade  use  of  some  expression  of  this  sort  with  regard  to  Dr.  Morton,  that  he  was  a reck- 
less, dare-devil  fellow,  and  that  he  would  kill  somebody  yet.  I think  that  was  his  very 
xpression.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation.  I merely  asked  to  see  what  the 
•bject  was,  as  there  was  a sort  of  buzz  about  the  room  in  reference  to  something  that  had 
nine  up. 

' 3d.  Did  Dr.  Jackson  say  that  he  had  told  Dr.  Morton,  or  predicted  to  him,  what  the 
ffect  of  the  ether  would  be  ? ; 

Answer.  No  ; L think  all  that  was  said  about  ether  by  Dr.  Jackson  was,  “ Why  don’t  you 
1 ether  t"  I am  very  confident.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I Understood’  Dr.  Jackson  as 
^tailing  all  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Morton. 

14th.  From  anything  which  Dr.  Jackson  said,  did  you  get  the  impression  that  he  had  dis- 
vered,  before  his  interview  with  Morton,  or  believed  at  the  time  of  his  statement  to  you, 
nat  total  insensibility  could  be  produced  ? 

(Objected  to,  as  the  impressions  of  witness.  J.  P.  P.) 

.'Answer  No;  I did  not  so  understand  it.  I thought  Dr.  Jackson  meant  to  tell  Dr.  Mor- 
in what  every  man  of  science  or  liberal  education  knew,  that  ether  bad  some  effect.  I 
I ideretood  him  as  merely  intending  to  ask  Dr.  Morton  why  he  did  not  try  ether,  as  the 
jvet  thing  for  the  purpose  which  he  knew  of,  and  likely  to  have  more  effect  than  air. 

f On  the  contrary,  he  carefully  and  absolutely  avoided  all  connexion  with,  and  denied 
1 responsibility  for,  the  issue  of  the  experiment  until  repeated  public  trials  had  proved 
successful.  The  following  extract,  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Warren,  is  conclusive  of 
is  fact.  Dr.  Jackson’s  claim,  as  he  is  proved  to  have  made  it  after  its  first  success  was 
erely  that  he  “ suggested”  it,  leaving  the  “whole  responsibility ” on  Dr.  Morton: 

‘*42d.  Do  you  recollect  a conversation  between  yourself,  Dr.  Gould,  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 

°>  T®*PfctinK  this  discovery,  about  the  time  of  the  operations  of  November  7?  When 
•is  this  r 

“Answer.  I recollect  it  perfectly  well ; it  took  place  at  a meeting  of  the  Thursday 
f j 1 my„h0UM-  about  the  6me  of  the  introduction  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic 

r.  Gould  and  myself  were  engaged  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  surgical 
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find  to  be  the  questions  in  issue,  and  wbicb  have  been,  from  tlie  first  claim  made  i 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  issue.  This  erroneous  statement  somewhat  weakens  the  1 
credit  of  the  paper  for  accuracy,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  only  in  so  far  as  it  mis-  to 
led  the  distinguished  apostle  of  science  in  a foreign  land  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  first  claim  to  the  discovery,  which  appears  on  paper,  is  in  a j, 
letter  addressed  to  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont,  dated  Boston,  November  13,  1846, 
which  was  opened  and  read  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris,  at  i 
their  meeting,  January  18,  1847.  It  is  thus  introduced : 

“ M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  requested  the  opening  of  a sealed  packet  which  had  been  . 
deposited  at  the  meeting  of  the  28th  of  December,  1S46,  and  which  contained  v 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts.  First  letter : , 

“ ‘ Boston,  November  13,  1846. 

“ 1 1 request  pennission  to  communicate  through  your  medium  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a discovery  which  I have  made,  and  which  I believe  important  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  as  well  as  of  great  value  to  the  surgical  profes- 
sion. Five  or  six  years  ago  I noticed  the  peculiar  state  of  insensibility  into 
which  the  nervous  system  is  thrown  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  pure  sul- 
phuric ether,  which  I respired  abundantly;  first,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  r 
afterwards  when  I had  a severe  catarrh,  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  c 
gas.  I have  latterly  made  a useful  application  of  this  fact,  by  persuading  a den-  t 
tist'  of  this  city  to  administer  the  vapor  of  ether  to  his  patients,  when  about  to  ; 
undergo  the  operation  of  extraction  of  teeth.  It  was  observed  that  persons  suf-  : 
fered  no  pain  in  the  operation,  and  that  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  ad-  v 
ministration  of  the  vapor.’  ” &’•< 

In  a second  letter,  of  December  1,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  authorizes  the  opening 
of  the  above  letter.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  it,  and  the  explanatory  h 
remarks  of  M.  Velpeau: 

, “ December  1,  1S46. 

“ The  advantage  of  the  appreciation  of  the  vapor  of  ether  has  been  completely 
established  in  this  country,  and  the  agent  has  been  used  with  great  success  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.” 

On  this  point  M.  Velpeau  made  the  following  remarks  : 

“ The  secret  contained  in  the  note  which  has  been  read  is  no  longer  a secret 
The  medical  journals  published  in  America  and  Euglaud  have  divulged  it  in  th< 
months  of  November  and  December.  A*  letter  from  D/.  Warren,  of  Boston 


operations  for  anaesthesia-  While  we  were  conversing  Dr.  Jackson  approached,  on  whicl 
Dr.  Gould  said,  ‘There  is  Dr.  Jackson;  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I do.’  Whereon,  . * 
turned  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  the  use  of  ether  as  an  am'es  t 
thetic.  ‘ Oh,’  said  he,  ‘ I was  the  person  who  suggested  the  use  of  it  to  Morton ;’  and  h< 
added,  either  then  or  afterwards,  ‘ I advised  him  to  go  to  you  and  get  you  to  do  som< 
surgical  operations  with  it,  otherwise  he  might  kill  somebody,  and  then  he  would  have  th<  ifc 
whole  responsibility,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  is'all  I recollect  of  that  conversation.  K 
“ 43d.  By  ‘afterwards,’  do  you  mean  the  same  evening  or  a future  time?-  t>-,; 

w Answer.  A future  timo.  I could  not  say  whether  it  wras  that  evening  or  subsequently  , 
“ 44th.  Was  this  or  not  the  first-  communication  you  had  had  with  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  oi 
the  subject  of  ether  or  any  anaesthetic  agont? 

“ Answer.  It  was  the  first. 

“51st.  Before  this  conversation  with  Dr.  Gould  and  Dr.  Jackson  to  which  you  hav 
referred,  had  you  any  suspicion  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  any  part  in  this  discovery,  or  an; 
particular  interest  in  it?  (Objected  to,  as  inquiring  of  the  suspicion  of  witness.) 

“Answer.  I had  not.  „v  ^ 

“ 52d.  Before  this  conversation  with  Dr.  Gould,  at  your  houso,  to  which  you  have  refer} 
red,  had  you  or  not,  in  any  way,  associated  Dr.  Jackson’s  uamo  with  this  diaoovery  oj  J 
these  experiments  ? ' v 

“ Answer.  Not  that  I recollect.” 
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'*  -?onnnunicftted  the  information  to  me  more  than  one  month  ago  ; and  Dr.  "Willis 
3 [Fisher,  of  the  same  city,  proposed  that  I should  try  its  effects  at  La  Chaiitc: 
awards  the  middle  of  last  December.” 
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The  present  object  of  quoting  these  letters  is  to  show  the  account  which  Dr. 
ITackson  then  gave  of  his  experiment  in  1S41~’42.  It,  in  truth,  goes  no  further 
:;hau  prior  experiments  had  made  familiar  to  the  medical  faculty.  The  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal  of  April  1,  1847,  speaking  of  it,  says: 

“ In  the  administration  of  ether  vapor  there  is  therefore  nothing  new.  Its 
.narcotic  and  anodyne,  effects  have  been  long  well  known  to  experienced  and 
'well-informed  observers.  The  application  of  ether  vapor,  nevertheless,  as  an 
anodyne,  previous  to  surgical  operations,  suggested  a mode  of  exhibition  which, 
oesides  being  new,  has  the  merit  of  being  more  efficient  than  the  methods  in 
m ordinary  cases.” 

Dr.  Jackson’s  trial,  in  lS41-’42,  as  stated  by  him  in  the  above  letter,  was  a 
mere  application  of  its  well-known  narcotic  and  anodyne  properties.  In  a paper 
oublisbtd  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  1,  1847,  he 
odds  to  the  statement  in  his  letter  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  but  one  distinct  fact — 
'•elief  from  the  pain  of  his  catarrh  during  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  its  return  presently  afterwards.  The  same  fact  is  stated 
i.hs  having  occurred  in  Dr.  Thornton’s  practice,  first  published  in  1795-’96. 

In  a letter  written  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  Dr.  Martin  Gay,  dated  May  1,  1847, 
i'ie  professes  to  give  an  account  of  his  “ experiments  and  observations  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether.”  He 
•tates  his  experiments  as  follows  : The  first : 

I moistened  a cloth  and  laid  it  over  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  laid  myself 
Dack  in  a rocking-chair,  and  inhaled  the  vapor,  noticing  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
cm.  The  first  impression  was  that  of  coolness,  then  a sensation  of  warmth 
ind  exhilaration,  with  a singular  feeling  of  excitement  in  the  chest.  This  was 
bllowed  by  a loss  of  consciousness,  from  which  I in  a short  time  awoke.  Soon 
Afterwards  1 eutirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ether.” 

The  second : 

“Afterwords,  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  chlorine,  I thought  I would 
ry  the  ether  vapor  again,  and  for  a longer  time.  I went,  therefore,  into  my 
>ffice,  which  is  connected  with  my  house,  and  taking  the  bottle  of  pure  sulphuric 
*her  from  the  laboratory,  I soaked  a folded  cloth  in  it,  squeezed  it  out  slightly, 
;nd  seating  myself  in  a rocking-chair,  with  my  feet  resting  upon  another  chan-, 

. commenced  inhaling  the  ether  from  the  cloth,  which  was  placed  over  my 
•nouth  and  nostrils,  while  my  head  was  laid  back  against  my  chair,  so  that  I 
vas  quite  at  ease  in  a fixed  position.  The  effects  of  the  inhalation  were  as  be- 
ore  described,  excepting  that  it  made  me  cough  at  first.  I was  therefore  led  to 
>elieve  that  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  would  be  so  great  during 
he  continuance  of  the  insensibility  that  a surgical  operation  might  be  performed 
lpon  a patient  under  its  influence  without  giving  him  any  pain,  for  the  loss  of 
•onsciousnesB  was  remarkable,  perhaps  resembling  that  of  epilepsy  more  than 
.ny  other  kind  of  insensibility.” 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  something  more  than  a year  afterwards,  the  con- 
est about  the  discovery  all  the  time  going  sharply  on,  and  new  facts  daily 
tevelopmg  themselves  in  the  use  and  effects  of  sulphuric  ether.  Dr.  Jackson 
wldresscd  a letter  to  Joseph  Hale  Abbott,  esq.,  giving,  as  he  says,  “ a more 
ninute  statement  than  I have  heretofore  published  of  the  effects  produced  upon 
ne  by  sulphuric  ether  when  I inhaled  it  for  relief  from  the  distress  occasioned 
7 the  lnhalatlon1of  ferine  in  the  winter  of.lS41-'42,  and  also  a statement  of 
he  precise  ground,  which  I have  never  published,  of  the  idea  then  conceived 
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by  me  that  pure  sulphuric  ether  could  be  used  with  safety  aud  success  to  pre- 
vent pain  in  Burgical  operations. 

“ I will  add  that  in  my  published  letter  to  Dr.  Gay  I neglected,  through 
inadvertence,  to  state  one  of  my  principal  reasons,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by 
this  pamphlet,  I had  mentioned  to  him  in  conversation,  for  the  inference  I drew 
from  my  observations.  The  experiment  referred  to  above,  in  the  course  of 
which  I observed  that  sulphuric  ether  produced  insensibility  to  pain,  was  as 
follows : Having  taken  a bottle  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  from  my  laboratory, 
I went  into  my  office,  soaked  a folded  cloth  with  it,  squeezed  it  out  slightly, 
and  seated  myself  in  a rocking-chair.  Having  laid  my  head  back  against  the 
rocking-chair,  with  my  feet  supported  by  another,  so  as  to  give  me  a fixed  po- 
sition, I placed  the  cloth  over  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  commenced  inhaling 
the  ether.  The  effects  perceived  by  me  were  at  first  a little  coughing,  a sensa- 
tion of  coldness,  then  warmth  and  fullness  of  the  head  and  chest,  exhilaration 
and  giddiness,  numbness  and  want  of  feeling  in  the  feet  and  legs,  a swimming 
sensation,  as  if  I had  been  afloat  in  the  air,  together  with  a loss  of  all  feeling  of 
the  rocking-chair  in  which  I was  seated,  loss  of  all  sensation  of  pain  in  the 
throat  and  chest,  a state  of  reverie,  and  soon  entire  unconsciousness,  for  a space 
of  time  unknown  to  me.  Recovering,  I felt  a sense  of  giddiuess,  but  with  no 
desire  to  move;  found  the  cloth  I had  moistened  with  ether  had  dropped  from 
my  mouth  ; had  no  feeling  of  pain  in  the  throat  and  chest,  but  began  to  feel  a 
strange  thrilling  in  the  body.  In  a short  timo  I felt  the  soreness  in  the  throat 
gradually  returning,  and  the  distress  in  the  chest  also,  though  much  less  than  it 
had  been  before.  From  the  cessation  of  all  pain,  and  the  loss  of  all  feeling  of 
external  objects,  a little  while  before  and  afier  the  loss  of  entire  consciousness. 
I was  led  to  infer  that  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  would  be  so 
great  during  the  continuance  of  the  unconsciousness  and  the  total  loss  of  feeling 
that  a surgical  operation  could  be  performed  upon  a patient  under  the  influence 
of  ether  without  giving  him  any  pain,  and  therefore  I prescribed  it  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  result." 

Next  follows,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1851,  the  narrative  to  Baron  Yon 
Humboldt,  above  set  forth,  but  to  which  your  committee  think  proper  to  refer 
again  specially  in  this  connexion.  After  stating  the  accidental  inhalation  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  the  means  used  to  destroy  its  effects,  he  says : “ The  next 
morning  my  throat  was  severely  inflamed,  and  very  painful,  and  I perceived  a 
distinct  flavor  of  chlorine  in  my  breath,  and  my  lungs  were  still  much  oppressed. 
I determined,  therefore,  to  make  a thorough  trial  of  the  ether  vapor,  and  for  that 
purpose  went  iuto  my  laboratory,  which  adjoins  my  house  in  Somerset  street, 
and  made  the  experiment  from  which  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  was  induced. 
I had  a large  supply  of  perfectly  pure  washed  sulphuric  ether,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Boston.  I took 
a bottle  of  that  other  and  a folded  towel,  and  seating  myself  in  a rocking-chair, 
and  placing  my  feet  in  another  chair,  so  as  to  secure  a fixed  position  as  I re- 
clined backward  in  the  one  in  which  I was  seated.  Soaking  the  towel  in  the 
ether,  I placed  it  over  my  noBe  and  mouth,  so  as  to  inhale  the  ether  mixed  with 
the  air,  and  began  to  inhale  the  vapor  deeply  into  my  lungs.  At  first  the  ether 
made  me  cough,  but  soon  that  irritability  ceased,  and  I noticed  a sense  of  cool- 
ness, followed  by  warmth;  fullness  of  the  head  and  chest,  with  giddiness  and 
exhilaration  ; numbness  of  the  feet  and  legs  followed ; a swimming  or  floating 
sensation,  as  if  afloat  in  the  air.  This  was  accompanied  with  entire  loss  of 
feeling , even  of  contact  with  the  chair  in  which  I was  seated.  I noticed  that  all 
pain  had  ceased  in  my  throat,  and  the  sensations  which  I had  were  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  Much  pleased  and  excited,  I continued  the  inhalation  of  the 
ether  vapor,  and  soon  fell  into  a dreamy  state,  and  then  became  unconscious  of 
all  surrounding  things.  I know  not  how  long  I remained  in  that  state,  but  sup- 
pose that  it  could  not  be  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  judging  from  tho  degfipe  of 
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jdryness  of  tlie  cloth,  which  during  this  state  of  unconsciousness  had  fallen  from 
:my  mouth  and  nose,  and  lay  upon  my  breast.  As  I became  conscious,  I ob- 
i served  still  there  was  no  feeling  of  pain  in  my  throat,  and  my  limbs  were  still 
•deeply  benumbed,  as  if  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  fully  'paralyzed.  A strange 
.thrilling  now  began  to  be  felt  along  the  spine,  but  it  was  not  in  anj  "way  disa- 
egreeaMe.  Little  by  little  sensation  began  to  manifest  itself,  first  in  the  throat 
land  body,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  extremities;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  full  sensation  returned,  and  my  throat  became  really  painful. 

"‘Reflecting  upon  these  phenomena,  the  idea  flashed  into  my  mind  that  I had 
-made  the  discovery  I had  so  long  a time  been  in  quest  of— a.  means  of  render- 
ing the  nerves  of  sensation  temporarily  insensible  to  pain,  so  ds  to  admit  of  the 
. performance  of  a surgical  operation  on  an  individual  without  his  suffering  pain 

itherefrom.”  .... 

These  statements  would  have  been  entitled  to  much  more  weight,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  committee,  if  all  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been  observed,  and 
-conclusions  drawn,  in  lS41-’42,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  Baron  Von  Humboldt, 
of  December  IS,  1851,  had  appeared  in  the  letter  to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  of  No- 
vember 13,  1S46,  or  even  in  that  to  Dr.  Gay,  of  May  1,  1847 ; but  such  is  by 
•mo  means  the  case.  Each  successive  letter  states  the  case  more  strongly  than 
.the  last  preceding,  and  the  facts  superadded  in  the  two  last  letters  are  those 
Which  alone  give  novelty  and  importance  to  the  experiment. 

In  closing  his  statement  of  the  last  and  final  experiment  in  1841-42,  in  the 
;part  of  the  letter  of  December  18,  1S51,  to  Baron  . Von  Humboldt,  last  above 
-set  forth,  Dr.  Jackson  says  : “Reflecting  upon  these  phenomena,  the  idea  flashed 
into  my  mind  that  I had  made  the  discovery  I had  for  so  long  a time  been  in 
quest  of— a.  means,”  &c.  And  he  goes  on  to  give,  formally  and  in  detail,  the 
scientific  deductions  which  he  says  were  made  at  the  time,  and  which  then  led 
him  to  the  conclusion.  If  that  statement  be  true,  the  discovery  at  that  time,  so 
far  as  private  experiment  and  philosophical  deduction  could  go,  was  as  full  and 
complete  as  it  was  on  the  morning  of  October  1,  1846,  after  Dr.  Morton’s  suc- 
cessful operation  on  Eben  Frost. 

Now,*  if  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the  winter  of  1 841 — ’42,  did,  in  fact,  make  such  dis- 
covery, and  in  earnestness,  and  in  faith,  and  enthusiasm,  was  possessed  with  it, 
and  with  an  animating  desire  to  give  it,  and  to  give  his  name  with  it,  to  man- 
^id,  how  happens  it  that  no  cotemporary  Written  paper  or  pen-mark,  under 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Jackson,  or  some  one  of  his  numerous  friends  or  pupils,  re- 
mains to  attest  the  discovery  ? No  private  memorandum  of  his  own,  detailing 
his  experiments  and  his  scientific  deductions  from  them ; nothing,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  connect  his  name  with  the  discovery,  and  secure  the  discovery 
itself  to  the  world.* 

• On  the  contrary  in  his  cotemporaneous  letters  to  his  correspondents  abroad,  down  to  the 
day  before  the  operation  at  the  hospital,  he  does  not  mention  the  subject. 

On  the  bth  day  of  October,  1846,  (that  is,  the  very  day  bafore  the  operation  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  fifteen  days  after  Morton  had  made  his  discovery,)  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  a letter  to 
his  friend  and  fellow  geologist,  Mr.  Josiah  D.  Whitney,  in  which  he  gives  him  all  the  news 
of  the  day,  speaks  of  a microscope,  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines,  the  meeting  of  the 
^Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  and  what  papers  were  read  before  it, 
and  oven  goes  so  far  into  minute  and  gossipy  details  as  to  write  : “My  bouse  is  at  last  com- 
pleted, and  so  is  the  big  Howard  Athenceum,  a brick  and  stone  edifice  of  Gothic  order. 
What  a style  for  a theatre ! Is  it  not  ready  for  converting  into  a church  ? It  is  a hand- 
some house,  but  there  are  now  five  theatres  in  Boston.  What  next?  My  family  are  all 
well,  and  now  at  home.  The  Plymouth  life  did  them  good.  I have  a fine  lot  of  students,” 
&c.,  &c.  And  yet  not  one  word  is  said  in  the  letter  of  the  momentous  trial  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  which  had  been  instituted  “by  Mortem  at  his  ( Jackson’s ) 
urgent  request.’’  Not  a hint  was  dropped  that  he  was  then  possessor  of  a secret  to  which  the 
information  that  the  “Pittsburgh  Cliff  mines  have  done  very  well,”  or  the  “Lake  Superior 
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The  paper  above  referred  to,  of  November  13, 1846 — written  after  the  discov- 
ery bad  been  in  fact  made,  after  the  first  capital  operation  bad  been  successfully 
performed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  after  Dr.  Jackson  bad 
nearly  made  up  bis  mind  to  claim  the  discovery  as  bis  own — was  enclosed  to  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  with  directions  to  file  it  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Paris,  but  not  to  break  the  seal  until  thereto  directed.  This  paper,  its  seal 
and  its  custody,  show  that  Dr.  Jackson  knew  bow  to  save  a secret  and  yet 
preserve  the  evidence  of  a discovery ; and  it  shows  that  be  was  not  negligent  or 
tardy,  but  hastened  to  take  a formal  contingent  possession  of  this  discovery  in 
Europe  before  be  witnessed,  even  as  a spectator,  a single  operation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  anaesthetic  agent.  It  seems  that  be  bad  not  yet  full]]  made 
up  bis  mind  to  claim  the  discovery.  He  wanted  further  verification  of  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  before  be  took  the  decisive 'step  of 
announcing  it  as  bis  own.  He  therefore  directed  the  letter  making  the  claim  to 
the  discovery  to  be  deposited,  sealed,  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Paris,  not  be  opened  until  be  should  direct. 

The  success  of  the  pain-subduing  agent  between  that  day  and  the  first  of 
December,  1S46,  removed  all  doubt.  The  discovery  was  established.  It  al- 
ready stood  first  in  rank  in  the  discoveries  of  the  century,  and  fame,  and  honor, 
and  rewards  awaited  the  discoverer.  Dr.  Jackson,  on  that  day  and  under  these 
circumstances,  wrote  the  letter  last  above  copied,  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  di- 
recting him  to  open  the  sealed  packet,  and  publish  him,  Dr.  Jackson,  to  Europe, 
as  the  discoverer. 

Considering  the  man  and  the  discovery ; the  inestimable  value  of  the  discov- 
ery ; the  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  his  capacity  to  appreciate  its  value ; his 
full  appreciation  of  it  when  satisfied  that  the  discovery  was  in  fact  made,  and 
his  eager  promptitude  in  then  seizing  and  appropriating  it  to  himself,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  have  been  for  a long  time  in 
earnest  pursuit  of  the  discovery  ; that  he  should  have  made  it  and  perfected  it 
in-1841-’42  by  experiment  and  deduction;  that  he  should,  for  nearly  five  years, 
have  been  in  possession  of  it,  and  with  his  full  estimate  of  its  value;  and  yet 
that  he  should  not,  in  its  inception  or  progress,  record  it,  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  on  something  more  fixed  and  reliable  than  mere  frail,  uncertain,  and  muta- 
ble memory.  ' , u.  b 

He  knew  well,  if  he  thought,  on  the  subject  at  all,  that  but  a thin  veil  sepa- 
rated the  familiar  and  daily  walks  of  the  faculty  from  the  spot  where  lay  his  hid- 
den treasure.  Did  he  not  fear  that  some  one  would  lift  the  veil  ? He  knew  it 
was  but  a step,  and  that  a short  one,  from  what  was  well  known  to  the  discovery 
itself.  Did  he  did  not  fear  that  some  one  would  take  that  step  and  seize  the 
prize  which  he  could  then  so  easily  secure  to  himself  forever  1 If  he  made  the 
discovery  in  1841-’42,  and  was  not  yet  prepared  to  disclose  it,  there  was  reason 
then  for  placing  in  the  archives  of  some  European  and  some  American  academy 


Company  has  acted  like  the  d-*-l,  or  worse,' 1 and  the  many  other  items  of  which  his  long 
letter  was  composed,  are  but  trifles. 

And  yet  that  ho  did  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  write  to  him  about,  the  many 
letters  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Whitney  after  the  public  announcement  fully  confirm.  Every 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  Whitney  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  in  December,  is  full  of  as- 
sertions and  statements  concerning  this  very  ether  discovery,  which  prove  the  importance 
and  value  which  lie  really  attached  to  it.  Is  not  this  singular  omission  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Jackson  to  notify  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  person,  as  will  be  seen  by  other 
letters,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  upon  whom  ho  relied  to  establish  his  claim,  a very  fan- 
pendant  to  the  letter  written  by  I)r.  Wells  to  Morton,  and  copied,  when  speaking  of  the 
Wells  claim?  In  one  case  we  have  a letter  written  on  the  day  before  the  public  trial,  in 
which  no  allusion  is  made  to  it,  or  to  the  discovery.  In  the  other  case  the  letter  is  written 
four  days  after  it.  Verily,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  often  declares  and 
proves  a truth,  by  unexpected  means,  which  no  fear  of  the  latter  instrument  could  ever 
force  a recognition  of. 
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1L  sealed  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  facta  observed,  and  the  deductions 
(brawn  at  the  time,  that  this  much  at  least  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry 
^:nd  chance.  But  was  there  any  just  reason  for  this  when  he  committed  the 
healed  letter  above  referred  to  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  ? The  discovery  was 
public  and  in  public  use  in  Boston  for  more  than  a month  before  that  letter  was 
Written  and  sealed.  The  packet  ship  that  carried  that  letter  bore  also,  the  news 

!haf  the  discovery  to  Europe.  What  secret  did  this  paper  contain,  that  it  must  be 
Kept  under  seal  until  the  next  arrival  from  America?  Nothing,  surely,  which 
uvas  not  public  in  Boston  when  the  packet  sailed;  public  also,  of  course,  on 
ooard  of  the  ship,  and  which  must  be  public  over  all  Europe  within  twenty-four 
■lours  after  she  should  touch  the  Liverpool  docks. 

The  sealed  letter  contained  but  one  single  secret  not  known  over  the  European 
-.and  American  world,  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
namely:  that  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  claimed  the  discovery  as  his.  And  why  did 
he  not  then  avow  it,  and  proclaim  it,  instead  of  requiring  his  claim  to  remain 
.under  the  seal  of  secrecy  till  the  next  arrival  ? Ilis  letter  of  1st  December 
c gives  the  reason.  It  advises  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  that  the  success  of  the 
newly  discovered  anaesthetic  agent  is  complete,  and  directs  him  to  open,  there- 
fore, the  sealed  packet,  and  disclose  its  contents  to  the  academy.  He  did  so; 
and  Dr.  Jackson  was  forthwith  in  possession  of  the  discovery  in  Europe. 

Until  the  first  capital  operation  under  the  influence  of  the  vapor  of  ether, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  had  evidently  no 
65xed  confidence  in  its  success  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  Nor  did  this  seem  to 
satisfy  him  fully.  Six  days  after  this  he  sent  his  sealed  statement  to  be 
deposited  in  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  not  until  many  more  successful  opera- 
dons  had  been  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  until 
;he  last  doubt  of  the  incredulous  was  removed,  did  he  direct  publication  to  be 
rmade  of  his  claim  to  the  discovery.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  he  had  already 
possessed  this  discovery  for  five  years,  and  knew  its  value  and  felt  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  discoverer;  that  he  held  it,  and  believed  in  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  for 
::five  years ; and  yet  that  no  word  or  line  was  ever  written  by  him  or  any  one 
of  his  numerous  confidential  friends  to  him,  or  for  him,  until  the  letter  of 
^November  13,  1846,  hinting  even  darkly  at  his  possession  of  the  mighty 
[prize.  And  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  these  striking  facts  are 
considered  in  connexion  with  this  letter,  embodying  the  first  written  statement 
of  Dr.  Jackson’s  alleged  discovery.  The  accounts  there  given  of  his  alleged 
experiments  in  1841-’42  show  no  new  discovery,  but.  a mere  repetition  of  a 
vwcil-known  prescription  for  its  usual  purpose,  attended  with  effects  also  before 
that  time  well  known.  And  the  medical  journals  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  returned  with  a review  of  the  discovery,  show  this  fact,  and 
comprise  all  the  merits  of  the  discovery  in  the  successful  application  of  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  an  actual  surgical  operation. 
These  journals , with  this  criticism  and  judgment,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  public  more  than  a month  before  Dr.  Jacloson  published  his  amended 
and  extended  statement  of  March  1,  1847,  and  more  than  three  years  before 
his  letter  of  18 th  December,  1851,  to  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  statement  in 
•which,  if  it  be  believed,  supplies  all  deficiencies  except  the  leant  of  a public 
■'experiment,  or  one,  at  least,  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  But  it  is  strange, 
;if  that  statement  be  true,  that  Dr.  Jackson,  from  1841— ’42,  to  September  30, 
1846,  never  applied  that  crowning  test;  that  after  he  professed  to  have  perfected 
( the  discovery  by  philosophical  experiment  and  induction,  he  suffered  it  to  sleep 
for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  never  made  another  experiment  of  any 
kind  on  himself  or  on  another  person,  or  even  on  a domestic  animal;  that,  from 
first  to  last,  he  never  made  an  experiment  of  any  kind  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  Indeed,  for  several  years  prior  to  30tli  September,  1846,  the  use  of 
■sulphuric  ether  appears  to  have  ceased  in  his  laboratory,  for  in  his  letter  to 
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Baron  Von  Humboldt,  giving  bis  version  of  the  interview  with  Dr.  Morton  on 
that  day,  he  says : 

“ He  (Morton)  asked  me  to  let  him  take  the  bottle  of  sulphuric  ether  which 
I had  just  shown  him;  but  s'nicc  it  had  been  standing  in  the  laboratory  for, 
SOME  YEARS,  1 feared  it  might  have  become  deteriorated.  I therefore  advised 
him  to  go  to  Mr.  Burnett,  one  of  our  best  apothecaries,  and  get  some  pure 
sulphuric  ether.” 

Dr.  Jackson  evidently  feels  that  the  long  delay,  from  1841-’42  to  1S4G,  in 
bringing  out  his  alleged  discovery,  and  the  sudden  and  abrupt  manner  in  which 
he  professes  to  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a man  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  an 
“ ignoramus ” and  a “quack,”  require  explanation;  and  in  his  letter  to  Baron 
Von  Humboldt,  he  gives  the  following: 

“It  is  obvious  enough,  to  those  who  know  the  circumstances, why  I engaged 
an  ignorant  man  to  introduce  my  discovery.  I had  already,  before  Mr.  Morton 
came  to  Boston  and  set  up  as  a dentist,  endeavored  to  engage  more  responsible 
persons  to  make  trial  of  the  ether  in  their  practice,  but  they  declined  doing  so, 
knowing  that  the  medical  and  toxicological  books  declared  it  to  be  a dangerous 
experiment,  while  I insisted  that  it  was  not  dangerous.  They  thought  that  in 
their  medical  capacity  they  would  incur  responsibility  for  any  accidents  that 
might  happen  to  the  patients,  and  hence  feared  to  act.” 

If  Dr.  Jackson  made,  in  truth,  this  great  discovery  in  the  winter  of  1841-’42, 
and  was  conscious  of  its  truth  and  its  value,  the  above  statement,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  falls  far  short  of  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he 
so  long  delayed  announcing  it  to  the  world.  According  to  him,  the  discovery 
was  complete  as  soon  as  he  awoke  from  the  state  of  unconsciousness  into  which 
he  had  been  brought  by  inhaling  the  ether  vapor.  All  was  complete,  except 
to  bring  it  out  by  an  actual  experiment  in  the  presence  of  the  surgical  faculty — 
as  complete,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  September,  1846.  Now,  can  it  be  believed  that  during  more  than  four  years 
that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  alleged  discovery  and  the  public  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Morton,  no  available  means  ottered  themselves  to  Dr.  Jackson  to 
test  it,  and  disclose  it,  and  prove  it  to  the  world?  He  says,  “And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  was  sometimes  inhaled  by  the  young 
men  at  college.”  Could  he  not,  after  this  discovery,  have  been  present,  and 
after  leading  the  way  himself  have  induced  some  of  them  to  inhale  it  until  it 
produced  insensibility  ? Could  he  not  have  himself  inhaled  it  before  his  friends 
and  associates  of  the  hospital,  and  satisfied  them  of  its  safety  by  his  speedy 
recovery,  of  its  complete  suspension  of  all  sensibility  to  pain  by  usual  tests  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  or  even  something  more  decisive,  as  the  actual  cautery 
applied  for  an  instant  to  some  sensitive  part?  Conviction  would  have  followed 
a simple  and  safe  exhibition  like  this,  and  his  associates — members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  hospital — wqpld  not  have  hesitated  to  further  test  the  discovery  by  sur- 
gical operations.  Indeed,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  have  hesitated  to 
do  so  at  once  on  his  mere  statement  of  the  experiment  upon  himself,  as  given 
to  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  and  his  assurance  that  it  produced  anaesthesia,  and 
was  attended  with  no  injurious  effects.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  it  to  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Morton,  a young  man  almost  a stranger  to  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Jackson,  it  seems,  too,  believed  they  would  grant  it  thus  readily,  for  he  says 
he  directed  and  urged  Dr.  Morton  to  go  aud  ask  it,  to  which  he  says  Dr.  Mor- 
ton reluctantly  consented;  and  Dr.  Jackson  gave  him  no  written  paper,  and 
spoke  no  kind  word  in  his  behalf  to  any  of  the  faculty.  With  the  extraordinary 
facilities  for  bringing  out  such  discovery  which  Dr.  Jackson  had  at  his  very 
door;  with  his  own  high  scientific  position,  which  enabled  him  fully  to  com- 
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jjl  them,  your  committee  cannot  believe  that  he  made  the  discovery  and  was 
■elled  by  a kind  of  necessity  so  long  to  withhold  it  from  the  world.  Dr. 
>aon  shows  no  such  necessity.  Nor  can  your  committee  believe  that  he  had 
cret,  and  held  it,  for  any  r-eason  or  from  any  motive,  a buried  talent  for 
\y  five  years ; that  he  witnessed  from  time  to  time,  during  all  that  long 
d,  the  agony  of  the  human  frame  under  the  tortnres  of  the  cautery,  the 
,el,  and  the  knife,  and  remained  silent,  while  he  had,  and  knew  he  had, 
eign  power  over  pain,  and  could  banish  it  instantly  with  a breath. 

Mit  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  own  conduct  and  bearing  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
rry,  and  its  verification  and  presentation  before  the  public,  from  the  30tb  of 
ember,  1846,  down  to  the  time  that  it  was  fully  established,  proves  that  he 
: not  and  did  not  believe  himself  to  he  the  discoverer.  Giving  Dr.  JacksOn 
: full ' benefit  of  the  favorable  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  Dr.  Morton 
■re  he  had  determined  to  become  his  competitor  for  the  honor  of  the  dis- 

■ ry,  (which  appears  by  his  certificate,  namely,  that  he  was  a young  man  of 
.xed  energy  and  intelligence,  and  very  creditable  acquirements  in  such 
L ehes  of  science  as  pertained  to  his  profession,)  still  it  is  not  within  the  range 
probability  that  Dr.  Jackson,  had  he  possessed  the  discovery,  would  have 
listed  him  or  any  one  else  to  test  its  merits  in  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
•stances  in  which  he  professed  to  have  intrusted  it. 

■ e unquestionably  believed  Dr.  Morton  ignorant  of  sulphuric  ether,  its  proper- 
, and  its  use,  and  supposed  he  had  never  thought  of  its  application  in  the 
mer  proposed.  Surely  he  would  not  select  a man,  ignorant  of  the  anaesthetic 
iLt  itself,  to  perform  the  delicate  operation  of  first  testing  its  efficacy  and 
;y.  He  knew  how  much  depended  on  its  first  exhibition,  and  he  also 

I.v  that  it  required  science  and  skill  to  render  the  experiment  successful,  and 
void  danger  and  disaster.  Sulphuric  ether  would  produce  insensibility  to 
; ; too  little  of  it  would  make  the  experiment  ineffectual  and  expose  the 
“ ator  to  ridicule  ; too  much,  or  the  proper  quantity  unskilfully  administered, 
Id  produce  asphyxia,  perhaps  death.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Jack- 
icould  not  have  trusted  a young  man  without  medical  knowledge,  and  with- 
the  knowledge  of  sulphuric  ether  or  its  effects,  to  conduct  his  first  great 
sriment,  and  he  himself  think  it  not  worth  his  while  to  be  present.  But, 
irding  to  his  own  statement,  he  gave  to  Dr.  Morton  no  sufficient  instruction 
espondent  with  the  mighty  mission  on  which  he  was  sent.  He  gavo  all  the 
ruction  which  he  saw  fit  to  give  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  walking,  and  his 
lil,  according  to  his  last  statement,  capering  about  the  laboratory.  He  des- 
:hed  him,  however,  on  his  mission  of  mercy  to  banish  pain  from  the  human 
.!,  and  he  himself  quietly  took  his  seat  again  in  his  laboratory,  and  troubled 
•self  no  further  about  the  result. 

*r.  Jackson,  had  he  thought  on  the  subject,  knew  well  that  the  effects  of 
r.r  vapor  would  be  different  on  different  persons,  and  even  on  the  same  per- 
in  different  states  of  the  system.  Had  he  beeu  about  to  bring  out  his  own 
overy,  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life,  ho  would  not  only  have  attended  in 
ion  to  the  skilful  administration  of  the  anresthetic  agent,  but  he  would  have 
i especially  careful  in  the  selection  of  a subject.  On  the  contrary,  if  this 
his  experiment,  he  directed  its  trial  on  the  worst  subject  conceivable — a 
oous  ami  refractory  patient  who  refused,  to  submit  to  an  operation.  That 
what  Dr.  Morton  -professed  to  have  on  hand,  and  in  reference  to  which 
Jackson  says  he  disclosed  his  discovery  and  gave  directions  for  its  applica- 
i.  The  first  operation  was  really  performed  on  a fortunate  subject,  such  a 
as  Dr.  Jackson  might  well  have  selected;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  this,  or 
anything  other  and  further  than  the  refractory  patient.  But  Dr.  Morton  re- 
eled to  Dr.  Jackson’s  laboratory  the  next  day,  and  reported  the  success  of  the 
leriment.  Dr.  Jackson,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Barnes,  one  of  his 
nesses,  is  quite  unmoved,  and  expresses  no  surprise,  but  advises,  and,  as  Dr. 
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Jackson  himself  says,  urged  Dr.  Morton  to  go  to  Dr.  Warren  and  get  his  permit" 
siou  to  try  it  in  a capital  case  at  the  hospital.  Now,  if  Dr.  Jackson  were  really  th| 
discoverer,  and  had  employed  Dr.  Morton  to  make  the  experiment  for  him,  ,-inj 
as  his  agent,  why  did  he  send  him,  or  advise  or  urge  him,  to  go  to  the  hospiu  • 
at  all '(  He  refused  him  a written  certificate  that  the  aiuesthctic  agent  which  h • 
used  was  harmless,  because,  as  his  former  counsel,  the  Messrs.  Lords,  said  fa 
him,  of  an  “ unwillingness  to  figure  in  Morton’s  advertisements,  and  his  pr%  ■ 
dence  in  refusing  to  make  himself  responsible  for  anything  and  every  think  s 
Morton,  in  his  ignorance,  might  do  with  an  agent,  so  liable  to  the  most  dangeri- 
ous  abuse.”  How  came  he,  then,  to  trust  Dr.  Morton  with  this  agent  ? Whf 
did  he  urge  him  to  go  with  it  to  the  hospital  1 He  says,  in  his  letter  to  M.  E1M 
de  Beaumont,  that  the  experiments  in  the  hospital  were  his.  He  had  his  ana” 
thetic  agent  tested  there  in  a capital  experiment.  He  sent  Dr.  Morton  to  _ 
Warren  to  ask  its  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  yet  refused  Dr.  Morton 
written  certificate  of  the  safety  of  the  agent  because  he  would  not  “ make  hit 
self  responsible”  And  who  was  responsible  ? We  have  no  hesitation  in  say 
ing  that  Dr.  Jackson’s  claim  to  these  experiments  is  unfounded,  and  his  3 tat. 
ments  so  far  untrue,  or  he  was  guilty  of  bad  faith  towards  Dr.  Morton,  anj| 
especially  towards  the  faculty  of  the  hospital. 

But  the  question  recurs,  why  did  he  urge  Dr.  Morton  to  go  to  the  hospital  1 
all  ? He  does  not  pretend  to  have  employed  him  as  his  sole  and  only  agent! 
bring  out  liis  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the.  statement  of  Bamc_ 
his  witness,  Dr.  J ackson,  on  the  1st  of  October,  when  applied  to  by  Dr.  Mortoil 
to  keep  the  discovery  secret,  replied,  “ No ; I will  have  no  secrets  with  my  pro 
fessional  brethren.”  He  was  under  no  obligations  to  Dr.  Morton.  Why  did  h|  11 
send  him  to  the  hospital  1 He  had  trusted  Dr.  Morton  in  one  case  only.  If  ht 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  at  the  hospital  himself  and  see  in  pen  J; 
son  to  the  administration  of  the  anmsthetic  agent  in  a capital  case,  he  might 
have  trusted  it  to  some  one  of  the  learned  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  to  whom  ht 
could  in  a few  minutes’  time  have  communicated  all  the  information  which  ht 
gave  to  Dr.  Morton  but  the  day  before.  He  would  then  also  have  been  fret 
from  all  responsibility,  which,  though  refused  in  writing,  he  says  was  assumes  . 
before  witnesses,  for  what,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  counsel,  “ Morton  : 
in  his  ignorance  and  rashness,  might  do  with  an  agent  so  liable  to  the  most  dan 
gerous  abuse.”  This  would  have  been  consistent.  If  he  engaged  a dentist  t* 
use  his  discovery  when  he  should  extract  a tooth,  would  he  not  have  engaged  8 : 
surgeon  to  use  it  when  he  should  amputate  a limb  ? For  what  possible  reason 
if  his  statement  be  true,  could  he  send  the^dentist,  who  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  his  anaesthetic  agent,  to  administer  it  in  a capital  surgical  operation  among  : 
learned  and  skilful  men,  and  at  the  same  time  advise, him  how  to  disguise  it  s<! 
that  they  might  not  know  what  he  was  using  ? He  was  determined  to  have  no 
secrets  with  his  professional  brethren,  and  that  lie  would  tell  them  all  that  h« 
had  told  Dr.  Morton ; yet  he  put  Dr.  Morton  in  possession  of  a convenient  T 
means  of  disguising  the  agent,  and  keeping  secret  the  actual  discovery.  This 
was  consistent  and  right  if  it  were  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery,  but  a self-contradic 
tion  on  the  instant,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  if  it  were  his  own.  It  is  clear  to 
us  that  at  this  time  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  claim  the  discovery,  but  held  himseM 
in  such  position  that  he  might  at  any  moment  assert  an  interest  in,  or  repudiate  ^ 
and  condemn  it.  Sometimes  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Morton  were  successful) 
and  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  well  of  the  discovery  to  a few  special  friends,  as  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Sumner.  Sometimes  the  experiments  were  unfortunate,  as  | 
in  the  case  of  the  boy  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  and  Dr.  Jackson  doubted  thofi 
success  of  the  discovery,  and  censured  Dr.  Morton,  as  in  his  conversation  with! 
Caleb  Eddy,  Francis  Whitman,  and  Dr.  Gould. 

“On  the  16th  of  October,”  we  repeat  from  the  report,  “the  first  operationjj 
was  performed  in  the  hospital,  at  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  Dr.  Jack*|J 
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iid  uot  attend,  and  at  which  his  name  was  not  known.  The  second  opera- 
aat  the  hospital  took  place  on  the  17th,  Dr.  Jackfion  taking  no  part  in  it  by 
aresence  or  his  counsel.  Doth  operations  were  entirely  successful,  and  both 
uctcd  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  surgeons  of 
ital.  But  at  this  time  Dr.  Jackson’s  confidence  in  Dr.  Morton,  if  he 
did  confide  in  him,  is  wholly  gone.  He  denies,  in  the  conversation  with 
eighbor  and  friend,  Caleb  Eddy,  that,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the 
, of  a patient  can  be  cut  without  pain  ; says  Morton  ‘ is  a reckless  man  for 
. g it  as  he  has ; the  chance  is  he  will  kill  somebody  yet.’  And  in  the  inter- 
net ween  the  30  th  of  September  and'  about  the  23d  of  October  he  declared 
! he  did  not  care  what  Morton  did  with  it,  or  how  much  Morton  advertised, 
fis  own  name  was  not  drawn  in  with  it. 

lit  would  seem  that  as  Dr.  Morton  acquired  eclat  by  his  constant  success,  as 
outinually  and  rapidly  rose  iu  the  estimation  of  other  scientific  men,  he  as 
dnually  and  as  rapidly  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Jackson.  rLhe  evi- 
■ee  of  Francis  Whitman  and  Caleb  Eddy  show  that,  prior  and  up  to  the  23d 
October,  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  doubtingly  of  the  effect  of  ether,  and  condemned 
use;  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that,  within  that  time,  he  lent  the  sliglit- 
:countenance  to  Dr.  Morton  to  sustain  the  discovery,  and  all  his  remarks, 
ppt  those  stated  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  have  been  made  to  him  on  the  2d  and 
ibf  October,  tend  to  create  distrust  and  destroy  confidence  both  in  the  opera- 
aand  the  agent  used.  His  favorable  mention  of  it  to  Dr.  Keep  occurred 
r the  26th  of  October,  (the  actual  date  not  fixed,)  and  was  accompanied 
a strong  general  charge  of  ignorance  and  recklessness  against  Morton,  who 
then  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  This  state  of  facts  is,  in 
J|  opinion  of  your  committee,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  that 
•,  Jackson  was  the  discoverer ; that  he  had  employed  Dr.  Morton  to  bring 

■ the  discovery;  and  that  the  experiments  of  Morton  were  tried  on  the  respon- 
llity  of  Dr.  Jackson. 

■ On  the  30th  of  September  the  first  successful  operation  took  place.  On 
-1st  of  October  Dr.  Morton  applied  to  It.  II.  Eddy,  agent  for  the  patents,  to 
ihim  in  procuring  a patent  for  the  discovery.  Mr.  Eddy  took  the  case  into 

-,j  >sideration,  and  did  not  see  Dr.  Morton  again  until  the  21st.  In  the  mean 
)4  :i.  Dr.  Morton’s  experiments  had  been  attended  with  the  most  flattering  success. 

0 operations  had  been  performed  in  the  hospital  to  the  entire  .satisfaction  of 
: faculty,  and  the  discovery  had  acquired  a footing  in  the  medical  world ; and 
nr  to  the  21st,  (but  the  precise  day  is  not  stated,)  Dr.  Jackson  had  a conversa- 

with  Mr.  Eddy,  was  informed  of  the  application  of  Dr.  Morton  for  a patent, 
claimed  that  he  had  some  connexion  with  Dr.  Morton  in  making  the  dis- 
ery.  He  called  on  Dr.  Morton  on  the  23d,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  Dr. 
,k?on  was  to  have  $500  for  the  information  he  had  given  Dr.  Morton,  if  ten 

1 cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  patent  would  produce  that  amount. 

This  arrangement  between  the  parties,  settled  by  and  between  themselves, 
private  conference,  proved  by  their  subsequent  conversation  with  Mr.  Eddy, 

. uot  now  denied,  shows  conclusively  the  view  that  each  had  of  his  respec- 
s participation  in  the  discovery.  It  was,  between  them  both,  distinctly  a 
iness  transaction — an  affair  of  dollars  and  cents ; and  clearly  Dr.  Jackson 
ed  and  introduced  the  conversation,  not  to  assert  his  rights  to  the  dia- 
ery ; not  to  inquire  as  to  its  success,  for  of  this  public  report  had  advised  him ; 
to  give  any  advice  or  caution  as  to  its  further  use,  but  to  claim  a compen- 
on  iu  money  for  the  advice  and  information  v * had  given  to  Dr.  Morton  on 
30th  of  September;  aud  $500,  if  ten  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  patent 
aid  produce  it,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  that  information, 
is  conversation  and  agreement  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  view  we  have 
.s  far  taken  of  the  case,  but  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  on  the  ground  assumed 
Dr.  Jackson.” 
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This  agreement  being  concluded,  Ur.  Jackson  ’(rent  home,  as  he  hima  , 
admits,  and  charged  Dr.  Morton  $500  on  his  books  for  the  information  whi 
he  had  given  him.  This  is  -the  first  entry  or  pen-mark  made  by  Dr.  Jacks 
with  regard  to  this  discovery  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  co- 
rn it'tee.  It  is  true  Dr.  Jackson  insists  that  the  arrangement,  in  pursuance 
which  the  entry  was  made,  was  obtained  from  bim  by  the  falsehood  and  subtle 
of  Dr.  Morton.  The  assertion  is  easily  made,  but  of  little  value  against  t 
contradictory  statement  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  the  whole  sequence  of  facts  goil 
fully  to  sustain  that  statement.  A written  paper,  signed  by  Dr.  Jackson  on  t 
27th  of  October,  1846,  sustains  the  arrangement  resulting  in  the  entry  by  I 
Jackson;  but  this,  also;  he  attempts  to  invalidate,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
was  altered,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  Mr.  Eddy,  the  patent  solicit* 
after  he  had  agreed  to  sign  it,  and  before  he  signed  it,  and  that  thus  a fal 
paper  was  palmed  upon  him.  This  statement  is  also  wholly  unsupported,  ai 
at  variance  with  pi-oof  and  probability.  The  former  committee,  in  speaking 
the  conversation  testified  to  by  Mr.  Eddy,  and  the  arrangement  that  Dr.  Morfc 
should  pay  Dr.  Jackson  $500,  if  ten  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  sale  wou 
amount  to  it,  say: 

“ But  the  representations  and  advice  of  Mr.  Eddy,  the  common  friend  of  t' 
parties,  modified  their  arrangement.  He  represented  to  Dr.  Morton  that  I 
Jackson,  from  having  given  him  the  information  and  advice  spoken  of  on  t 
30th  of  September,  was  entitled  to  participate  in  the  patent  as  a joint  disco 


erer ; that  if  he  were  not  joined  in  the  patent,  the  fact  of  his  giving  th 


information  would  be  used  to  impeach  the  patent;  and  that  if  Dr  Jackson  we 
joined  as  a patentee,  his  name,  and  his  advice  and  assistance,  would  be  useful 
bringing  out  the  discovery,  and  giving  it  celebrity.  With  these  arguments  1 
Morton  was  satisfied,  and  consented  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  named  as 
joint  discoverer  in  the  patent.  Mr.  Eddy  also  advised  with  Dr.  Jackson,  w 
informed  him  that,  ‘ by  the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
would  be'prevented  from  joining  with  Dr.  Morton  in  taking  out  a patent,  as 
would  be  expelled  from  the  association  if  he  did  so.  He  further  stated  that 
intended  to  make  a professional  charge  of  $500  for  the  advice  he  had  giv 
him,  and  that  Dr.  Morton  had  acceded  to  this ; that  he  did  not  wish  his  nai 


coupled  with  Dr.  Morton  in  any  manner;  that  Dr.  Morton  might  take  out 


patent,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  do  what  he  pleased  with  it’  At  a subs 
quent  interview,  prior  to  the  27tli  October,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  Dr.  Jackson 
waive  his  objections  to  associating  with  Dr.  Morton,  as  ‘ I was  confident  tb 
he  was  mistaken  in  bis  views  as  to  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  medic  - 
association;  that  Dr.  Morton  could  not  properly  take  out  a patent  -without  hii 
and  that  by  joining  in  the  patent,  he  would,  of  n certainty,  be  obtaining  cm 
as  a discoverer;  whereas,  should  he  not  do  so,  he  might  lose  all  credit,  as  in  f 
case  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  which,  I understood  from  Dr.  Jackson,  he  h: 
suggested  to  Professor  Morse.’  The  objection  as  to  the  medical  society  w 
removed  on  consultation  with  Dr.  Gould.  Dr.  Jackson  consented  to  join  in  t 
patent,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  f 
his  interest  in  it.” 

In  settling  the  question  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  it 
unimportant  Avliether  Dr.  Jackson  did  or  did  not  desire  to  give  it  freely  to  t 
world.  Such  desire,  if  he  had  it,  did  not  make  the  discovery  his ; and  if 
w-ere  not  in  fact  his,  the  desire  is  without  merit.  In  one  point  of  view  only 
the  patent  question  and  contest  relevant,  namely : to  show  what  the  parti 
understood  of  their  several  rights;  nor  would  we  touch  upon  that,  after  t' 
above  examination  of  the  subject  by  the  former  committee  of  the  House,  but 
add  to  it  another  item  of  evidence.  After  this  controversy  had  arisen  and  waxtl 
warm,  on  the  ; day  of  January,  1847,  Messrs.  Loring  & Hays,  the  eoun 
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:nder  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  think  the  least  that,  in  justice 
urself  and  Dr.  Jackson,  you  can  offer,  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  profits 


la 
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q »r.  Jackson,  addressed  a letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  of  which  the  following  is  an 

STseemed  best  that  the  differences  between  Dr  Jackson  and  yourself  should 
oe  made  public;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  generally  understood  the 

Julties  were  in  the  course  of  adjustment.  * * * 

when  inquired  of,  that  we  were  making  arrangements  that  we  hoped  would 
; ibute  the  profits  of  the  discovery  in  such  a manner  that  would  be  satisfactory 

11  parties. 

T ' ' 

nc^from  the  invention,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  settlement  of  his  claim 
° #*##*=*** 

: It  is  our  wish  to  settle  this  matter  amicably,  if  possible.  We  hope  you  will 
by  our  suggestions,  that  we  wish  only  to  have  a fair  distribution  of  the 
its  of  a discovery  made  among  those  who  cannot,  if  they  disagree,  effectually 
aiu  the  patent,  and  which,  if  sustained,  promises  to  give  to  all  parties  large 
> f of  money  for  their  united  co-operation .”  . 

iilic  proposition  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Morton.  This  transaction  shows  the 

• that  the  parties  each  entertained,  at  that  time,  of  his  rights  in  the  discovery, 
it  does  not.  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  place  Dr.  Jackson  in  a fa\or- 
position  to  denounce  the  patent,  in  the  profits  of  which , he  desired  thus  to 

icipatc,  as  “ an  infamous  speculation  on  human  suffering. 

"i  he  former  committee  proceed  to  say : . 

iYour  committee  do  not  feel  that  on  this  question  of  fact  the  parties  ought 
e bound  by  the  legal  conclusions  of  their  common  friend,  Mr.  Eddy,  or  by 
papers  which  they  executed  in  pursuance  of  his  legal  advice.  But  they  do 
<ider  the  communications  mado  by  them  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Eddy,  the  mutual 
:ement  of  the  parties  between  themselves  as  touching  the  discovery,  and  the 
i admitted  by  them  on  the  consultation,  as  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 

• significance.  A voluntary  agreement  took  place  between  the  parties  on  that 
, of  which  both  must  have  understood  the  full  force  and  effect,  and  to  which 
:her  seems  to  have  been,  or  probably  could  have  been,  impelled  by  advice  or 
laael.  It  was  that  the  whole  right  to  use  the  discovery  under  the  patent 
rid  be  and  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Morton,  ho  paying  to  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per 
c.  on  all  sales  for  licenses. 

Your  committee  cannot  here  fail  to  remember  the  unqualified  terms  of  con- 
pt  and  reprobation  in  which  Dr.  Jackson  had,  during  the  preceding  part  of 
month,  down  almost  to  the  very  date  of  this  arrangement,  spoken  of  Dr.  Morton 
his  alleged  ignorance  and  recklessness  in  the  use  of  this  agent.  They  can- 
conceive  it  possible,  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  true  discoverer,  that  he  would, 
-solemn  contract,  relinquish  all  power  over  his  discovery,  and  place  it  solely  in 
bands  of  a man  of  whom  he  thought  so  ill.  Dr.  Jackson  indignantly  repels 
idea  that  if  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  we  think  it  could  not  be 
case,  as  the  pittance  reserved  to  him,  if  lie  conceived  himself  the  true  dis- 
erer,  was  despicably  small.  And  how  could  he  hope  to  acquire  fame  by 
.ndoning  the  most  important  discovery  of  the  age? — one  which,  if  it  were  his, 
. if,  under  the  auspices  of  his  reputation,  with  his  skill  and  science,  it  were 
sented  to  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  place  him  on  the  highest  scientific  and 
Sessional  eminence.  How  could  he  hope  to  acquire  fame  by  thus  surrendering 
control  over  the  discovery,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  such  a man  as  he 
l represented  and  still  represents  Dr.  Morton  to  be. 

‘A  careful  examination  of  the  above  detailed  acts  and  conversations  of  tho 
ties,  down  to  the  27th  of  October,  about  which  it  would  seem  to  your  com- 
;tec  there  could  be  no  doubt,  renders  it  clear,  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
ther  Dr.  Jackson  nor  Dr.  Morton,  nor  any  of  those  who  had  witnessed  or 
ed  in  the  operatiQn,  supposed  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
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this  discovery,  or  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  communicated  importa  ■/ 
information  to  Dr.  Morton ; and  if  we  trace  the  conduct  of  the  parties  l'urthi 
this  opinion  is  but  confirmed. 

“On  the  7th  of  November  a capital  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Ilaywai 
in  the  hospital,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether  admfl ' 
tstered  by  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Warren,  being  informed  by  Dr.  Jackson  that  »iV 
suggested  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether  to  Dr.  Morton,  invited  him  to  attend  an 
administer  the  ether.  He  declined,  for  two  reasons:  one  was,  that  he  ict 
going  out  of  town;  the  other,  that  lie  could  not  do  so  consistently  with  h‘ 
arrangements  with  Dr.  Morton.  So  the  first  capital  operation,  under  the  influent 
ot  ether,  was  successfully  performed,  Dr.  Jackson  not  yet  thinking  fit  to  attem 
But  m a communication  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Marc 
1,  184/,  he  sajs.  I was  desirous  of  testing  the  ether  in  a capital  operation 
and  Dr.  Warren  politely  consented  to  have  the  trial  made;  and  its  result 
pioved  entirely  satisfactory,  an  amputation  having  been  performed,  under  tljj 
influence  of  the  ethereal  vapor,  without  giving  any  pain  to  the  patient.’  If 
strikes  the  mind  with  some  surprise  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  claim  this  open 
tion  as  an  experiment  made  by  him,  at  his  request,  and  to  satisfy  himself  ( 
the  efficacy  of  the  ‘ ethereal  vapor’  in  a capital  operation,  when  the  only  coi 
nexion  which  he  had  with  the  operation  was  to  decline  attending  it  when  sp  “ 
cialfy  invited.  Indeed,  so  entirely  did  he  omit  to  inform  himself  on  the  sul 
ject  of  this  experiment,  which  he  declares  to  be  his,  that  in  the  above  con 
munication  lie  names  Dr.  Warren  as  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  operatioi  ^ 
which  was,  in  fact,  performed  by  Dr.  Hayward. 

“ Another  surgical  operation  was  performed  at  the  Bromfield  House  on  tb  : 
21st  of  November,  the  ether  again  administered  by  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Jacksoi  ; 
-was  then  present  for  the  first  time,  on  invitation,  but  merely  as  a spectatoi 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1S47,  an  operation  was  performed  in  the  hospital,  whe 
Dr.  Jackson  attended,  and  brought  with  him  a bag  of  oxygen  gas,  to  relievi 
. the  patient  from  asphyxia  in  case  it  should  supervene.  Nothing  of  the  kin 
occurred,  and  the  gas  was  not  used.  This  is  the  first  and  only  act  of  Dr.  Jacls 
sou’s  made  known  to  your  committee  which  implied  that  he  had  any  duty  b 
perform  in  the  administration  of  the  ether,  or  that  he  rested  under  any  respon 
sibility  as  to  its  effects.” 

Among  the  papers  not  heretofore  presented,  Dr.  Jackson  has  brought  befon 
your  committee  a letter  of  George  T.  Dexter,  dated  December  19,  1851,  i]  :j 
whicli  the  writer  states  that  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  year  1S42  communicated  to  bin  J- 
his  discovery  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  spoke  of  it  freelj  ~ 
earnestly,  and  confidentially,  as  a means  of  alleviating  much  human  sufferin 
in  surgical  operations ; that  in  the  winter  of  1842  the  witness  called  on  I)rf 
Jackson  m his  laboratory,  who  told  him  he  continued  his  experiments  wit 
sulphuric  ether,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  all  that  he  had  anticipated,  d 
more.  • i »• 


We  hear  nothing,  however,  from  any  other  quarter  of  continued  experiment) 
by  Dr.  Jackson  after  that  of  the  winter  of  lS41-’42.  Dr.  Jackson  himsei 
does  not  profess  to  have  made  any.' 

There  is  also  a letter  from  D.  J.  Browne,  who  says  that  in  1S45  Dr.  Jacksoi 
stated  to  him  that  lie  had  discovered  in  the  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether# 
preventive  of  pain  in  surgical  operations,  and  that  he  spoke  of  its  effects  ii 
such  operations  with  enthusiasm.  To  both  these  gentlemen  he  made  his  com 
municalions  in  confidence,  and  no  written  statement  of  it  appears  from  cither  oi 
them  until  December,  1851,  lour  yoars  after  the  discovery  was  a subject  or 
public  contest,  and  not  until  after  the  scientific  papers  had  been  for  nearly  as  long 
filled  with  the  statements  and  evidence  of  the  conflicting  claimants.  Without 
imputing  any  willul  aberration  from  truth  to  either  of  the  above-named  persons i 
your  committee  think  it  but  just  to  remark  that  their  evidence,  so  far  as  correct  ! 
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cof  memory  is  concerned,  is  entitled  to  much  less  weight  than  it  would  have 
.if  given  while  the  controversy  was  fresh  and  rife,  and  before  full  publica- 
Tliere  is  certainly  great  danger  that  a witness  who  has  read  with  feelings 
tvt  urtiality  the  mass  of  evidence  exhibited  in  this  controversy,  and  the  con- 
iig  publications  of  the  parties  and  their  friends,  will,  when  he  attempts  to 
; a conversation  relative  to  the  subject,  which  occurred  six  or  nine  years 
l blend  with  his  recollection  of  it  the  statements  arid  the  evidence  which 
meen  four  years  with  it  in  his  mind,  and  thus  cause  the  one  to  be  colored  by 
istaken  for  the  other.  For  reasons  akin  to  this,  the  English  courts  of 
eery  will  not  permit  a witness  to  be  examined  in  a cause  after  publication 
me  evidence.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this  evidence  weighs 
£ oas  dust  in  the  balance  against  the  evidence  growing  out  of  the  acts  and 
.3 ions  of  Dr.  Jackson,  which  your  committee  have  already  considered.  Dr. 
..son  may  have  told  these  persons  all  that  he  wrote  to  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont 
ue  13th  of  November,  1S46,  but  even  this  your  committee  think  improbable, 
may  have  repeated  in  his  own  person  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Beddocs  and 
Humphrey  Davy,  connected  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Townsend.  Dr. 
did  this,  and  even  more.  This  knowledge  of  these  speculations  had 
„ me  the  common  possession  of  the  medical  mind,  a common  highway,  in 
bh  it  was  not  discovery  to  travel.  And  it  involves  no  improbability  to  sup- 
■ that  these  persons  were  mistaken  as  to  the  exact  statement  that  Dr.  Jaek- 
imade  them,  and  that  it  is  oolored  and  extended  in  their  letters, 
ue  last  deposition  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep,  laid  before  the  former  committee  of  the 
«se  shortly  before  tho  coming  in  of  their  report,  shows  what  wild  freaks  feeling 
imagination  sometimes  play  with  human  memory.  He  testifies  as  follows : 
! became  associated  in  the  business  and  practice  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ju  tho  2Stli  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1846.  On  tho  next  day  we  were 
t to  prepare  an  advertisement  for  publication,  when  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould 
id  at  our  rooms.  Being  pressed  with  business,  I requested  him  to  wx-ite  the 
rtisement,  with  which  request  he  complied.  After  lie  had  written  it,  which 
id  at  his  own  house,  he  brought  it  to  me,  and  we  read  it  together.  In  it  the 
'Very  of  etherization,  without  any  suggestion  having  been  made  by  me  to 
effect,  was  ascribed  in  explicit  terms  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Dr. 
Id,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  words  in  which  this  ascription  was 
, . ceased,  said  to  me  ‘That  will  please  Jackson.’  I then  showed  the  advertise 
" j to  Dr.  Morton,  and  we  read  it  together.  He  then  exclaimed  witli  empha- 
That  is  good;  I like  that;  I’ll  take  it  to  the  printer.’  Copies  of  the  adver- 
lent  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Morton,  aud,  as  I supposed  at  the 
without  alteration,  and  published  by  his  order  in  three  evening  newspa- 
On  seeing  the  advertisement  in  the  Evening  Traveller,  on  the  evening  of 
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same  day,  I was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  words  which  ascribed  the 
rr  discovery  to  Dr.  Jackson  had  been  struck  out.  The  next  morning  I called 
attention  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  fact,  and  asked  him  why  he  struck  out  those 
ils.  He  hesitated,  and  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say,  when  I said  to  him: 
rton,  why  do  you  quarrel  with  Jackson?  .You  injure  yourself  and  injure 
cause.’  His  reply  was:  ‘I  wouldn’t  if  he  would  behave  himself.  The 
it  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  Dr.  Jackson;  Jackson  shall  have  the  credit 
,;  I want  to  make  money  out  of  it.’ 

:I  stated  the  foregoing  facts  to  my  family  ou  the  aforesaid  evening,  and 
-wards  to  other  individuals.  I have  heretofore  declined  voluntarily  testify - 
to  them,  but  consider  that  I have  no  right,  upon  a call  of  such  a nature  as 
nv  made  upon  me,  to  withhold  the  testimony. 

1ITV  ■ ■ “N.  C.  KEEP. 

Boston,  February  8,  1849.” 
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On  this  the  former  committee  remark : 

“When  this  deposition  was  received,  the  chairman  of  your  committee  show, 
it  to  Dr.  Morton,  who  in  a few  minutes  brought  to  him  a bound  book  entitl  % 
‘Miscellaneous  Notes.’  On  the  91st  page  was  a manuscript  in  the  handwritii 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  written  evidently  on  the  outside  sheet  of  a letter  addressi  : 
to  Dr.  A.  A.  G.,  and  postmarked  ‘Washington  city,  D.  C.,  July  9.’  from"  i : 
which  it  was  most  manifest  that  this  was  the  original  draft  of  the  advertiseme  ■' 
testified  to  by  Dr.  Keep.  This  paper,  contrasted  with  the  evidence  of  I *“ 
Keep  as  the  contents  of  an  original  draft,  fixes  in  the  minds  of  your  committ 
the  just  value  of  this  species  of  evidence.  The  paper  is  as  follows:. 

‘“The  subscribers,  having  associated  themselves  in  the  business  of  dent 1 
surgery,  would  respectfully  invite  their  friends  to  call  on  them  at  their  roon  1 
No.  19  Trcmont  Row.  They  confidently  believe  that  the  increased  facilities  whi<  ■ 
their  united  experience  will  afford  them  of  performing  operations  with  elegan 
and  despatch,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  having  them  performed  witho 
pain,  by  the  use  of  the  fluid  recently  invented  by  Doctors  Jackson  and  Morto 
will  not  only  meet  the  wishes  of  their  former  patients,  but  secure  to  them  adc 
tional  patronage.’  ” 

^ our  committee  also  examined  the  original  paper,  which  is  the  subject  of  tl 
above  deposition,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  has  net-er  been  altered  by  erasure  '• 
interlineation  since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gould.  The  entire  narratrf  ' 
therefore,  of  Dr.  Keep  that  the  paper  originally  conceded  the  whole  merit  of  tl  1 
discovery  to  Dr.  Jackson,  the  conversation  relating  to  that,  the  alteration  1 1 
Dr.  Morton  before  publication,  the  reproof  given  him  by  the  witness,  and  E ;l 
Morton’s  reply,  still  insisting  that  the  credit  was  due  to 'Dr.  Jackson,  and  th  1 
he  should  have  it,  is  all  shown  to  be  false  from  beginning  to  end — the  mere  ere  ‘; 
tion  of  an  excited  imagination — not  an  error  in  regard  to  the  force  of  terms, , h 
is  probably  the  case  in  the  two  depositions  considered  above,  but  a stateme  5 
which,  by  a fortunate  reference  made  in  it  to  a written  paper,  is  proved  to  ha'  - 
no  foundation  whatsoever  in  truth.  \ 

Your  committee  cannot  better  present  their  views  of  the  mass  of  evideni 
filed  before  the  former  committee  of  the  House  than  by  here  embodying  in  i r 
connexion  so  much  of  their  report  as  relates  to  it.  They  say : 

“The  testimony  of  Don  P.  Wilson  and  J.  E.  Hunt,  who  were  assistants:  » 
Dr.  Morton’s  shop  for  a few  months,  commencing  in  November,  1846,  is  adduct  h 
to  impeach  the  evidence  of  Leavitt,  Spear,  and  Hayden,  by  their  alleged  declars  T- 
tions,  and  the  title  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  discovery,  by  his  declarations.  Th 
is  a species  of  testimony  against  which  the  books  on  evidence  especially  put  i & 
on  our  guard.  It  is  a sweeping  kind  of  evidence  which  covers  everything,  ar  « 
if  the  imputed  conversation  be  private , or  if  it  be  general,  (as  he  ‘often  said  • 
or  ‘always  said,’)  it  is  often  difficult  to  subject  the  evidence  to  the  ordinar  li 
tests  of  surrounding  circumstances  and  inherent  probability,  so  as  to  fix  its  vain  ic 
There  is  enough,  however,  in  these  depositions  to  show  that  they  are  of  but  litti  ■ 
weight.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  in  direct  eoi  . 
tradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Whitman,  Spear,  Leavitt,  and  Hayden,  and  the  l( 
contradict  by  strong  implication  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Wigh  »r 
man,  the  character  of  all  and  each  of  whom  is  most  satisfactorily  vouched.  Th  I 
testimony  of  these  two  witnesses  cannot  be  true,  unless  the  first  four  abov  it 
named  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  carry  a point  by  perjury;  but,  as  to  then 
we  have  examined  their  evidence — we  have  tested  it  by  its  agreement  with  sui  I* 
rounding  circumstances — and  wo  are  satisfied  of  its  truth. 

This  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  dispose  of  the  testimony  of  Wilson  anA 
Hunt ; but  it  is  propor  to  look  at  the  inherent  character  of  their  evidence.  Jr 
“ Wilson,  in  the  commencement  of  his  deposition,  swears,  by  way  of  recital! 
that  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  was  the  discoverer  of  the  application1  of  ether  tlk 
produce  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations ; and,  among  other  tijjnffa} 
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.says, 1 Mmton  first,  claimed  the  discovery  to  be  his  own,’  in  February,  1847. 
;3ay  nothing  of  the  looseness  and  total  want  ot  caution  with  which  the  fact  ot  the 
t overy  is  stated — a fact  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  certainly  had  no  knowledge 
til  litever — he  testifies  directly  against  the  recorded  fact  in  the  second  particu* 
for  Dr.  Morton  did  claim  the  discovery  as  early  as  September  30,  1846, 
his  claim  was  'given  to  the  world  the  next  day  in  the  public  prints.  His 
iin,  and  his  alone,  was  known  to  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  during  the  month 
5 October,  and  his  public  circulars  and  the  numerous  answers  to  them,  which 
; [ nas  exhibited  to  the  committee,  show  that  daring  all  that  time,  and  at  all 
isa,  he  claimed  the  discovery  publicly  aud  to  the  world  as  his  own.  The 
::aesB  goes  on  to  say  : ‘ In  the  administration  of  the  ether  I was  guided  by , 
solely  relied  upon,  the  advice  and  assurances  of  Dr.  Jackson,  received 
ough  Morton.  We  never  dared  to  follow  Morton’s  own  directions — aud  adds 
if  they  had,  the  consequeuces  would  probably  have  been  fatal,  and  ether- 
ion  a failure.  And  further,  that  he  never  knew  Morton  ‘ to  apply  it  to  a 
dent  in  the  office.  This  was  from  a most  apparent  fear  and  shunning  of 
loiti  oonsibilityJ 

.’Now,  as  to  the  advice  and  assurances  of  Dr.  Jackson,  alleged  to  have  been 
lived  from  time  to  time  through  Dr.  Morton,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
. any  such  repeated  intercourse  and  communication  took  place  during  that 
3,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  actual  fact  of  any  such  meeting  and  in- 
icctions.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  of  unkind  feelings  existing  on 
.Jackson’s  part  towards  Dr.  Morton ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
testimony  of  Dr.  Keep  indirectly  contradicts  the  testimony  of  Wilson  on 
] t;  point,  and  directly  upon  each  of  the  other  points  last  named.  Dr.  Keep’s 
t ect,  and  the  tendency  of  his  evidence,  is  to  depreciate  Dr.  Morton  ; but  for 
;.ts  the  very  reverse  of  those  with  which  he  is  charged  by  Wilson,  namely, 
rash  recklessness,'  instead  of  ‘ a most,  manifest  fear  of  responsibility,’  in 
ministering  the  ether;  and  he  evidently  is  impressed  with  the  belief,  and 
l,  jgns  to  let  it  be  known,  that  the  success  of  etherization  depended  upon  his 
1 and  prudence.  He  says,  ‘it  was  his  ( Morton’s ) practice  during  that  time 
dminister  the  ether  without  any  adequate  provision  for  the  admission  of  at- 
i pheric  air ; and  whenever  operations  were  performed  by  other  persons  in  the 
•e,  and  under  liis  supervision,  he  directed  the  application  in  the  same  way, 
:onsequence  of  which  many  of  the  operations  were  unsuccessful,  and  great 
rress  and  suffering  were  induced.’  Dr.  Keep  then  states  that  he  made  ample 
vision  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and  advised  the  assistants  to  do  the 
p 'ie  thing ; but  ‘ they  being  influenced  by  his  (Morton’s)  directions  and  known 
„ ikes,  didDOt  at  all  times  follow  my  advice.’  Not  a word  is  said  by  Dr.  Keep 
f .any  advice  or  directions  coming  from  Dr.  Jackson,  which,  if  it  had  actually 
Ll  iirred,  mu6t  have  been  known  to  him,  and  would  have  formed  an  important 
l in  the  currect  incidents  of  the  time.  The  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses 
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thus : They  were  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Morton  during  the  same  ‘ thirty 
-Keep,  the  superior,  Wilson,  the  assistant.  Keep  says  Dr.  Morton  was 
:ihe  habit  of  administering  the  ether  in  a particular  manner,  and  that  he  was 
'■  h.  and  reckless.  Wilson  says  that  he  never  administered  it  at  all,  and  that 
was  timid  and  shrank  from  responsibility.  But  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
j ee  with  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  show  that  he  repeatedly  administered  it 
he  hospital  himself,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  entire  success.  Wilson 
•s  the  assistants  in  the  office  would  not  follow  the  directions  of  Dr.  Morton, 
relied  upon  such  as  were  brought  from  Dr.  Jackson.  Keep  says  nothing 
ut  instructions  from  Dr.  Jackson,  but  that  the  assistants  in  the  office  were 
uenced  by  the  directions  and  known  wishes  of  Dr.  Morton,  so  that  his  salu- 
•f  advice  and  remonstrances  were  often  of  no  avail.  Wilson  says  Dr.  Morton 
dained  to  him,  an  assistant  in  Mb  offiee,  very  fully  all  the  particulars  of  the 
covery  and  patent ; but,  to  Dr.  Keep,  his  partner,  he  oxlondod  no  such  con . 
Rep.  Com.  89 10 
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fidence.  We  leave  these  two  depositions  to  be  viewed  in  their  strong  contrast  • ii 
and  as  to  the  testimony  of  Don  P.  Wilson,  considering  its  inherent  improba- 
bility, the  suspicious  nature  of  the  species  of  testimony  to  which  it  belongs,  them, 
manner  in  which  it  is  contradicted  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  evidence  of 
Dr  Keep;  and  when  we  further  consider  that  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  ? 
evidence  of  'Whitman,  Spear,  Leavitt,  and  Dr.  Hayden,  and  indirectly  to  that  |t 
of  Metcalf  and  Wightman,  and  that  it  is  also  in  direct  conflict  with  numerous 
public  printed  cards  aud  notices  of  the  day,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  give  it  the 
slightest  weight  or  consideration. 

_ “ Thetestimony  of  John  E.  Hunt  is  subject  to  the  same  objections  with  those 
oi  Don  1 . >V  ilson,  and  other  objections  which  your  committee  will  now  proceed 
to  notice.  Iir  order  to  bring  out  a declaration  on  the  part  of  Spear,  that  he  had 
never  taken  ether,  lie  represents  him  as  taking  it  one  evening,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  it  seizing  upon  a countryman  present  and  handling  W 
roughly,  lire  apology  which  Spear  makeB  to  the  countryman  is,  ‘this  was  the 
hrst  time  he  had  ever  taken  the  ether ;’  not  that  it  was  the  first  time  ether  so  affected 
him,  or  that  the  rudeness  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  ether,  but  that 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  taken  the  ether— a fact  which  had  little  to  do  with 
the  <ict  of  rudeness,  &nd  was  a most  irrelevant  apology.  But  the  innuiry  there- 
upon  made  by  Mi.  Hunt  is  most  remarkably  inconsec]uent ; behaving  heard 
Spear  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  taken  ether,  asks  him  if  it  ‘ever 
affected  him  in  the  same  way  before.’  Now,  if  he  had  been  pressing  Spear  with 
a cross-examination  in  order  to  entrap  him  in  some  important  admission,  the  in- 
quiry might,  perhaps,  have  been  made;  but  it  was  then  a matter  of  no  import- 
ance whatever  whether  Spear  had  breathed  the  vapor  of  ether  or  not,  and  it 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  both  branches  of  the  conversa- 
tion, so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  actually  occurred;  and  as  the  statement 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  so  many  respectable  witnesses,  and  is  in  itself  im- 
probable, your  committee  do  not  feel  bound  to  give  it  eredence.  Again,  in  a 
walk  with  Spear,  Hunt  gets  from  him  a full  disclosure  of  the  discovery,  and  a 
statement  that  it  belonged  to  Dr.  Jackson.  According  to  this,  Dr.  Morton  got 
the  requisite  information  and  instructions  from  Dr.  Jackson,  came  home,  tried  it 
on  a woman,  and  it  worked  first  rate ; and  he  had  since  then  continued  to  use  it 
under  the  direction's  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  evidence  shows  that  Spear  well 
knew  that  the  experiment  was  not  tried  on  a wotnaii,  but  on  a man  whose  certifi- 
cate was  read  next  day  by  hundreds  in  the  city  of  Boston.  But  the  witness  evi- 
dently took  this  part  of  the  story  from  the  narrative  of  Don  P.  Wilson  (whose 
deposition  was  taken  on  the  same  day)  about  the  refractory  female  patient 
named  in  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  30th  of  September,  -who  was 
to  be  cheated  with  atmospheric  air  administered  from  a gas-bag. 

“ From  among  the  thousands  with  whom  Dr.  Morton  communicated  touching 
rliis  discovery,  during  the  winter  of  1846  and  1S47,  some  six  or  seven,  with 
•whom  he  had  personal  controversies,  testify  to  his  admissions  that  he  was  not 
the  discoverer.  They  differ  as  to  the  degrees  of  directness  and  fullness  with 
which  he  opened  the  matter  to  them,  but  it  will  be  found,  as  your  committee 
believe,  to  be  a rule  in  this  case,  having  no  exception,  that  the  more  violent  the 
hostility  ot  the  individual  the  more  fiercely  he  assailed  Dr.  Morton’s  patent,  the 
more  free  Morton  became  in  his  communication,  and  the  more  fully  did  he  un- 
bosom himself;  and  his  statements  always  went  directly  to  defeat  his  own 
claims  and  support  the  defence  of  the  opponent  to  -whom  he  made  it.  For  ex- 
ample, H.  8.  l’ayne  says  ‘that,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1846,  he  com- 
menced applying  the  vapor  of  ether  to  pi-oduce  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical 
operations.  L his  was  after  I had  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  preparation  by 

Charles  1.  Jackson,  of  the  city  of  Boston.’  He  then  states  that  Dr.  Clarke  I 
purchased  of  Dr.  Morton  a right,  under  the  patent,"  for  Rensselaer  and  several  >l 
adjoining  counties,  -who  sold  to  Dr.  Bordell ; and  Dr.  Payne  was  notifiod  by  Dr.  ■ 
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dke,  as  the  agent  of  Dr.  Morton,  to  abandon  the  use  of  ether  in  his  practice, 
teer  failing  in  an  attempt  at  negotiation  with  Dr.  Bordell  he  went  to  Boston 
J*  il  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Morton,  who  not  once  only,  but  repeatedly,  de- 
rred  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  sole  discoverer ; ‘ that  all  the  knowledge  he 
sessed  in  relation  to  its  properties  and  application  came  from  Dr.  Jackson, 
1 that  he  never  had  any  idea  of  applying  sulphuric  ether,  or  that  sulphuric 
eer  could  be  applied  for  tl^e  aforesaid  purposes  until  Dr.  Jackson  had  sng- 
tted  it  to  him,  and  had  given  him  full  instructions.’  This  most  frank  com- 
mication  raises  at  once  a difficulty  about  the  patent,  which  is  obviously  void 
iiiat  statement  be  true ; and  Dr.  Morton  attempts  to  i-emove  it  by  saying  ‘ that 
::liad  been  very  fortunate  in  effecting  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Jacksou  be- 
3 any  one  else  had  the  opportunity,  and  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  whom 
. Jacksou  communicated  the  discovery.’  And  he  adds  : ‘ Dr.  Morton  again 
l again  said  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  the  discoverer  of  the  new  applica- 
l i of  ether,  but  that  the  idea  had  been  first  , communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Jack- 
, , who  was  its  discoverer,  and  that  his  (Dr.  Morton’s)  interest  in  the  patent 
is  merely  a purchased  one;  apd,. moreover,  that  he  was  very  lucky  in  antici- 
ing  all  other  persons  by  first  receiving  so  precious  a discovery  from  the  lips 
* Dr.  Jackson.’ 

. After  seeing  the  fullness  and  unreserved  character  of  this  important  conver- 
ion,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  with  which  Dr.  Morton  attempts  to  impress 
tfact  that  he  had  no  participation  whatever  in  the  discovery,  not  satisfied  with 
tfering  it  to  escape  him  inadvertently  or  even  stating  it  once,  but  repeating  it 
lain’  and  * again,’  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  impress  it,  one  could  not  but  besur- 
il 

C«I 


.sed  to  know  that  Dr.  Payne,  before  this  conversation,  had  pirated  this  discovery, 
-.  set  up  for  himself,  bade  defiance  to  Dr.  Morton  and  his  assignees,  and  on  his  re- 
i home  published  a,  card,  in  which  he  by  no  means  denies  that  Dr.  Morton  dis- 
■ered  the  thing  which  he  and  his  assignees  are  using,  but  averring  that  his  (Dr. 
rue's)  anodyne  vapor,  which  in  his  affidavit  he  admits  to  be  sulphuric  ether, 
mot  the  invention  of  the  great  Dr.  Morton,  but  an  entirely  superior  article, 
all  persons  must  beware  how  they  infringe  on  his  rights.’  And  the  more 
ecially  is  it  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  this  state  of  facts,  which  Dr.  Mor- 
ttook  such  unusual  pains  to  repeat  and  to  impress  upon  this  his  most  determined 
onent,  would,  if  true,  render  the  patent  wholly  void  in  his  hands,  and  put  his 
S*  iovery  entirely  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Payne  and  all  others  who  should  see  fit 
.vail  themselves  of  it.  There  can  be  no  absolute  proof  that  Dr.  Morton  did 
make  these  statements,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  against  his  interest  to 
c.e  them ; and  there  is  also  full  proof  that  they  are  not  true,  and  that  they 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  numerous  printed  and  published  statements. 
ry  are  not  true ; for,  besides  the  six  witnesses  who  testify  directly  or  indi- 
ly  to  the  discovery  in  its  inception  and  progress,  it  distinctly  conflicts  with 
1 conversation  of  the  parties  and  their  mutual  understanding  on  the  26th  and 
* il  of  October,  as  testified  to  by  R.  H.  Eddy.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
S m promulgated  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  received  and  accredited  by  the  scientific 
tlemen  in  the  medical  hospital  who  performed  the  operations  testin'*  the 
>acj  of  the  discovery. 

1 Dr.  Warren  says : 

“‘Bosto K,  January  6,  1S47. 

‘ I hereby  declare  and  certify,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection 
: 1 n.ever1  heard  °f  tlie  U8e  of  sulphuric  ether  by  inhalation,  as  a means  of 
i renting  the  pains  m surgical  operations,  until  it  was  suggested  bv  Dr  W T 
! Ifilorton  yi  the  latter  part  of  October,  1846. J 


■ Since  the  above  date  the  whole  Burgical  Btaff  of  the  hospital  have  testified  to 

same  effect. 
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“And  alike  opposed  to  all  the  numerous  printed  circulars  which  Dr.  Morton 
and  his  agents  had  distributed  and  were  then  distributing  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  appears  that  prior  to  this  date  Dr.  Morton’s  attention  had 
been  called  to  an  opposing  claim  to  the  discovery,  and  to  the  experiments  at  the 
hospital,  and  he  had  taken  a decided  public  stand  against  them,  as  witness  his 
circular  published  the  20th  day  of  November,  1846,  and  the  note  thereto 
attached : * 


“ ‘ Dental  operations  uritlwut  pain. 


lot 


If 


y 


“ ‘ Boston,  November  20,  1846. 

* 'Dr.  Morton  has  made  a great  improvement  in  dental  and  surgical  opera-li 
tions.  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  secure  which  measures  have  been  taken  in  foreign  nations 

“ • Having  completed  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  purpose,  and  greatly 
enlarged  his  establishment,  Dr.  Morton  respectfully  announces  to  his  friends  and 
the  public  that  he  is  now  ready  to  afford  every  accommodation  to  persons  re- 
quiring  dental  operations. 

“ • His  assistants  and  apartments  are  so  numerous,  and  his  entire  arrange- 
ments on  so  superior  a scale,  that  immediate  and  the  best  attention  can  be  given 
to  every  case  and  in  every  branch  of  his  profession. 

“ ‘ The  success  of  this  improvement  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- ; 
tions,  not  only  of  himself  and  patients,  but  of  the  very  skilful  and  distinguished 
surgeons  who  have  performed  operations  with  it  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  other  places  in  Boston,  or  witnessed  its  use  at  his  office,  rooms 
No.  19  Tremont  row. 

“ •%*  Inasmuch  as  one  or  two  persons  have  presumed  to  advertise  my  im- 
provement as  their  own,  and  even  issued  notices  to  the  effect  that  the  applica 
tions  of  it  at  the  hospital  were  made  by  them,  and  that  the  certificates  of  its 
efficacy  and  value  were  given  to  them  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution,  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  warn  the  public  against  such  false  and  unwarrantable  statements 
and  at  the  same  time  to  caution  all  persons  against  making,  aiding,  or  abettin 
in  any  infringement  of  my  rights,  if  they  would  avoid  the  trouble  and  cost  ol 
prosecutions  and  damages  at  law.’ 


“And  your  committee  do  not  think  it  credible  that  Dr.  Morton,  resting  his 
claims  to  th«-  discovery  on  the  grounds  which  he  did — having  a most  decided 
public  opinion  at  home  in  his  favor  as  the  discoverer,  having  freshly  tasted  of 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  fame,  and  recently,  in  the  public  papers  and  in  cir- 
culars, asserted  his  authorship  of  the  discovery  and  defied  his  rivals — they  do 
not  think  it  credible  that  he  should  seize  the  first  occasion  which  offered,  in  con- 
versation with  a most  determined  opponent,  to  declare  the  falsehood  of  all  that 
he  had  written^ published,  and  claimed — to  disclaim  the  honor  which  the  world 
so  generally  and  freely  accorded  to  him— confess  away  all  his  pecuniary  rights 
under  the  patent,  and  even  support  his  surrender,  disclaimer,  and  sacrifice  by  a 
self-debasing  assertion  which  he  well  knew  was  false.  The  improbability  is  too 
strong  to  allow  it  credit. 

“ But  Dr.  Payne  says  that  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1846,  he  commenced 
his  operations  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  that  this  was  after  he  had  heard  of  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston.  How  he  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Jackson  he  does  not  say;  surely  not  by  the  information  of  the 
scientific  men  of  Boston,  for  they  attributed  the  discovery  to  Dr.  Morton ; not 
by  the  public  prints,  cards,  and  advertisements,  for  the  name  of  Dr.  Morton  1 
alone  appeared  there ; and  he  says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  very  much  aston-l 
ished  in  learning,  some  time  after  his  visit  to  Boston,  that  Dr.  Morton  ‘ asserted# 
any  claim  whatever’  to  the  discovery,  and  this,  after  the  publication  and  circu-f 
lation  of  the  notices,  cards,  and  circulars  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  after  the  witness 
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.« 1 long  been  engaged  in  an  embittered  contest  with  Dr.  Morton  and  hia  *s- 
4 vees,  and  the  publication  of  his  (Dr.  Payne’s)  card.* 

i*  IDr.  Allen  Clarke,  who  also  testifies  to  admissions  by  Dr.  Morton,  but  much 
4 strongly  than  Dr.  Payne,  and  whose  statement  may  well  be  the  result  of  a 
t>  understanding,  made  the  more  decided  by  hostility  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  a 
-■.:re  to  defeat  his  patent,  was  the  purchaser  of  a right,  for  which  he  gave  his 
: for  $350.  He  at  length  determined  not  to  pay  the  note,  but  to  join  in 
[testing  the  patent,  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  by  keeping  up  the 
Croversy  for  one  year,  the  patent  would  be  broken  down.  Dr.  Blaisdell 
3:  ‘Clarke  would  not  pay  you,  for  he  could  get  the  use  of  the  letheon  for 
year  before  you  could  get  the  license,  from  them,  and  by  that  time  they 
d ruin  the  sale  of  it  there;’  and  he  might  well  have  added,  and  with  it  the 
•overer;  a very  common  fortune  to  men  who  render  the  most  important 
/ices  to  their  race.  o 

iTime,  and  the  reasonable  limits  of  a report,  will  not  allow  your  committee 
■well  upon  the  few  remaining  items  of  kindred  testimony.  The  weight  and 
- r'  nngth  of  them  have  been  considered ; and  the  residue,  like  them,  are  composed 
alleged  statements  by  Dr.  Morton  to  persons  with  whom  he  then  had,  or 
. i since  had,  personal  controversies  touching  his  discovery,  and  they  are  all 
: 5 contradiction  to  the  claims  which  Dr.  Morton  daily  promulgated  in  print  to 
'world.  Those  printed  papers  are,  as  your  committee  conceive,  the  best 
Aa  itence  of  what  Dr.  Morton  all  that  time  claimed,  and  what  he  conceded  ; 
'■*  r are  of  the  time  and  of  the  transaction;  they  do  not  admit  of  misstatement, 
construction,  or  falsification;  they  are  of  unvarying  and  exact  memory;  and 
speak  the  language  of  undoubted  truth  as  to  the  claims,  though  not  as  to 
rights  of  the  author.  His  claims,  contemporaneous  with  these  papers,  are 
:t  these  witnesses  attack.  His  rights  wo  have  already  considered;  and, 

0 the  evidence  of  his  claims,  that  which  he  insisted  and  said  was  his,  the 
ii  lished  papers  stand  against  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  as  written  or 
! * . ted  evidence  against  parol.  His  alleged  confessions,  made  under  the  most 
;a#  mbable  circumstances,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  printed  circulars, 
M •y  and  contemporaneously  promulgated  to  the  world.  If,  then,  these  alleged 

T admissions  stood  against  the  printed  and  published  papers,  without  any- 
.g  beside  to  add  strength  to  either,  we  could  not,  in  our  conscience,  in 
y thc  conduct  of  men  by  rational  probabilities,  hesitate  to  give  the 

elided  preponderance  to  the  printed  over  the  parol  evidence.  But  the  parol 
ence  runs  counter  to  all  the  leading  facts  in  the  case  heretofore  considered 
established  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  by  the  most  indubitable  proof, 
e the  printed  circulars  and  notices  entirely  agree  with  them,  and  make  with 

1 one  uniform  aud  consistent  whole.  • The  objects  of  the  parties,  their  claims 
r efforts,  their  purposes  appear  the  same  throughout.  The  deposition  of  A 
-sdell  is,  however,  worthy  of  especial  comment.  At  the  time  he  professes  to 
J had  the  conversation  m which  Dr.  Morton  accords  all  the  merit  of  the 
ivery  to  Dr.  Jackson,  lie  was  the  agent  of  Dr.  Morton,  spreading  his 
liars  throughout  the  land;  had  taken  care  to  send  one  of  them  to  each  and 
;y  surgeon  dentist  in  New  York;  and  yet  now  declares  that  he  was  especially 


Notice.— Dr  Uyne  has  just  returned  from  Boston,  and  has  only  time  now  to  rive 
* i friends  and  the  public  that  in  a day  or  two  lie  will  be  able  to  show  to  the 

ic  that  the  anodyne  vapor  which  he  has  used  is  not  the  invention  of  the  great  Dr 
on,  out  an  entirely  superior  article,  and  that  he  shall  continue  to  use  it.  And  all  persons 

bnevTn  °AWru  l ,nfr?ge  °n  ,bi3  rieht8  " Extract  0(  a letter  of  Mr.  E.  Filler 
1 nrDn  ICP  ’ ofl^nsingburg,  New  York,  to  Dr.  Morton’s  attorney  of  Boston 
one  Dr  H.  J Payne  dentist  of  the  city  of  Troy,  persists  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
’as,  ttnd  proclaims  defiance  to  Dr.  Morton  and  any  of  his  assitrns  Dr  pi,,  ■ 

' uLo^n f tDj- ymCnt  °f  the  t hhn’by  Sr. 

uct  of  Dr.  Payne  is  particularly  annoying.”  3 ' 1110 
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charged  with  the  information  which  he  takes  care  to  inculcate,  that  th< 
circulars  were  all  false  in  the  most  material  point,  and  that  the  patent  yvh  r 
he  is  selling  is  void  by  reason  of  that  falsehood  * He  was  at  the  same  time  * 
habits  ot  almost  daily  correspondence  with  Dr.  Morton;  and  the  difficult 
winch  lie  met  with  occurred  while  he  was  absent,  and  it  would  most  natura  n 
have  suggested  itself  to  him  to  communicate  them  to  Dr.  Morton  by  letter  a t 
m that  way  get  his  assent  to  obviate  them  by  declaring  Dr.  Jackson  the  s <■ 
discoverer.  But  he  does  not  do  so ; if  he  had,  his  letter  and  Dr.  Morton’s  ansv  »' 
would  have  been  in  writing;  and,  then,  if  there  truth  were  in  the  statem.  >v 
ot  those  alleged  admissions,  there  would  have  been  one  item  of  written  evidei  fc 
- to  support  them.  But  this  is  wholly  wanting.  Blaisdell  professes  to  hr  s 
waited  till  his  return  to  Boston,  and  then  to  have  held  a private  conversat  tl 
with  Dr.  Morton,  who  at  once  and  eagerly  admitted  away  his  whole  claim,  b<  6 
to  money  and  reputation. 

, ^ is  remarkable  that,  in  more  than  three  months,  during  all  which  ti 
these  witnesses  say  Dr.  Morton  conceded  to  Dr.  Jackson  to  merit  of  bein°-  I 
‘sole  discoverer,  during  all  which  time  he  was  daily  writing  and  almost  cla 
publishing,  there  is  not  produced  one  line  mitten  by  Dr.  Morton,  or  written  i 
him,  countenancing  the  idea;  nor  is  there  one  act  of  his  which  looks  to  su  r 
admission.  A written  admission,  or  an  ambiguous  paragraph  in  writing,  whi 
could  be  fairly  construed  into  an  admission,  or  a letter  written  to  him  duri 
that  time,  which  could  be  reasonably  construed  to  refer  to  such  admissic  i 
would  be  tenfold  the  value  of  all  the  parol  testimony  now  presented  of  the 
admissions.  Dr.  Morton  has  shown  to  the  committee  several  oound  volumes 
letters  addressed  to  him  upon  this  subject,  all  of  which  recognize  him  as  t 
ai&co'Y eiei.  . Viewing  these  statements  in  this  point  of  light,  comparing  the 
« i ill  the  printed  and  published  papers, t in  which  Dr.  Morton  contemporaneous 
and  continually  asserted  his  claims  to  the  discovery,  and  finding  them  opposi 
as  they  are,  to  the  well-settled  tacts  of  the  case  already  considered,  they  weig 
in  our  opinion,  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and  in  nowise  affect  the  well-settl 
tacts  of  the  case.”  \ 


* Extract  frtfm  A Blaisdell' s letter  to  Dr . Morton,  dated  New  York,  December  29,  1846. * 

sending  one  of  your  circulars  to  every  dentist  in  New  York.” 

New  York,'  December  31,  1846  — ‘‘1  have  sent  a circular  to  every  dentist  in  New  Yc 
nty,  and  written  on  the  cover  where  I am  to  be  found.” 

In  a letter  frbm  Pittsburg,  dated  February  1,  184 7,  he  writes:  “I  gave  him  a few  c 
cuiars  to  give  Ins  neighbors.”  Remarks  to  the  same  effect  occur  in  other  letters. 

October  26,  1846  — “ Dr.  Morton  has  discovered  a compound,  by  inhaling  which  a pers 
is  thrown  into  a sound  sleep,  and  rendered  insensible  to  pain,”  &c. 

t “To  tub  public. — Dr.  Morton,  surgeon  dentist,  No.  19  Tremont  row,  Boston,  here 
gives  public  notice  that  letters  patent  have  been  granted  him  by  the  government  of  t 
United  States  for  his  improvement,  whereby  pain  may  be  prevented  in  dental  and  surgk 
Operations.  ’ — (Boston  Evening  Trauscript,  November  20,  1846.) 

“ Important  information  for  the  public  at  laroe. — I do  hereby  give  this  public  noti 
and  warn  all  persons  against  using  my  invention.”  “Iam  particularly  desirous  that  my  i 
vention  should  not  be  abused  or  intrusted  to  ignorant  or  improper  hands,  or  applied 
nefarious  purppses,”  “New  York  Express,  Baltimore  Patriot,  United  States  (Philndelph 
Gazette, ^vill  please  insert  the  above  twice  every  week  for  four  weeks,  and  send  their  bi 
to  this  Office.”  — tin  same  naner  TVnomlwr  J 18J.fi  \ 


-(In  same  paper,  December  4,  1846.) 

it  In  answer  to  a communication  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg,  in  which  he  threatens  to  ta 
possession  o!  the  invention,  and  in  which  he  attributes  the  credit  of  it,  if  there  was  an 
to  Dr.  C.  1.  Jackson,  Dr.  Morton  say-s  : “ Unless  he  can  show — and  I do  not  know  anybo 
else  that  can  — that  (to  use  his  own  words)  it  has  been  known  and  published  for  some  ye 
that  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  would  produce  the  visible  effects  now  said  to  be  discover 
taen  ihu  invention  is  original  ” — (Boston  Evening  Transcript,  December  10,  1846  ) 


H 


from 
tlv 


In  a letter  irom  Dr.  Wells  (Poston  Post,  April,  1847,)  he  makes  the  following  ext 
jin  L r.  Morton  s letter  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1846  : “ The  letter  whi  cl 
us  introduced  with  my  signature  was  written  in  answer  to  one  which  I received  from 


Morton,  who  represented  to  me  that  lie  had  discovered  a compound 
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It  may  bo  irrelevant  to  remark  that  there  is  not,  in  all  this  mass  of  deposi- 
/«  riions  and  letters,  any  contemporaneous  written  paper  supporting  Dr.  Jackson's 
relaim  to  the  discovery,  or  impugning  Dr.  Morton’s — all  is  parol.  Declarations 
« irnade  by  Dr.  Jackson  asserting  the  claim,  and  declarations  made  by  Dr.  Morton, 
::  -Even  in  the  beat  of  the  controversy,  to  his  most  violent  enemies,  abandoning  his 
■hlaims  and  surrendering  them  to  Dr.  Jackson.  But  no  written  paper  sustaining 
[either.  And  where  in  two  instances  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson  touches  a 
■ taaper  written  or  signed  by  lvimself,  he  repudiates  them  as  false,  and  as  obtained 
3 »»y  circumvention  and  fraud ; because,  if  true,  they  disprove  his  claim.  And  in 
;-i  i;he  instances  in  which  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses,  testifying  to  the  admis- 
k ‘iiions  and  abandonment,  of  Dr.  Morton,  can  be  directly  tested  by  written  papers, 
they  are  thereby  in  every  instance  proved  to  be  false.  Your  committee  con- 
sider that  species  of  parol  evidence,  made  up  of  alleged  declarations  of  the 
oartics  merely,  unsupported  by  a single  written  paper,  but  contradicted  by  every- 
thing in  writing  which  they  touch,  entitled  to  no  weight  whatever,  against  the 
veil  known  and  fully  admitted  acts  of  the  parties  in  this  case. 

Of  Dr.  Jackson’s  acts,  while  the  surgeons  of  the  principal  curative  institu- 
tion in  New  England — the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital — were  applying*tke 
■■  critical  test  to  a discover)'  which  he  now  claims  as  his  own,  the  committee  have 
d oefore  them  new  evidence  in  the  following  letter,  upon  which  they  forbear  to 
J omment  further  than  to  remark  how  decidedly  it  confirms  the  conclusions  at 
rhich  they  have  already  arrived. 

Dr.  Henry  J . Bigelow,  professor  in  Harvard  University,  and  surgeon  in  the. 
im  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  answer  to  a letter  of  the  Hon.  George  T. 
a:  Oavis,  says : 


3,1 


1 


'lose 

■<S 


“Boston,  February  5,  1S52. 

“Dear  Sir:  I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  January 
il,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hayward,  Dr.  Townsend,  and  myself,  and  containing  the 
ollowing  extract  from  a written  remonstrance  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  which 
aas  been  laid  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

“‘The  cause  of  asphyxia,  so  commonly  produced  in  the  early  administration 
ff  ethei  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  I traced  directly  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  yalved  inhalers.  In  the  weakened  state  of  respiratory  action, 
nnder  anaesthetic  agents,  the  valves  are  not  raised  in  attempts  to  breathe,  and 
'he  patient  is  drowned  by  the  pure  ether  or  chloroform  vapor.  On  the  removal 
if  the  val\e  by  my  directions,  asphyxia  at  once  ceased  to  occur  at  the  hospital 
• nd  I had  no  occasion  tp  employ  the  oxygen  gas  to  revive  the  patients,  as  I was 
equested  to  do  by  one  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of  that  institution ; for  no  as- 
; 'hyxia  happened  after  my  advice  was  followed,  to  throw  aside  the  inhalers  and 
-ise  the  sponge.’ 

“In  detailing  as  you  request  ‘a  precise  recollection  of  facts  upon  these  points 
jo  far  as  they  fell  under  my  personal  observation,’  I may  say  that,  to  the  best 
ff  my  knowledge,  being  very  familiar  with  those  early  experiment*  at  the  hos- 
atal,  generally  administering  the  ether  myself: 

“ 1it’rXherC  wns  110  m.ore  asphyxia  then  from  ether  than  there  is  now. 

“ 2d.  There  was  certainly  no  period  at  which  asphyxia  at  once  ceased  to 
ccur  at  the  hospital. 

“ 3d.  This  alleged  asphyxia  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  any  valves. 

“ 4th.  I never  heard  that  any  valves  were  suppressed,  nor  that  Dr.  Jackson 
nippreseed  them. 

“5th.  Asphyxia,  as  it  then  occurred,  was  of  no  great  importance,  and  was 
ependent  upon  the  same  causes  which  sometimes  produce  it  now. 

“ 6th.  When  Dr.  Jackson  brought  oxygen  gas  to  the  hospital  nobody  required 
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it;  it  was  not  used,  nor  has  it  been,  to  my  knowledge,  anywhere  since  used  in ; 

this  connexion.  jjf 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry  how  far  Dr.  Jackson  personally  superintended  the 
early  administration  of  ether  at  the  hospital,  I answer  not  at  all.  He  not  only 
exercised  no  superintendence  at  the  hospital,  assumed  no  responsibility,  but " 
actually  did  not  come  there  for  more  than  two  months  after  ether  was  regularly  ^ 
in  use  in  that  institution.*  J if 

“ I will  venture  to  allude  to  another  point,  which  is  of  no  importance  to  any- 
body but  myself.  Yet  it  directly  concerns  me,  and  I should  be  glad  of  an  * 
opportunity  to  refer  to  it,  in  order  to  refute  certain  statements  of  Dr.  Jackson. 
In  a part  of  his  ‘remonstrance,’  Dr.  Jackson  uses,  as  I am  informed,  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  words  : , io 

% ‘ The  few  medical  gentlemen,  or  young  surgeons,  connected  with  the  hos-  t 
pital,  who  have  not  fully  recognized  my  rights  in  this  discovery,  are,  I lament  | 
to  say  it,  anxious  to  obtain  a larger  share  of  the  glory  than  rightfully  belongs  » 
to  them ; and  one  of  themt  * * * * * * * • r 

“‘Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  very  distinctly  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  to 
promulgate  this  great  discovery,  the  first  to  make  the  profession  acquainted 
with  it,  he  having  stealthily  published  my  discovery  before  I was  ready  to  lay  i 
it  before  the  public,  and  while  I was  temporarily  absent  from -the  city,  by  read-ii 
ing  an  account  of  it  before  two  societies  of  which  I was  and  am  now  a mem-  * 
ber — the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  and  the  American  Academy  f- 
of  Arts  and  Sciences — aud  afterwards  published  his  paper  in  the  Boston  Medical  rh 
and  Surgical  J ournal,  against  my  solemn  protest  and  denunciation  of  it  as  false, 
unjust,  and  quackish.  In  that  paper,  a copy  of  the  Journal  containing  which  I k 
send  to  you,  please  observe  that  the  nature  of  the  agent  used  is  carefully  con-  y 
cealed,  and  hence  it  is  a mere  quack  advertisement.’ 

“ The  paper  above  alluded  to  was  the  first  paper  upon  the  newly -discovered  in 
effects  of  ether.  It  was  intended  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  did  happen  to  be  the  . 
instrument  by  which  the  discovery  was  announced  to  the  profession  and  the  f: 
-world  at  large,  both  in  this  country,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  incredulous,  n 
and  in  Europe,  where  it  was  widely  reprinted.  ti 

“ This  paper, | to  quote  a contemporary  publication,  was  intended  to  be  a nar- 
ration of  physiological  facts  observed  by  myself,  with  a few  concluding  remarks  h 
connected  with  the  patent  right.  It  was  published  more  than  five  years  ago, 
and  those  objections  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  are  now  to  me  altogether  new,  and  I « 
believe  they  are  also  new  to  everybody  else. 

“It  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  in  reply:  1st.  That  Dr.  Jackson  could  not 
at  that  time,  for  the  want  of  the  requisite  filets,  have  hftnself  written  this  physi- 
ological paper.  In  fact,  that  nothing  but  his  present  assertion  shows  that  he  i 
had  either  the  intention  or  desire  to  do  it,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  what-  1 
ever  to  consult  him  either  in  reading  or  writing  the  paper,  or  to  suppose  that 
he  wished  to  be  consulted.  K 

“2d.  That  he  read  the  paper  before  it  was  printed,  and  assented  to  its  publica-  t 
tion  in  print. 

“ 1.  One  thing  is  very  striking,  Dr.  Jackson  never  saw  a single  surgical  oi  > 
dental  operation  with  ether  until  long  after  it  was  a confirmed  discovery,  and  •• 
until  weeks,  if  not  months,  after  this  paper  was  printed.  As  this  paper  was  an 
account  of  the  new  physiological  effects  of  ether,  observed  in  Dr.  Morton’s  and 
other  experiments,  Dr.  Jackson,  who  saw  none  of  these  experiments,  would  t 
have  been  unable  to  have  made  any  communication  to  a society  upon  this  point 
even  if  he  had  wished  to,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  two  mouths  he  had  not 


° See  Dr.  Townsend,  p.  355. 

t A Part  the  argument  here  is  a little  loose  and  is  omitted. 
I Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December,  1846. 
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it  l ie  requisite  materials,  but  nobody  will  now  believe  that  he  wished  make 
;1)V  such  communication;  he  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  kept  the 
!*•  matter  from  the  public  for  years,  and  we  may  reasonably  inter  that  he  would 
4 iiave  done  so  till  this  day,  if  the  disclosure  had  been  left  to  him.  And  it  is 
Kell  known  that  he  kept  aloof  for  a long  time  from  any  public  connexion  with 
odj  ))r.  Morton  or  with  ether,  while  physiological  papers  were  written  by  the  dozen 
ny  other  people,  without  any  objection  on  his  part.  _ , 

“I  should  have  been  certainly  most  happy  to  have  consulted  Dr.  Jackson 
wad  I any  idea  that,  as  he  now  pretends,  he  desired  it ; but  even  if  I had  done 
oo,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  have  given  me  no  information  upon  the  subject 
vhich  was  under  investigation,  for  he  had  no  control  whatever  over  Di.  Mor- 
on’s experiments ; he  had  never  Been  them,  nor  had  he  any  authority  to  make 
.ase  of  them  if  he  had  seeu  them.  The  paper  alluded  to  was  not  designed  to 
iilnromulgate  old  theory  nor  the  suspicions  of  two  years’  standing,  which  Dr. 
•j.  i Jackson  claims,  but  new  facts,  and  for  these  I applied  to  Dr.  Morton.  He  m- 
« utituted  the  experiments;  he  had  their  sole  control;  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
sit;  h, hem,  while  Dr.  Jackson  kept  out  of  the  way. 

:«  “ The  application  of  ether  for  anaesthetic  purposes  was  at  that  time  supposed 

iiv  ny  everybody  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Morton,  through 
4 the  intervention  of  a friend  of  his,  who  was  also  a friend  of  my  own,  allowed 
^ me  to  take  notes  of  these  experiments  for  publication,  and,  as  far  as  1 know,  I 
■37  iw as  the  first  person  not  connected  with  Dr.  Morton  s office,  except  Dr.  Gould, 

who  saw  these  experiments.  c . 

a “As  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  knowledge  of  the  cases  at  the  hospital,  which  are  also 
|,|  lie  tailed  in  my  paper.  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  come  there  till  January  2,  of  the 
a.  tyear  after  they  occurred. 

“ 2.  When  this  paper  was  to  be  printed,  a new  element  was  to  be  introduced 
•into  it  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Morton ; the  question  of  patent,  a delicate  subject 
aalrcady  mooted  by  the  interested  parties,  and  about  which  it  was  obviously 
proper  that  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  interested  in  it,  should  be  consulted.  Though 
_ihe  might  not  care  who  prosecuted  or  announced  the  physiological  experiments, 
the  matter  of  patent  was  plainly  a different  question. 

“ I therefore  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Jackson,  at  his  house,  several  times. 
IFai'ling  to  find  him,  I left  for  him  a verbal  request  that  he  would  be  present  at 
t :ia  final  conference  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gould,  where  the  paper  was  to  he  finally 
1 1 considered  and  adjusted  before  being  printed,  especially  the  few  closing  para 
.graphs,  then  for  the  first  time  appended  to  it,  and  relating  to  the  question  of 
patent. 

“ During  this. conference  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Dr.  Jackson  entered, 
declaiming  vociferously.  He  was  quietly  asked  what  might  be  the  occasion  of 
his  excitement,  and  was  requested  to  read  the  paper  then  upon  the  table  and 
under  discussion,  and  to  see  whether  he  did  or  did  not  approve  it.  Dr.  Jackson 
examined  the  paper,  and  finding  it  to  be  of  a strictly  physiological  character, 
touching  very  lightly  the  questions  of  patent  and  of  discovery,  he  changed  his 
tone,  ceased  to  object,  requested  one  or  more  alterations  of  the  part  bearing 
upon  these  latter  questions,  especially  the  suppression  of  a paper  relating  to 
. the  electric  telegraph,  and  assented  to  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

“This  took  place  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gould,  in  Tremont  street,  on  Sunday 
evening,  three  days  before  the  publication  referred  to,  and  in  the  presence  of 
IDr.  Gould,  Mr.  Eddy,  and  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Jackson  assented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  as  it  then  stood,  and  the  conference  was  amicably  terminated. 

“ This  statement,  together  with  the  accompanying  letters  of  Dr.  Gould  and 
Mr.  Eddy,  stating  their  recollection  of  the  facts,  may  be  compared  with  the 

nhnvo  ftit.rao.t.  from  Dr  .Tno.lrRnn’a  vftmnnul.ranrft 


if  \ 
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above  extract  from  Dr.  Jackson’s  remonstrance. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“HENRY  J.  BIGELOW.” 
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Diu.  Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  says  : 

“ I at,  once  appealed  to  the  public,  destroyed  the  bond  given  me  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  made  the  use  of  ether  in  surgical  operations  free  to  all  mankihd.” 

The  transaction  of  destroying  the  bond  is  somewhat  ludicrous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  May,  1847,  more  than  five  months  after  the 
patent  had  been  taken  out,  after  it  had  for  some  time  become  unavailable,  and 
Dr.  Morton  had  lost  a good  deal  of  money  by  it,  Dr.  Gray  called  at  Dr.  Morton’s 
office,  with  a young  gentleman  in  his  company,  and 'somewhat  dramatically 
cancelled  the  bond.  This  was  the  bond  that  secured  to  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  net  profits  of  the  American  patent.  On  the  same  day  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  took  place,  and  at  the  dinner,  in 
the  afternoon,  Dr.  J ackson  made  a speech,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  been 
entirely  disinterested  in  his  connexion  with  the  discovery,  and  said  he  had 
destroyed  the  bond.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  destroyed  it  that  morning, 
just  in  season  for  the  speech,  but  we  are  permitted  to  infer' that  it  was  destroyed 
at  a time  when  it  had  some  value. 

Jhe  inconsistency  between  these  late  claims  for  disinterestedness  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  J ackson,  and  his  unremitted  efforts  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  discovery,  so  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  its 
being  profitable,  is  apparent  to  all. 

So  long  as  the  discovery  was  under  test,  and  its  result  was  uncertain,  Dr. 
Jackson  is  unseen  and  unheard.  When  it  became  evident,  from  the  two  expe- 
riments at  the  hospital,  that  the  discovery  was  of  value,  at  the  close  of  October, 
Dr.  Jackson  first  appears,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  compen- 
sation of  Dr.  Morton  for  professional  advice.  He  accepts  five  hundred  dollars. 
His  friend  obtains  for  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  American  patent. 
He  next  refuses  t®  sign  the  European  papers  without  receiving  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
foreign  patents.  From  this  he  rises  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  oh  the  28th  of 
January  he  claims  “ twenty-five  per  cent,  both  at" home  and  abroad,  as  the  least 
that  in  justice  ” can  be  offered  him  ; and  his  counsel,  of  course  with  his  sanc- 
tion, speaks  of  the  patent  as  one  which,  “ if  sustained,  promises  to  give  to  all 
parties  large  sums  of  money  for  their  united  co-operation.”  He  opens  nego- 
tiations with  Dr.  Morton,  through  Mr.  Hayes,  for  obtaining  a joint  patent  in 
France,  by  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  whose  letters  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son  on  this  point  were  shown  to  Dr.  Morton.  After  all  hope  of  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  patent  is  at  an  end,  he  cancels  the  bond,  and  with  a strange 
forgetfulness  of  all  his  previous  conduct,  comes  out  in  the  character  of  one  who 
disdains  pecuniary  compensation.  Not  only  so,  but  he  seems  determined  that 
Dr.  Morton  shall  receive  no  compensation.  On  the  20th  November,  1847,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital  (with  one  exception)  prepared  a memo- 
rial to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  praying  the 
government  to  make  a payment  “ to  those  persons  who  shall  be  found,  on  inves- 
tigation, to  merit  compensation,”  on  condition  that  the  patent  be  given  up. 
Knowing  that  this  would  result  in  an  official  inquiry  into  the  discovery,  Dr. 
Morton  promoted  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  other 
hand,  remonstrated  against  it,  on  the  professed  ground  that  he  would  submit 
his  claims  to  no  tribunal,  and  that,  as  the  sole  discoverer,  he  wished  no  reward 
beyond  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  effort  was  made  in  London,  by  subscription,  for  a 
donation  to  the  discoverer  of  the  effects  of  ether.  By  letters  to*  gentlemen  in 
this  country  from  friends  in  London,  we  are  informed  that  a sum,  estimated  at 
J510,000,  was  considered  as  secured;  but  the  controversy  and  doubt  created  by 
Dr.  J nckson’s  communications  to  the  French  Academy  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Dr.  Jackson  speaks  of  Dr.  Morton  in  terms  of  great  bitterness.  He  assails 
his  private  character,  declaring  that  it  is  infamous,  and  that  in  knowledge  and 
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intellect  he  is  an  ignoramus  and  an  imbecile,  not  only  not  possessed  of  Bcience, 
but  mentally  incapable  of  acquiring  it ; and  that,  while  administering  his  anaes- 
thetic vapor  to  the  patients  at  the  hospital,  he  was  offensive  to  the  faculty  by 
reason  of  ignorance  and  quackery.  Much  of  his  letter  to  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt, which  he  filed  before  the  committee  of  1852  as  his  answer,  for  this  reason 
would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  files  of  a court  of  chancery,  but  would 
be  stricken  out  for  scandal  and  impertinence.  Your  committee  utterly  refused, 
as  stated  above,  to  receive  evidence  of  general  character,  or  of  particular  accu- 
sation or  defence  for  or  against  either  of  the  parties  not  relevant  to  the  issue ; 
but  as  the  charges  advanced  by  Dr.  Jackson  against  Dr.  Morton  in  the  letter 
above  must  femain  on  the  files  of  the  House  an<j  be  printed  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  they  deem  it  but  just  to  say  that  these  charges  are  not 
only  not  supported  by,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with,  the  current  proofs  in 
this  case. 

The  evidence  presented  with  Dr.  Wells’s  claim  shows  that  dental  operations 
were  in  several  instances  performed  without  pain  by  Dr.  Wells  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitrous  oxide,  which  had  been  before  known  in  some  cases  to  pro- 
duce a total  or  partial  asphyxia.  It  appears  also  that  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether  was  thought  of,  discussed,  and  finally  rejected  by  him ; while  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  indeed  of  every  other  agent, 
shows  that  Dr.  Wells’s  experiments  were,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  search,  and  failed  to  find  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  He  attempted 
and  endeavored  assiduously  to  carry  out  the  idea  to  practical  results,  but  was 
not  successful.  There  was  great  merit  in  the  effort,  but  it  proved  a failure. 

Dr.  Wells,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  flic  discovery.  He  stopped  half-way  in  the  pursuit.  He  had  the 
great  idea  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain,  but  he  did  not  verify  it  by  suc- 
cessful experiments,  lie  mistook  the  means,  and  he  unfortunately  rejected  the 
true  anaesthetic  agent  as  dangerous  to  life,  and  therefore  did  not  make  the  dis- 
covery and  give  it  to  mankind.  He  did  what  Dr.  Beddoes,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  Dr.  Townsend  had  done  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but 
nothing  more. 

But  he  had  the  signal  merit  of  reviving  the  investigation,  and,  probably,  of 
hastening  ihe  discovery.  If  an  idea  connected  with  the  subject  lay  dormant  in 
the  mind  of  any  one,  his  attempt  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  it  into  life. 
When,  in  the  fall  of  1S44,  he  made  his  public  attempt,  in  Boston,  to  produce 
anmsthesia  during  a dental  operation,  by  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide,  if  Dr.  Jack- 
son  had  indeed  made  and  perfected  this  discovery,  and  felt  an  abiding  confidence 
in  its  truth,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  that  occasion, 
or  have  been  reminded  by  it,  to  make  for  himself  another,  at  an  early  day,  of 
publicly  exhibiting  and  testing  the  tme  anaesthetic  agent? 

The  question  of  discovery,  which  your  committee  has  thus  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine, was  every  way  proper  to  be  tried  and  settled  by  intelligent  men,  as  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Morton  and  refused  by  Dr. 
Jackson.  But  it  was  finally  tried  by  a most  appropriate  tribunal,  the  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at  which  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
this  pain-destroying  power  was  made,  and  where  its  effects  were  fir^ witnessed 
by  an  admiring  audience.  The  question  of  discovery  was  tried  Before  these 
men — trustees  of  a scientific  corporation,  to  whom  Dr.  Jackson  was  well  known 
as  a distinguished  member  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  to  whom  I)r.  Morton, 
prior  to  the  discovery,  and  the  contest  to  which  it  led,  was  known  only  as  a 
young  man  of  energy  and  enterprise.  And  this  board,  composed  of  men  whose 
names  would  do  honor  to  any  scientific  institution,  presently  after  the  discovery, 
near  the  time  and  at  the  place  where  it  occurred,  gave,  by  a unanimous  voice, 
its  honor  to  Dr.  Morton.'  One  year  after  they  reviewed  their  decision,  at  the 
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request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  unanimously  confirmed  it.  In  this  connexion  your 
committee  deem  it  proper  to  introduce  a letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State. 


“Washington,  December  20,  1851. 


“Dear  Sir  : In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I would  say  that, 
having  been  called  on,  on  a previous  occasion,  to  examine  (the  question  of  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  ether  in  surgical  operations,  I then  formed  the 
opinion  which  I have  since  seen  no  reason  to  change,  that  the  merit  of  that 
great  discovery  belonged  to  you,  and  I had  supposed  that  the  reports  of  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital  and  flic  committee  of  the  House,  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  were  conclusive  on  this  point. 

« The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  hospital  are  well  known  to  me  as  of  the 
highest  character,  and  they  possessed,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  every 
facility  for  ascertaining  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

“ The  committee  of  the  House  were,  I believe  unanimous  in  awarding  to  you 
the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  practical  application  of  ether,  and  a majority, 
by  their  report,  awarded* to  you  the  entire  credit  of  the  discovery. 

“ Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


“ Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 


Before  this  tribunal  neither  time,  place,  nor  circumstance  permitted  bold  and 
confident  assertion  to  be  mistaken  for  truth.  With  this  award  we  think.  Dr. 
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Jackson,  Dr.  Wells,  and  the  scientific  world  should  have  been  satisfied.  It  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  entitled  to  great  weight.  It  was  the  first,  and 
ought  to  have  been  the  only  contest.  Our  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence 
forbids,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  a second  trial  of  questions 
of  fact.  It  forbids  it  as  a guard  against  the  danger  incident  to  repeated  inves- 
tigations, that  truth  will  be  overborne  by  artfully  manufactured  evidence. 

Therefore,  even  if  the  evidence  before  your  committee  rendered  the  question 
of  fact  doubtful,  which  it  does  not,  they  would  hesitate  long  before  they  would 
overrule  the  decision  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  1 Iospital. 

It  is  also  a subject  of  much  gratification  to  this  committee  to  be  able  to  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  former  committees  of  the  House,  from  whose  \ery  able 
reports  they  have  extracted  so  largely.  They  did  not,  however,  ieel  themsehes 
bound  by  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  gave.thc  subject  for  themsehes  a full 
and  careful  consideration.  But  they  are  the  more  satisfied  with  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  have  come  because  of  their  concurrence  with  such  high  and  unex- 
ceptionable authorities.  _ . 

Dr.  Jackson  appeals  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  1 ans,  and 
claims  that  that  learned  body  has  decided  the  question  of  discovery  in  his  favor 
by  awarding  him  the  “ Monthyon  prize  for  the  greatest  medical  discovery,  and 
that  their  decision  ought  to  be  taken  as  final  and  conclusive^  * • ' 

Your  cmnmittee,  for  obviou^  reasons,  would  at  opjpe  bow  to  the  decision  of 
that  very  Warned  society  (the  Centre  and  soul  of  scientific  knowledge  in  Europe) 
as  to  the  fact  of  discovery,  ajid  that  the  honor  of  tip*  discovery  belonged  to 
America,  end  also  as  to  its  merit  and  value  among  tlje  discoveries  of  the  age. 
But  on  the  question,  Who  uui-t  the  discoverer  l their  decision,  if  they  made  one, 
is  entitled  to  much  less  weight.  They  are  remote  from  the  scene — had  no  means, 
at  an  early  day,  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  evidence — and  we  have  already 
seen  how  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  academy  were  pre-occupied  by  Dr. 
Jackson’s  sealed  letter  of  November  13,  1S46,  aud  his  letter  of  December  1, 
directing  the  seal  of  the  former  letter  to  be  broken.  The  temporary  secrecy, 
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ith  the  form  and  circumstance  of  the  disclosure,  together  with  his  European 
station  for  science,  were,  in  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  evidence  or  claim, 
fill  calculated  to  make  a first  impression  iniws- favor 

lBut  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris  did  not,  as  it  appears,  award 
Dr  Jackson  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
aiding  him  “ the  Mcmthyrm  prize  for  the  greatest  medical  discovery.  1 our 
ommittee  have  inspected  the  official  awardments  exhibited  by  the  parties,  and 
i,d  that  the  award  to  Dr.  Jackson  was  “ one  of  the.  prizes  of  medicine  and 
rrgery  of  the  Monthyon  foundation.” » And  M.  Alexander  Vattemare,  m his 
(.ter  to  Dr.  Morton,  givfes  an  extract  from  the  formal  decision  made  by  that 
arned  body,  “ between  these  two  celebrated  contestants,”  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jnikson  and  Mr.  Morton  were  jtecessary  to  each  other.  Without  tho 
rrnestness,\/Ae  preconceived  idea , tlie  courage,  not  to  say  the  audacity  of  tie 
rter,  the  4ct  observed  by  Mr.  Jackson, might  have  long  remained  unapplied  ; 
i'd  but  for  the  fact  observed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Morton  might  per- 
ms have  been  sterile  and  ineffectual  ” f Consequently,  (he  proceeds,)  there  has 
ten  awarded  a prize  o.f  two  thousand  five  hundred  wanes  to  Mr.  Jackson  for 
=3  observations  and  experiments  upon  tie  anaesthetic  effects  of  sulphuric  ether, 
K.d  another  pf  two  thousand-  five  hundred  francs  likewise  to  Mr.  Morton,  tor 
living  introduced  the  method  in  surgical  practice  after  the  indications  of  Mr. 
itekson.”  ; 

Dr.  Morton  has,  within  a few  days,  received  the  expression  of  the  academy  in 
i*e  more  acceptable  form  of  their  largest  gold  medal.  The  prize  awarded  to 
"m,  as  above  ptated,  being  of  an  amount  not  absorbed  by  the  medal,  has  been 
ippropriately  Lied  in  enclosing  it  in  a suitable  golden  frame.  On  the  one  side 
"the  medal,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  institute,  is  a medallion  head  of  the 
■oddess  of  Liberty.  On  the  reverse,  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  laurel,  is  en- 
•aved — 

« Academic  des  Sciences.  Prix  Monthyon,  Medicine  et  Cbirurgie,  Concours 
3 1S47  et  1S4&.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  1850.” 


Upon  a full  examination  of  the  whole  case  so  far  as  time  and  means  were 
4 Horded  to  your  committee,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  : 

1st.  That  Dr.  Horace  Wells  did  not  make  any  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic 
f ; -roperties  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  he  himself  considered  reliable, 
id  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  world.  That  his  experiments  were 
onfined  to  nitrous  oxide,  but  did  not  show  it  to  be  an  efficient  and  reliable 
‘ aesthetic  agent,  proper  to  be  used  in  surgical  operations  and  in  obstetrical  case*, 
v | ppr  the  rest  your  committee  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  that  were 
reived  at  by  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  their  meet- 
ag  in  January,  1848,  and  reconsidered  and  confirmed  in  1849,  and  adopted  by 
le  former  committee  of  the  House,  viz  : 

- { 2d.  That  Doctor  Jackson  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  made  any  dis- 

overy  in  regard  to  ether  which  was  not  in  print  in  Great  Britain  some  years 
•eforc. 

3d.  That  Doctor  Morton,  in  1S46,  discovered  the  facts  before  unknown,  that 
ther  would  prevent  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  and  that  it  might«be  given 
! ::a  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  this  purpose,  without  danger  to  life.  Ho  first 
established  these  facts  by  numerous  operations  on  teeth,  and  afterwards  induced 
he  surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  demonstrate  its  general  applicability  and  import- 


ly , 


mce  in  capital  operations. 

4tli.  That  Doctor  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  the  belief  that  a power  in 
ither  to  prevent  pain  in  dental  operations  would  be  discovered.  Ho  advised 
various  persons  to  attempt  the  discovery,  but  Neither  they  nor  he  took  any 
f | measures  to  that  end,  and  the  world  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  both  tho 
i power  and  safety  of  ether  until  Doctor  Morton  made  his  experiments. 
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5tW  That  the  whole  agency  of  Doctor  Jackson  in  the  matter  appears  to  con- 

n mr 118  iaVmg  Tde  Certain  su™e8tions-  which  aided  Doctor  Morton  to 

make  the  discovery— a discovery  which  had  for  some  time  been  the  obiect  of 
his  labors  and  researches.  J 1 or 


Though  it  was  but  “a  single  step,  and  that  a short  one,”  from  the  daily  walks 
ot  science'  to  this  great  discovery,  yet  the  scientific  world  admits  that  the  step 


was  never  raken.  prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846;  and  w°S 

in,  fact  made,  was  instantly  appreciated  and  hailed  by  the  surgical  profession 
with  the  most,  exalted  enthusiasm,  almost  with  shouts  of  rapture.  The  com- 

the  Pateu^Offi0'1^11  la0p0r  t0  aimex  the  toliowinbr  extracts  from  the  records  of 


“ I have  therefore  in  consideration  of  one  dollar,  to  me  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  wkereor  I do  hereby  acknowledge,  assigned,  set  over,  and  conveyed,  and 
b\  these  presents  do  assign,  set  over,  and  convey  to  the  said  Mortoii  and  his 
legal  representatives,  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  whatever  which  I pos- 

SGSSfifl  in  t.rw»  finifl  invpnhrm  ~ •/»  ,•  ^ , a. 


sessed  in  the  said  invention  or  discovery,  a specification  of  which  I have  dds 
l.fZ  31^n0(  ant  e^'ecuted"n  conjunction  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 


him  to  procure  a patent  thereon/ 

"And  I do  hereby  request  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  issue  the  patent 
to  the  said  Morton  m hts  name,  and  as  my  assignee  or  legal  representative,  to 

discovery4  ° & rIg  lt’  tlt  e’  aU(i  interest  whatever  in  the  said  invention  or 

“In  testimony  whereof , I have  hereto  set  my  signature  and  affixed  my  seal 
this  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 

- Witness:  R.  H.  Edd¥.-  “ 0HABLES  T‘  JACKSM-  ' 


Your  committee  cannot  better  conclude  their  report  than  by  introducing  the 
following  extract  from  “ether  and  chloroform,”  by  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  a member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  corresponding  member 
of  Biological  Society  of  Paris,  and  others : 


“An  impartial  consideration  of  the  question,  ‘Who  was  the  discoverer  of 
ether  insensibility  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations?’  will  be  best  attained  by  a 
previous  consideration  of  the  abstract  question  of  discovery;  reserving  for  its 
subject 10n  a SpeCial  aPPlication  of  tPe  principles  illustrated  by  it  to  this  special 

“Why  was  the  discoveiy  not  made  before?  Why  did  no  one  discern  the 
value  of  the  exhilarating  agent  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  ? 

“ Lecause  the  human  mind  is  fettered  by  long  custom.  It  runs  in  the  chan- 
nels of  routine.  I irst  diverted  from  its  course  by  some  little  obstacle,  its  current 
swells  and  deepens,  bearing  down  solid  opposition  that  it  may  roll  tranquilly  in 
its  distorted  bed.  M atch  the  tide  of  human  footsteps,  guided  by  the  mind  of 
successive  generations  The  pathway  turns  here  and  there  to  avoid  some  little 
inequality,  .pud  the  old  man  and  the  child  follow  the  winding  track.  Mind  fol- 
lows where  mind  has  been  Pew  turn  aside  to  analyze  the  difficulties  which 


discouraged,  otaers.  That  a thing  has  not  been,  is,  to  most  men,  perhaps  justly, 
will  not  be;  and  here  is  the  office  of  philosophic  incredulity 

If1  tl'Oplr  nnafn*w  * 


a reason  why  it 

which  doubts  the  track  of  custom. 

“It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  incredulity  may  emanate  from  widely  differing 
sources.  It  often  grows  out  of  depth  and  originality  of  intellect;  of  capacity 
which  takes  a wice  and  general  view,  discovering  imperfection  in  mode  or  in 
material. 

“On  the  other  Land,  as  he  who  is  ignorant  of  a path  may  make  tholshortcs*- 
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lUe  from  point  to  point,  3o  one.  who*  is  not  familiar  with  the  erroneous  conclu- 
•«g  of  previous  knowledge  may  first  trace  a true  result.  In  such  a case  lgno- 
Tof  error  is  an  accidental  vantage  ground,  which  places  Us  m^n  considerably 
urer  truth  than  that  occupied  by  prejudice  based  upon  error.  . ...  . 

-I  hold  that  such  incredulity,  whether  of  knowledge  or  pf 
indicate  a philosophic  mind.  It  proposes  to  think  for  itself.  Its  experience 
:the  world  has  shown  it  that  the  world  may  be  wrong.  Its  ^neuce ^ 
m abilities  bus  taught  it  to  respect  itself.  For  example,  \\  hitney  w as  said  to 
rm  his  decisions,  not  after  the  model  of  common  opinion,  but  by  Ins  own  nice- 
; balanced  judgment.  Perhaps  in  some  details,  humble  though  they  be,  such  a 
aid  has  seen  the  defect  of  others’  judgment,  and  1ms  had  cause  to  piefer  its 
n results;  and,  thus  instructed,  turns  to  a new  subject,  determined  to  win  its 
ru  experience,  to  make  its  own  investigation.  ; . 

Such  incredulity,  brought  to  bear  upon  an  extended  system,  especially  in 
i‘j  inexact  sciences,  is  justly  viewed  with  suspicion;  and  the  reformer  in  poli- 
se,  in  the  social  system  or  in  medical  science,  meets  no  enthusiastic  gieeting. 
llittle  zeal,  with  a little  error  of  premises  or  of  reasoning,  may  tlieu  make  the 
brmer  dangerous.  Here  the  experiment-urn  cruris  cannot  easily  be  tried,  either 
mm  the  number  of  elements  in  the  problem,  from  the  length  of  time  required, 
i from  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake;  and  the  world,  therefore,  very 
•stly  maintains  a degree  of  conservatism  and  immobility  in  its  moral,  social, 
id  political  relations. 

■»Tn. the  exact  physical  sciences  the  tenets  of  a reformer  may  be  easily  tested, 
eere  the  logician  easily  supplies  himself  with  facts.  1 he  result  of  single  and 
j def  experiments,  made  at  will,  can  admit  of  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  obscurer 
j rj'ts  of  medicine,  where  the  material  and  immaterial  influences  are  numerous 
ud  sometimes  inappreciable,  every  honest  and  logical  mind  must.,  upon  points 
importance,  arrive  at  one  and  the  same  result.  No  danger  can  result  from 
! credulity  in  medical  science.  On  the  contrary,  iu  view  of  the  errors  of  fact 
kith  grow  out  of  want  of  time  or  qualification  on  the  part  of  observers,  or  the 
; tjnnsic  difficulties  of 'the  science,  a healthy  and  vigilant  scepticism  of  recorded 
L-cts,  whether  in  diagnosis  or  in  therapeutics,  is  one  of  the  essential  methods  of 

s advancement.  . 

“ It  is  quite  obvious  .that  such  incredulity,  such  distrust  of  recognized  au- 
lority,  occupies  a merely  negative  position.  It  is  a quality  whi,ch  adapts  its 
-rssessor  for  the  reception  of  new  light,  from  which  the  act  of  invention  may 
manate;  bul  that  such  act  should  in  reality  occur  certain  native  faculties  are 
'Xjuisite.  Positive  inventive  talent  is  required,  the  nature  of  which  I shall  at- 
•anpt  to  show.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a partial  substitute  for 
Jent.  It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  men  lies  more  in  their 
■ower  of  application  than  in  this  quality.  Great  application,  resulting  from 
.irong  stimulus,  will  be  readily  allowed  to  bring  about  results  much  like  those 
if] talent.  At  any  rate  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  stern 
nergy  which  recognizes  no  obstruction  to  its  march.  It  is  well  known  that 
lis  unyielding  perseverance  has  characterized  a large  proportion  of  inventors,; 
has  animated  them  in  failure  and  nerved  them  through  adversity.  Of  Whit- 
by, whose  cottin  giu,  even  fifteen  years  ago,  was  said  to  be  demonstrably  worth 
1100,000,000  to  the  United  States.it  was  said, ‘of  all  my  experience  in  the 
momy  profession  of  the  law  I never  saw  a case  of  such  perseverance  under 
uch  persecution.  Even  now,  after  thirty  years,  my  neftl  aches  to  recollect  his 
narratives  of  new  trials,  fresh  disappointment,  and  accumulated  wrongs.’  Uni- 
on's energy  was  marvellous.  His  experimental  boat  was  completed,  after  iu- 
■ouceivablo  difficulties,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  when  a messenger  announced  that 
ihe  ‘ boat  had  broken  iu  pieces  and  gone  to  the,  bottom.’  After  a momentary 
.espondency,  which  till  then  he  had  never  felt,  and  without  returning  to  Iris 
edging,  without  rest  or  refreshment,  he  labored  with  his  own  hands  to  raise  her 
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ir88^-  T°  thi*  ™P™dence  he  attributed  much 
of  his  subsequent  bad  health.  The  boat  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  was 
again  completed;  in  July.  I take  Fulton,  Whitney,  and  Arkwright  astypes  of 
the  mechanical  inventor.  They  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  inventive 
talent ; but  this  did  not  predominate  over  determination  and  perseverance  as 
not  unirequently  happens  when  such  talent  -is  exaggerated.  Of  Whitney's 
power  of  invention  it  was  said,  ‘it  never  ran  wild ; it  accomplished,  without 
exception,  all  that  lie  ever  asked  of  it,  and  no  more.  I emphasize  this  last  ex- 
pression from  having  in  mind  the  case  of  a man  whose  inventive  power  at>- 
peared  to  be  more  fertile  even  than  Whitney’s  ; but  he  had  it  under  no  control 
When  he  had  imagined  and  half  executed  one  fine  thing  he  darted  off  to  a»- 
other,  and  he  perfected  nothing.  Whitney  perfected  all  he  attempted.’ 

• t.  , ener^’  ^e  exi8tence  of  most  discoveries,  may  grow  out  of 

either  the  inventor’s  sense  of  necessity  or  his  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
hisfobject.  And  the  last  is  another  agent,  mysterious  to  many,  which 
is  allied  to  tM  incredulity  before  alluded  to,  and  which  emineutly  characterizes 
the  inventor  s mind.  It  may  be  defined  as  a belief  in  the  possibility  or  cer- 
tainty  of  pioducing  a result  attained  by  the  more  active  perception  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  inventor’s  mind,  by  a series  of  processes  which  he  may  be,  and  often 
is,  totally  unable  to  impart.  He  is  often,  in  consequence,  considered  as  unsound 
or  unwise,  for,  as  far  as  the  subject  in  hand  is  concerned/ the  inventor  is  actually 
ahead  of  the  world.  His  faculties  may  not  be  recognized  as  stronger,  his  char- 
acter more  forcible,  his  intellectual  range  broader,  nor  his  kuowledge  of  expe- 
rience greater  than  those  of  other  men,  yet  for  the  narrow  point  at  issue  he  is 
more  competent  than  any  other.  His  perceptions  are  stimulated  and  brought 
to  a focus,  and  his  energy  is  hot.  He  may  actually  become  a better  instrument 
or  a special  purpose  than  another  whose  intellectual  mechanism  is  far  fnore 
complicated.  Franklin,  in  an  essay  before  .the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
gave  a drawing  of  a water-wheel,  accompanied  by  a demonstration,  conclusive, 
as  ho  supposed,  that  such  wheels  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  propelling 
steamboats.  He  proposed  a jet  from  the  stem.  Fulton  proved  that  amon«-  all 
methods  proposed  the  jet  was  the  worst,  and  the  wheel  the  best.  Fulton  "was 
right,  and  not  Franklin. 

“ The  power  -of  remodelling  old  forms,  of  abbreviating  method,  of  devising 
and  economizing  force  for  the  passage  of  trodden  or  untrodden  paths,  appears  to 
me  essentially  the  same  in  most  of  the  vocations  of  the  human  miud.  Super- 
added  to  it  may  be  a taste  or  a talent  for  the  combinations  of  mechanical  or 
other  force,  or  for  the  complicated  details  of  pumber  and  of  space,  or  for  any 
other  of  the  fields  of  science.  But  how  often  is  a mind  simultaneously  given 
to  various  inventive  fields,  exhibiting  its  powers  in  various  directions,  and  intui- 
tively recognized  and  stigmatized  by  the  world  as  having  a genius  which  inca- 
pacitates it  for  the  daily  routine  of  life.  And  how  many,  like  Newton  or 
Franklin,  who  added  the  element  of  perseverance  to  this  genius,  have  been  dis- 
tinpiished  for  a versatility  of  talent,  manifesting  itself  each  year  in  a new  field, 
and  exhibiting  in  each  its  peculiar  trait.  Franklin  was  a reformer,  Fulton  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  while  Whitney,  in  his  college 
compositions,  and  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  * with  a spirit  somewhat  pro- 
poetical,  anticipated  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  all  arbitrary  governments, 
and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  a purely  representative  s\-stem  like  our 
own/  , m 

“ TJie  inventor  invents  or  devises  the  means  to  attain  his  ends.  He  is, 
therefore  most  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  a discoverer,  because  he 
will  best  devise  the  instruments,  material  or  abstract,  to  cross-examine  nature, 
and  discover  abstract  truth,  ket  it  often  happens  that  an  inventive  talent  con- 
fines itself  to  the  exposition  of  mechanical  truths  of  limited  application;  not 
demonstrating  large  and  suggestive  laws  in  science,  but  settling  limited  ques- 
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:’.as  of  expediency  in  art ; or  making  combinations,  .as  Newton  did  his  watch, 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  it. 

Such  mechanical  talent  as  that  of  Fulton  and  Whitney,  and  hosts  of  others, 
ose  names  arc  or  arc  not  attached  to  great  inventions  and  discoveries,  is  not 
• less  because  it  remained  circumscribed  by  the  field  ot  mechanical  force  to 
•ich  it  first  addressed  itself.  The  modifications  of  mechanical  force  do  in  fact 
ird  an  ample  field  to  such  intellect.  But  give  opportunity  to  such  men  as 
llttm,  or  to  a thousand  nameless  artisans,  whose  talent  is  valued  at  more  than 
d by  those  who  convert  such  knowledge  into  money ; find  some  way  of  du- 
cting this  humble  genius,  and  give  to  it  the  opportunity  for  education  in  science 
ii  unmerchantable  truth,  which  may  take  the  place  of  natural  strong  taste  for 
iand  the  combination  of  the  inventive  talent  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
vuld  yield  the  true  philosopher.  Newton  built  a watch,  and,  having  a rare 
nius  lor  arithmetic  computation,  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  this  talent  for  expedients  and  resources.  What 
'American  ingenuity  1 It  is  this  great  talent  seeking  a field  in  mechanical 
nnbinations  in  a country  where  opportunities  for  scientific  knowledge  have  been 
ilierto  comparatively  rare.  The  elements  of  American  ingenuity  constitute  the 
cception,  the  discrimination,  and  the  resources  of  the  American  people. 

The  true  power  of  originating,  wherever  manifested,  is  the  combined  result 
;a  power  of  analysis  and  a power  of  combination — the  former  enabling  the 
rentor  to  discover  the  differences  between  the  elements  of  existing  combina- 
:cs,  to  detect  the  influence  of  each,  and  to  reject  the  useless ; while  the  latter 
rccives  the  relations  of  new  elements  to  the  problem,  and  invokes  their  agency 
rthe  new  combinations.  The  intellectual  philosopher  may  justly  recognize  in 
esc  faculties  the  agency  both  of  powerful  judgment  and  of  the  imaginative 
: iality ; both  brought  to  bear  upon  a range  of  subjects  with  which  their  pos- 
ssor  is  familiar. 

■“  It  has  been  conceded  that  this  talent  is  peculiar — often  an  uncultivated  gift, 
ought  to  bear  upon  some  narrow  range  of  material,  by  those  whose  general 
owlcdge  does  not  testify  to  their  industry  or  opportunities,  or  whose  intellec- 
kl  calibre  and  general  range  does  not  at  all  comport  with  this  local  develop- 
:nt  of  talent  in  the  direction  to  which  taste  has  guided  it. 
u On  the  other  hand,  many  discoveries  important  to  the  world  owe  little  to 
-s  peculiar  talent.  They  depend  upon  a fortunate  or  accidental  succession  of 
ents,  encircling  a comparatively  moderate  ability ; and  then  the  magnitude 
■ the  invention  may  be  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  inventive 
unity.  The  invention  of  printing,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  scale  of  social 
portancc,  was  but  a division  of  the  Roman  printing  block.  Gunpowder, 
rich  happens  to  abbreviate  warfare,  was  an  unpremeditated  invention.  The 
xovery  of  Jenncr  has  been  attributed — 1,  to  his  talents ; 2,  to  his  cduca- 
m under  Hunter;  3,  to  his  situation  in  the  vale  of  Gloucestershire. 

““I  would  not  abate  a leaf  of  the  laurel  to  which  the  discoverer  has  au  un- 
puted  right,  and  I shall  presently  indicate  another  quality,  different  from  the 
-•entive  talent,  which  ranks  high  in  intellect,  and  often  compensates  a dis- 
verer  for  this  talent.  I wish  here  to  show  that  a discovery  of  great  practical 
portancc  may  result  in  part  from  good  fortune,  from  the  first  occupation  of  a 
mnd,  from’ perseverance  in  a particular  direction,  or  from  some  other  adven- 
ts circumstance ; that  its  magnitude  and  importance  may  be  out  of  propor- 
m to  the  character  of  the  intellectual  process-3  invested  in  it;  and  that,  it  has 
ppened  that  a discovery  of  immense  practic;  ^importance  to  the  human  race, 
th  good  fortune  to  aid  it,  has  involved  but  ai  (Inconsiderable  intellectual  pang 
its  creation,  and,  in  consequence,  that  any  a'hHori  reasoning  upon  the  mode 
i its  creation  has  very  little  connexion  with  kf hat  may  well  be  a question  of 
rre  fact.  - ■ 

•“  Having  thus  considered  the  intellectual  qualities  concerned  in  the  invention, 
Rep.  Com.  89 — - — 11 
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I pass  to  the  progress  of  the  invention  itself,  and  to  a consideration  of  its  su 
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“ Perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of  error  in  the  history  of  invention  otov 
out  ot  a misappreciation  of  these  two  stages  of  discovery.  Yet  they  can  l 
shown  to  differ  widely,  both  in  their  character  and  in  the  credit  they  deserve.  ' 

I here  can  be  no  doubt  that  unless  invention  be  a result  of  pure  acciden 
suggestion  always  precedes  it.  It  has  been  often  distinctly  recorded,  in  coi- 
nexion with  the  greater  inventions  and  discoveries.  Thus  the  vertical  spindlt 
of  an  overturned  spinning-wheel,  suggested  the  jenny  to  Hargreaves.  Inn 
rolling  suggested  the  drawing  of  cotton  by  rollers  to  Arkwright,  who  thus  n 
invented  the  machine,  (ignorant  of  Wyatt’s  previous  invention ;)  the  valves 
± abricius,  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; and  so  on. 

In  such  cases  the  inventor  or  discoverer  abstracted  from  the  individual  ii 
stance  some  inherent  element,  the  applicability  of  which  to  other  instances  1 
alone  saw.  Hargreaves  saw  the  valuq.  of  a vertical  position  to  spindles:  Nev 
ton,  of  the  force  which  attracted  the  apple;  Harvey,  of  the  idea  that  venot 
blood  could  run  in  only  one  direction;  and  they  generalized  this  element  in  r. 
applying  it. 

“It  does  not  modify  the  truth  of  this  proposition  that  the  first  suggestion  i 
experiment  should  yield  a new  result;  that  instead  of  a falling  apple,  it  shoul 
be  the  contraction  of  a frog’s  leg,  or  an  unpremediated  pustule  on  the  hand  of 
Gloucestershire  milkmaid.  Such  facts  were  still  suggestions  and  not  discoverie 
and  weie  new  only  in  the  aspect  they  received  from  the  mind  whose  key -not 
. ey  struck  new  because  attention  was  then  first  drawn  to  them  in  a new  rel* 
tion,  and  not  new  in  their  actual  occurrence. 

And  the  suggestion  varies  in  its  suggestive  power,  both  from  its  own  charactc 
and  from  that  of  the  mind  it  works  upon.  The  apple  fell,  and  Newton  aloe 
abstracted  a principle  in  behalf  of  the  moon.  Horace  Wells  says,  and  I believ 
first,  ‘Reasoning  from  analogy,  I was  led  to  believe  that  surgical  operations  migt 
be  performed  without  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual,  when  much  excite 
from  ordinary  causes,  may  receive  severe  wounds  without  manifesting  the  leas 
pain;  as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  combat  may  have  a lim 
severed  from  his  body,  after  which  he  testifies  that  it  was  attended  with  nopai 
at  the  time.  And  so  the  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquor  may  ' 
treated  severely  without  his  manifesting  pain.  * * * By  these  facts  I wa 

led  to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would  not  follow  by  the  inhalation  of  some  ex 
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filial ating  gas.’  And  it  is  well  known  that  he  tried  the  experiment,  with  var: 

nno  vnoii  1 L * in  l . l • it  i ^ . . . . -*  « ... 


ous  results,  upon  himself  and  others,  in  November,  1844.  And  yet  the  pliilosc 
pher  Seneca  makes  the  remarkable  observation  : ‘ That  which  presses  hard  upo 
you,  and  is  very  urgent,  if  you  begin  to  withdraw  yourself  will  certainly  pursu 
you  and  fall  heavier.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  stand  your  ground  and  seem  rc 
solved  upon  opposition,  you  will  drive  it  from  you.  How  many  strokes  d 
boxers  receive  on  the  face  and  whole  body ! Yet  a thirst  of  glory  makes  thei 
regardless  of  pain.’ 

“ To  Seneca  it  suggested  nothing,  but  to  Wells  a principle. 

“A  suggestion  derived  from  one  or  two  instances  becomes  an  invention  onl 
when  its  important  element  is  abstracted  and  actually  reapplied;  and  it  will  b 
soon  seen  that  the  abstraction!  ^itself,  the  supposition,  the  theory,  without  thi 
actual  reapplication,  amounts  t(  nothing;  and  that  for  every  actual  and  success 
ful  ieapphcation  of  a newly  appreciated  phenomenon  there  have  been  innuraei 
able  claims  from  those  who  sip  Jjected  that  such  reapplication  might  be  made 
but  did  not  actually  make  it;  >a:ho  mistook  a single  truth  for  a universal  truth 
suspicion  tor  certainty;  theory  for  fact. 

“ It  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  the  histories  of  discoveries,  that  the  su£ 
gestion  and  generalization  have  occurred  almost  invariably  in  the  experience 
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and  the  same  individual.  Though  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  while 
suggestion  occurred  to  one  individual,  he  might  transfer  it  for  generalization 
another  individual,  yet  I am  unable  to  find  any  instance  in  which  this  has 
urred.  On  the  contrary,  the  suspicion — the  groundwork  of  the  hypothesis — 
!•}  generally  stimulated  and  goaded  the  possessor,  until  he  was  able  to  convert 
mto  fact.  The  suspicion  lias  been  then  established,  or,  much  more  frequently, 
''Vi  not  been  established.  It  has  proved  erroneous  ; hope  has  not  been  realized, 
J1  the  discovery  has  turned  out  to  be  no  discovery.  Watt,  whose  name  is 
ntified  with  the  history  of  steam,  and  the  soundness  of  whose  practical  views 
one  will  dispute,  speaks  of  ‘the  cast  of  a die.  For,’  says  lie,  ‘in  that  light 
,ook  upon  every  project  that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  repeated  success.’ 
■“This  transfer  of  a suggestion,  a theory,  unconfirmed  by  fact,  or  relying  upon 
e or  two  facts  alone,  is,  as  I have  said,  quite  possible.  It  would  then  have 
character  of  a ticket  in  a lottery  which  should  be  thus  transferred,  with 
litich  the  recipient  may  draw  a prize,  but  which  is  far  more  likely  to  turn  up  a 
unk. 

•“But  especially  in  great  discoveries,  the  theory  has  not  been  thus  made  over 
:<n  second  party.  The  perceptions  of  the  inventor,  keen  upon  this  point,  have 
ibled  him  to  discern  its  value,  and  he  has  allowed  himself  no  rest,  no  interval, 
tthc  steady  prosecution  of  his  task. 

•“  I have  alluded  to  a second  quality  which  contributes  to  discovery.  The 
ventive  talent  lies  at  one  end  of  the  intellectual  vibrations.  At  the  other  ex- 
me  is  a high  quality  which  elaborates  another  element,  while  the  invention 
elf  is  the  electric  flash  which  results  from  the  contact  of  the  two. 

■“Here  let  me  do  ample  justice  to  the  mind  of  Jenner,  which  I do  not  find  to 
we  been  especially  characterized  in  his  biography  by  the  inventive  genius, 
did  possess,  as  a equivalent,  the  power  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  a 
3covery ; and  it  was  in  this  power,  and  in  the  perseverauce  that  resulted  from 
and  indicated  it,  that  I recognize  his  chief  merit.  Jenner  comprehended  that 
ccination  would  considerably  prolong  the  average  of  human  existence.  A 
‘ ‘ leadtli  of  view,  a simultaneous  consideration  of  many  circumstances,  with 
to  reason  justly  upon  them ; in  short,  a very  clear  conception  of  the 
J *iole  subject,  could  alone  afford  the  notion  of  importance  or  necessity  which 
ts  to  become  the  stimulus  and  proximate  cause  of  the  discovery.  Few  minds 
3 capable  of  becoming  so  imbued  with  the  importance  of  a merely  possible 
suit,  as  to  permit  it  to  divert  the  current  of  daily  life.  Such  men  are  pointed 
; as  having  one  idea ; their  wisdom  is  questioned ; they  are  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
ad  when  the  result  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  their  convictions,  we  may 
■'  isrly  bow  at  once  to  their  discernment  and  understanding,  whether  it  detected 
Jf  [possibility  or  comprehended  a necessity  which  others  overlooked. 

$ At  this  point  let  us  pause  to  make  a distinction  of  cardinal  importance.  We 
>'f;  ave  hitherto  considered  the  qualities  of  the  inventor’s  mind,  and  the  successive 
jps  of  the  process  by  which  it  accomplishes  its  end.  Another  element  now 
implicates  the  problem.  The  invention  is  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  to 
tablish  certain  relations  between  the  world  and  the  discoverer. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  quite  obvious  that  an  invention  may  be  made  ; that  it 
• ay  grow  from  an  original  hint  into  a theory,  which  again  may  be  confirmed 
,i  tyond  a doubt  by  the  test  of  repeated  experiment,  and  yet  that  the  whole  pro- 
si  i -ss  may  be  confined  to  the  inventor’s  mind — to  his  own  cognizance.  So  long 
? he  thus  retains  it  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  that  of  a few  friends,  does  the 
orld  stand  in  his  debt  1 Clearly  not.  The  demonstration  of  the  world  to  an 
■ ventor  is  a demonstration  of  gratitude  and  honor — gratitude  for  the  donation 
a great  invention,  honor  to  intellectual  ability.  To  the  latter  it  is  conceded 
the  case  of  certain  astronomical  discoveries,  for  example,  not  immediately 
mcerned  in  the  direct  welfare  of  mankind,  but  the  product  of  vast  and  recog 
ized  intellectual  power. 
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“ But  when  a discovery  becomes  great,  not  from  the  character  of  the  intellec , 
invested  in  it,  hut  from  its  immediate  applicability  to  the  amelioration  of  th 
condition  of  humanity,  then  the  gratitude  and  honor  conceded  by  the  world  i 
a mere  equivalent  for  value  received.  The  world  will  not  concede  this  gratitud 
until  they  have  received  the  value.  They  will  only  concede  it  to  the  sourc  y 
1 hrough  which  they  receive  it,  and  they  will  examine  very  closely  the  claims  o’ 
those  who  may  claim  to  have  acted  as  agents  in  the  matter. 

“ To  investigate  this  last  position  further : The  world  is  to  bfcstow  a larg<  : 
reward  in  honor  and  in  gratitude,  hut  requires  indisputable  evidence  Of  meri  - 
part  of  the  recipient.  It  is  prejudiced  against  ex  post  facto  claims. 


on  the 


because  it  naturally  argues,  first,  that  oue  who  had  made  the  invention,  anc 
appreciated  it,  would,  in  anticipation  of  this  honor,  grateful  to  all  men,  have " 
published  his  invention  when  he  made  it;  and  secondly,  that  although  such  ea 
post  facto  claimant  he  a real  inventor,  yet  he  is  so  only  in  relation  to  himself 
or  those  with  whom  he  has  communicated  ; and  as  he  either  could  not,  or  die 
not,  make  the  world  at  large  feel  the  full  value  of  it,  so  they  owe  him  nothing 
Such  is  ample  reason  for  the  world’s  prejudice  against  such  claims. 

“ This  suspicion  of  inventors,  who  do  not  appear  until  after  the  world  has 
been  made  to  recognize  a discovery,  is  also  justified  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
hardly  an  invention  of  importance  was  ever  made  known  that  it  was  not  ai 
once  claimed,  often  simultaneously,  from  a variety  of  sources.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  it  should  be  thus  claimed.  The  world,  whether  in  science  or  it 
art,  is  built  up  to  a certain  point  by  the  easy  and  wide  transmission  of  know! 
edge,  aud  upon  this  elevation  stand  a multitude  of  philosophers,  engaged,  ofteu 
in  identical  researches,  and  who  will  be  possessed  of  much  information  upon  the  \ 
subject  to  which  a discoverer  first  gives  utterance.  The  world  is  then  liable  foi 
a short  time  to  confound  their  claims,  to  confuse  the  perfect  with  the  imperfect 
knowledge;  the  incomplete  result  of  few  facts  with  the  complete  demonstration 
from  many ; the  unproved  with  the  indisputable ; theory  with  fact.  But  the 
"law  of  the  land  has  left  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  Before  ceding  a patent  il 
first  identifies  a discoverer.  Here  is  an  opinion  from  the  clear  head  of  Judge 
Story  : “ He  is'the  first  inventor  in  the  sense  of  the  act,  and  entitled  to  a patent 
for  his  invention,  who  has  first  perfected  and  adapted  the  same  to  use ; and 
until  it  is  so  perfected  and  adapted  to  use,  it  is  not  patentable.  An  imperfect 
and  incomplete  invention,  resting  in  mere  theory,  or  in  intellectual  notion,  or  in 
uncertain  experiments,  and  not  actually  reduced  to  practice,  is  not  and  cannot  . 
be  patentable  under  our  patent  acts.  In  a race  of  diligence  between  two  inde- 
pendent inventors,  he  who  first  reduces  Tiis  invention  to  a fixed,  positive,  and 
practical  form  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a priority  of  right  to  a patent 
therefor.’ 

“ And  the  actual  history  of  discovery  and  invention  is  conclusive  upon  these  ,! 
points.  The  world,  if  it  has  doubted  awhile,  has  always  been  right  in  the  end.  ‘ ; 
The  man  who  lias  first  generalized  the  proposition,  and  first  made  the  world  ' 
allow  that  it  was  thus  generalized,  has  been  the  inventor. 

“ About  J750  oue  Sultzer  published  an  account  of  the  peculiar  taste  arising  p 
from  the  contact  of  bits  of  silver  and  of  lead  with  the  tongue.  Forty  ’; 
years  after,  Galvaui  brought  metals  in  contact  with  a frog’s  leg.  In  each  case 
a hint  was  received.  Sultzer  published  it,  but  the  world  were  not  impressed 
•with  its  importance.  Galvaui  pursued  the  hint  with  numerous  experiments;  * 
demonstrated  that  the  phenomena  resulted  from  a new  modification  of  abstract 
force;  compelled  the  world  to  recognize  it,  arid  was  the  discoverer. 

“ The  young  countrywoman  at  Sodbury  said  of  small-pox,  I cannot  take  that 
disease,  for  I have  had  cow-pox  ! The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  said  she  had  noT 
fear  about  her  beauty,  for  she  had  had  a disorderwhich  would  prevent  her  fromS 
ever  catching  the  small-pox.  Were  these  discoverers  ? No.  They  furnishedjN 
the  isolated  hint,  aud  made  no  further  experiments.  Jenner,  with  infinite  en-^ 
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rr  and  perseverance,  through  many  successive  years,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  at 
proved,  not  that  cow-pox  might  protect  the  system,  but  that  it  always  would 
protect  it,  and  that  it  was  safe.  He  generalized  the  single  fact,  and  was  a 
ovorer. 

' Many  experimenters  raised  their  voice  to  say  that  they,  too,  had  wiped  up 
>3  with  a towel,  which  had  then  burned  like  powder.'  Schonbein  was  the 
to  make  the  world  allow  that  cotton,  treated  by  a certain  process,  always 

lid  thus  burn. 

The  Abbe  Nollet  suspected  the  identity  of  tin;  electric  fluid  and  of  light- 
g,  and  experiments  were  made  in  France.  Franklin,  braving  the  ridicule  of 
ire,  flew  his  kite,  and  by  this  and  subsequent  experiments  with  a lightning- 
he  proved  that  the  electric  fluid  was  thus  identical. 

Adams  made  a calculation  with  regard  to  the  exist  (nice  of  a new  planet,  and 
ikl  not  or  did  not  compel  the  world,  through  the  astronomer  royal,  to  listen 
im.  Leverrier  calculated  a result,  compelled  the  world  to  recognize  its  in- 
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iic  greatness,  and  the 


magnitude  of  his 


own  mathematical  power,  and  was 


discoverer. 

JJonathan  Hull,  the  Abbe  Anial,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Franklin,  and  oth- 
jproposed  to  propel  boats  by  steam.  They  tried  it,  and  failed  to  persuade 
il  world  of  the  expediency  or  value  of  the  method.  Long  after,  Fulton,  im- 
-sed  with  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject,  made  a scries  of  experi- 
;,ts  and  calculations,  discerned  the  cause  of  previous  failures,  persevered 
ugh  inconceivable  difficulties,  and  in  the  face  of  ridicule  he  felt  but  did  not 
1 to,  demonstrated  a proposition — not  that  steam,  a long-recognized  power, 
iif  be  made  to  move  a boat,  but  that  it  could  do  so  efficiently  and  profitably. 
*3rst  compelled  the  world  to  recognize  this  great  fact,  and  was  the  discoverer 
ris  abstract  truth,  and  the  inventor  of  a‘  profitable  steamboat. 

.!A  hundred  other  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the  man  to  whom 
original  hint  occurs  is  not  the  inventor;  nor  yet  he  who  forms  a theory  upon 
'.hint ; nor  even  he  who  publishes  this  theory,  if  lie  does  not  conviucc  other 
ilile  of  its  truth.  This  last  may  readily  occur.  A man  may  happen  upon  a 
mate  theory,  and  yet  not  appreciate  its  value,  so  he  gives  himself  no 
ble  to  proclaim  it;  or  perhaps  his  proofs  are  not  conclusive,  and  the  world 
: not  believe.  Goethe  knew  this  when  he  said,  ‘ Many  things  may  be  dis- 
red  and  made  known  for  a long  time  without  producing  any  effect  on  the 
:d,  or  the  effect  mHy  be  wrought  without  its  being  observed— wrought  and 
not  take  hold  of  the  multitude.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  history  of  in- 
ions is  so  surrounded  with  strange  riddles.’ 

:e*  !.He  is  the  inventor  who  generalizes  the  single  instance,  and  who  makes  the 
id  concede  that  it  is  thus  generalized. 

' *jNSTow,  if  there  is  any  one  point  which  has  identified  the  true  inventor’s  mind, 
us  been  an  invincible  determination  to  compel  the  world  to  recognize  the 
ty  and  value  of  its  invention.  The  inventor  saw  it  himself  when  other  men 
d not,  and  he  determined  that  other  men  should  see  it,  and  lie  accomplished 
determination.  ‘He,’  Sidney  Smith  says,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ‘is 
'die  inventor  who  first  says  the  thing,  but  he  who  says  it  so  long,  loud,  and 
. that  he  compels  mankind  to  hear  him.’ 

^ Recognize  this  point,  and  the  question  of  invention  is  comparatively  simple, 
at  is  not  recognized.  There  is  no  abatement  of  claims  to  previous  invention, 
writer  of  a life  of  Fulton  well  says : ‘ Those  who  question  Mr.  Fulton’s 
a are  precisely  those  who  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful  in  their  own  at- 
ots;  and  it  would  seem  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  their  efforts  were 
itive,  and  as  they  had  thrown  away  money  in  fruitless  experiments,  their 
ns  rose  in  their  own  estimation,  and  that  of  their  partisans.’  And  the  wit- 
, 1 believe  before  the  House  of  Commons,  probably  did  not  overstate  the 
er  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  a man  were,  to  show  that  he  had 
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found  a road  to  the  moon,  his  neighbors  would  testify  that,  if  they  had  not  beet 
there  themselves,  they  knew  several  individuals  who  where  familiar  with  th< 
road  in  question. 

“The  above  considerations  have  been  presented  with  the  intention  and  deeirt 
of  exposing  the  authority  of  •precedent  with  impartiality.  I have  wished  tha 
the  reader  should  not  lean  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  ether  controversy,  until  al 
these  considerations  were  presented.  It  remains  to  show  their  bearing  upon  tin 
gist  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  behal  ■,< 
of  Dr  Jackson  and  of  Dr.  Morton.  The  considerations  alluded  to  bear  upoi  i 
four  principal  points : 

“ l.  The  character  of  the  mind  and  education  required  for  discovery. 

“2.  The  suggestion  of  the  discovery. 

“ 3.  The  generalization  of  this  suggestion. 

“ 4.  Its  presentation  to  the  world.  O eti 

“ 1.  This  community  is  familiar  with  the  great  scientific  talent  and  attainmen  ' 
of  Dr.  Jackson.  Dr.  Morton  has  acuteness,  ingenuity,  zeal,  and  perseverance 
The  discovery  is  not  of  a character  to  have  demanded  extensive  scientific  ac  ' 
quirement,  and  it  is  probable  that  either  Dr.  Jackson  or  Dr.  Morton  might  havt 
made  it.  J «c 

“ 2.  The  suggestion  occurred  to  Davy,  Jackson,  Wells,  Morton,  and  man’  r 
others.  Horace  Wells  seems  to  have  conceived  this  hypothesis  more  distinctly 
than  any  other  individual.  So  persuaded  was  he  of  its  probability  that  he  mad' 
several  experiments,  and  even  made  a journey  to  the  Medical  Class  at  Boston 
before  whom,  however,  he  entirely  failed  to  verify  his  theory.  He  then  aban 
doned  it,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Jackson  fails  to  prov 
that  Dr.  Morton  was  ignorant  of  the  hypothesis,  until  he  suggested  it  to  him  i 
because  Dr.  Morton  shows  by  the  evidence  that  he  was  considering  the  proper 
ties  of  ether,  at  the  intervals  both  of  three  months  and  of  three  days,  before  hi  „ 
interview  with  Dr.  Jackson.  M 

“ 3.  I have  shown  that  he  who  verifies  the  suggestion  is  the  real  discoverei 
Dr.  Morton,  according  to  the  evidence,  did  generalize  this  discovery.  He  veri 
fied  the  suggestion,  from  whatever  source  it  emanated.  He  made  and  modifier 
the  experiments  at  liis  own  discretion.  He  assumed  the  responsibility  of  dar 
ger.  He  first  conclusively  demonstrated  of  ether — first,  that  it  would  alway 
produce  insensibility  to  pain ; second,  that  it  was  safe.  These  two  points  coe 
stitute  the  discovery.  Dr.  Morton  demonstrated  these  points,  and  no  one  elq 

did.  - - » : ill 

“To  show  that  Dr.  Morton  was  only  a “nurse” — an  instrument  of  pre-estac 
lished  knowledge — such  knowledge  must  be  proved  to  be  pre-established.  1 
is  impossible  for  human  reason  to  infer,  upon  the  experiments  put  in  evidenc 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  either  that  ether  was,  first,  universal  in  its  effects,  or,  seconC 
that  it  was  safe.  It  must,  therefore,  be  argued  that  this  knowledge  was  no 
pre-established  ; that  Dr.  Morton  was  not  a mere  administrator,  but  that  he  wa 
an  originator.  . ...  i /" 

“ 4.  Lastly,  many  may  have  been  the  real  discoverers  of  ether  insensibility  t 
pain,  and  at  a remote  period.  But  if  so,  they  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  am 
they  will  be  known  as  discoverers  only  to  themselves.  The  world  has  alway 
honored  that  individual,  among  such  discoverers,  who  presented  his  discover; 
to  them.  Dr.  Morton  was,  according  to  the  evidence  in  print,  both  the  prim 
mover  and  the  immediate  agent  in  the  introduction  of  this  discovery  to  thll“ 
world.” 
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